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24-PARGANAS DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I, 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS, 


Tur district of the 24-Parganas forms the scuth-western Genmnar 
portion of the Presidency Division of Bengal, and lies between PRer- 
21° 80’ and 22° 57’ north latitude and between 88° 2’ and 89° 6” 
east longitude. It extends.over 4,844 square miles, of which 
2,941 square miles are part of the Sundarbans. Jt is more 
populous than either the North-West Frontier Province or the 
State of Baroda, its population, according to the census of 
1911, being 2,434,104: compared with European countries, it 
has about 400,000 more inhebitants than Wales. The district 
derives its name from the number of parganas, or fiscal divisions, 
comprised in the Zamindari of Caleutia, which was ceded 
to the Kast India Company in 1757 by Mir Jafar, Nawab Nazim 
of Bengal. The head-quarters are situated at Alipore, a southern 
suburb of Calcutta, which, for the purposes of municipal ad- 
ministration, is under the jurisdiction of the Caleutta Corpora- 
tion. 

The district resembles an irregular parallelogram in shape, Bounda- 
and is bounded on the north by the districts of Nadia and Jesgore, Ti 
ou the east by the district of Khulna, on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal, and on the west by the river Hooghly, which, proceeding 
from north to south, separates it from the districts of Hooghly, 
Howrah and Midnapore. 

The 24-Parganas Lies within the limits of the Gangetio delta, Configura- 
and its physical features are those common to deltaic land, for *°™ 
the country is flat, it is little raised above flood level, and the 
highest ground is that bordering the river channels. While 
these are the general conditions, the district naturally falis into 
two divisions with very different charaoteristios, viz, the northern 
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inland tract, which is fairly well raised delta land of old formation 
and the low lying Sundarbans towards the seaboard on the south. 
The northern tract is a land of sluggish or stagnant rivers, 
whose beds are out of reach of the scour of the tides, and of 
inland depressions which will never now be filled, because the 
rivers, which should perform this office, are locked into their 
channels by the high banks of silt which they have deposited. 
The Sundarbans, on the other hand, are a network of tidal 
channels, rivers, creeks and islands. Some of these islands are 
mere swatopy morasses, covered with low forest and sorubwood 
jungle, but those to the north, which are embanked, grow rich 
crops of rice. As one approaches the coast, the land gradually 
declines to an elevation which throughout many hundred square 
miles is scarcely raised above high-water mark. This soaboard 
area is a typical specimen of new deltaic formation. It exhibits 
the process of land-making in an unfinished state, and presents 
the last stage in the life of a great river—the stage in which 
it emerges through a region of half land, half water, almost 
imperceptibly, into the sea. It has been well described as “a sort 
of drowned land, broken up by swamps, intersected by a thousand 
river channels and maritime backwaters, but gradually dotted, as 
the traveller recedes from the seaboard, with clearings and 
patches of rice land,’’* 

Industrial activity is concentrated in a narrow strip of 
foreshore along the Hooghly, extending from Budge-Budge (a 
few miles below Calcutta) to the northern limits of the district, 
This river frontage is densely populated, and is ocoupied by 
jute mills and crowded bazars, interspersed with Hindu temples 
and the gardens of country houses. Behind this strip of land 
the level drops, and the country is flat and uninteresting, until 
the eastern boundary is approached. Here the Jamuna river 
causes another rise in the surface, and the tract closely resembles 
astern Bengal; it is inhabited by sturdy Musalmin oultivators, 
who thrive on the abundant sugarcane and jute crops which 
they raise. In the north the monotonous level of the rice 
swamps is broken only by the clumps of palms and fruit 
trees in which the village homesteads nestle. The north-east 
of the district, where the land is higher than elsewhere, is 
studded with groves of date palm trees. In several places, 
more especially on the outskirts of villages, there are extensive 
plantations, the produce of which is boiled down into gur by the 
cultivators. 


* W. W. Hunter, Stattstical Account of Bengal, Vol, I, Preface. 
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Very different is the appearance of the Sundarbans, which 
is described as follows by Mr F E Pargiter* :—‘ Tho scenery 
in the Sundarbans possesses no beauty. The view even from 
a short distance is a wide stretch of low forest with an outline 
almost even and rarely broken by a tree rising above the dull 
expanse. In the forests, so far as I have seen them, there are 
few trees above 30 or 385 feet high, and few attain any 
considerable girth. This seems to be the result of the closeness 
with which they grow, and the poverty of the soil, which is 
impregnated with salt. But when a tree can get room enough 
to grow freely, it will attain a much greater size. The finest 
and largest trees I Lave seen have been almost invariably in 
places where the land had once been cleared; so that they bad 
a good atari before the jungle sprang up around them. There 
is little undergrowth in the forests, though here and there ono 
may find cano-brakes and thickets of prickly scrub; and there 
is more of matted undergrowth and tropical luxuriance to be 
found in Sagar Island than elsewhere. Few of the forest trees 
display a handsome bloom, as far as 1 havo noticed at all times 
of the year exceyt during the rains; the prettiest is a species 
of hibiscus, which grows freely along the banks of the streams, 
and bears large yellow flowers which turn to crimson as they 
droop. The only views that have some charm are to be found 
when drifiing silently along with the tide, on a bright day in 
February and March, in the smaller streams in the Backergunge 
forest. The low golpata palm with its immense leaves, the 
thickets of the Atéiscus with its yellow and crimson blossoms, 
and clumps of the dark-green prickly kewa grow along the banks 
and overhang the stream, while above them the forest closes 
in with breaks of sunshine streaming through the foliage.” 

The rivers of the district were formerly distributaries of the Rivage 
Ganges, ie., they were the channels by which its waters were *7#™™™ 
distributed and ultimately discharged into the sea; but the main 
current of that river has long since been doflected to the east, 
and their connection with its channel has been closed or silted 
up, 80 that they have ceased to be effective offluents, A large 
volume of water is, it is true, conveyed to the Hooghly, during 
the flood season, by the three Gangetio distributaries of which 
it is the product, viz, the Bhagirathi, the Jalangi and the 
Matabhanga, while the Ichimati carries flood water, to a limited 
extent, from the Matabhanga to the north of tho district. Other 
rivers, however, no longer receive a supply from the Ganges, 


* The Sundarteus, Calcutta Review, Vol, LXXXIX, 1889. 
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and they cannot, as formerly, spread over the land and raise 
it by the deposit of silt. They now merely serve to receive 
local drainage and carry it off into tidal waters, The slope 
of the country being emall. they have scarcely any current, 
and their channels in course of time become choked with aquatic 
vegetation, The principal rivers are the Hooghly, Bidyadbari, 
Piali and Jamuna, but practically each river forms the centre of 
a minor system of interlacing distributazies of its own, Many 
change their names at different paris of their course, re-enter 
the parent channel, and then break away again or temporarily 
combine with other rivers until, approaching the sea, they are 
merged in tho estuaries which pierce the Sundarbans, ‘These 
estuaries are tidal waterways, with little or no ourrent dow 
them, and their water ia as salt as the sea. 

The Hooghly, which is the most westerly of the channels 
by which the waters of the Ganges enter the Bay of Bengal, 
marka the western boundary of the. district. After receiving 
the Bagher Khal on the left bank, it flows in a southerly 
direction to Calcutta, below which it turns off first nearly due 
west, and then south-west as far as Achipur, from which point 
it flows almest due south, receiving the Damodar cpposite Falta 
Point and the Rupnarayan opposite Hooghly Point. These 
great tributaries deflect the stream to. the east for 8 miles, and 
have set up in it, just above the Ripnarayan, the dreaded 
moving shoals known as the James and Mary Sands. After 
Diamond Harbour the river resumes a southerly direction, until 
xt debouches in the Bay of Bengal, its-breadth at the point of 
junction being about 16 miles: its mouth is locally known as 
tle Burha Mantreswar. Shortly before it falls into the sea it 
bifurcates, the main channel passing west and anothor channel 
east of Sagar Island. This latter channel is called the 
Baratala River or Channel Creek, but is known locally as 
the Muriganga; it is fed by several subsidiary channels or 
erecks, and loses itsclf in the Bay east of Dhoblat. On the 
right or west bank the main channel receives the Haldi river 
from the Midnapore district opposite Mud Point, on the north of 
Sagar Island, and about 16 miles lower down the Rasiilpur joins 
it from the same district. In its course along the boundary of 
the district the Hooghly receives no important tributaries on its 
Jeft bank, its only feeders being the Diamond Harbour and 
Khola Khali creeks and the Falta, Nila and Harua Khils, all 
small streams. 

During the rainy season the spill streams from the Ganges 
and fhe Chota Nagpur tributaries of the Bhagirathi onr down an 
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enormous volume of water, which serves to scour out and main- 
tain a deep channel. In the dry season, when there is no such 
influx, the river is largely fed by percolation, ie., by the under- 
ground infiltration of water into the deep trough which the river 
has scooped out for itself. In addition to these sources of supply, 
the Hooghly is a tidal river, the tides running up strongly, 
more especially during the dry season, when they provide water 
for navigation over the shoals; it is estimated that the tidal 
inflow during tle four months of the dry season is more than 
double the total fresh-water discharge of the year. The greatest 
mean rise of tide takes place in March, April and May, and is 
about 16 feet ; there is a declining range during the rainy season 
to a mean of 10 feet, and a minimum during freshets of 34 feet. 

Navigation is rendered diffioult, not only by rapid currents, 
but also by shoals and shifting sandbanks. The James and Mary 
Sands, in particular, have an evil reputation for their peril to 
vessels making the passage of the Hoogily. They lie between 
Hooghly Point and Geonkhali, and owe their formation to 
the Riipnérayan and Damodar. ‘These rivers enter the Hooghly 
on its right bank at a short diatance from cach other, and, arrest- 
ing the flow of its current by their combined discharge, cause it to 
deposit silt, which forms the shoal known by this name. The 
name itself is derived from the Royal James and Mary, a ship 
which was lost hore in 1694. Sines {hen many ships and steamers 
have been wrecked on the sands. Among others, the Arcut and 
Mahratia, steamers of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company, were lost in 1885, and the City of Canterbury in 1897, 
Above the James and Mary are other bars at Mayapur. 
Rajpur, Falta and Nainin, and below them are the Upper Belari, 
Lower Belari, Haldia, Gibtala, Middleton and Gasper. 

In spite of natural ditfoulties, the Hooghly is navigable by 
large liners, and is the gateway of the foreign trade of Bengal. 
Fears have from time to time been expressed that the river is 
deteriorating, and that it may eventually become inaccessible to 
Taarilime commerce. The records of the last contury, however, 
show that the position of the Hooghly as a highway of commerce 
has not only been maintained but improved. How much has 
been done by engineering skill and systematio surveys may be 
realized by the following extract from a speech delivered towards 
the end of 1912 by Sir Frederick Dumayne, Vice-Chairman of 
the Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta :— 

“The ory that the Hooghly is deteriorating is raised every now 
and then, Sixty years ago it was stated that the river threatened 
at uo distant date to render access to Calcutta altogether 
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impracticable for any but vessels of the smallest tonnage; that 
several vessels had no prospects of getting to sea for over a month, 
and that the serious impediments in the river were progressive and 
inevitable and beyond the reach of removal by any engineering 
skill. Ten years later there was a scare that the trade of Hurope 
with Calcutta was in danger of immediate and prolonged 
suspension. The calamity which had overhung the city for years, 
and which Lord Dalhousie had, it was said, striven in vain to 
divert, and the fear of which had at intervals strained and baffled 
the ingenuity of half the engineers of Bengal, was officially stated 
to be already at hand. Still, only with lessening fears, the same 
pessimistic views are occasionally expressed. But what are the 
real facts ? In 1880 pilots were prohibited from moving vessels of 
greater draft than 20 feet in any part of the river, even with the 
aid of tugs. In 1857 the permissible draft was only 22 feet. The 
average size of the largest vessels in the world was then about 
2,500 tons burden, with a length of about 300 feet. The draft 
allowed has since been steadily increasing, until at the present 
time the river is navigated by vessels drawing up to 29 feet, of a 
length exceeding 500 feet, and carrying as much as 12,500 tons of 
cargo. ‘The advent of steam, tho great skill of the members of the 
Bengal Pilot Service, the elaboration of the system of surveying 
the river, were all factors in obtaining these results. Satisfactory 
as they were, further effort was demanded, Nature required 
assistance, The dredging of the river was undertaken in 1907, 
Hitherto only one dredger has been employed on this work, and 
her operations have been confined to the bars in upper reaches, 
with such success that these bars have never been in the good 
condition that they are in at the present timo. It may be said 
that, by dredging, these bars have been brought under control. 
The dredging operations are now about to be extended, and con- 
tracts have been placed, in shipyards on the Clyde, for additional 
dredging plant that will cost £220,000, which include two very 
powerful dredgers, one of which will be employed on the improve- 
ment of the river within the port, and the other in dredging the 
bars in the lower reaches. Tho Commissioners confidently expect 
to obtain by dredging as good resulta in the lower as in the upper 
reaches, and ultimately to maintain throughout the year a clear 
channel from Calcutta to the sea for any vessel that can pasa 
through the Suez Canal. The tonnage of vessels entering the 
port 50 years ago was 668,000 tons. Last year the tonnage was 
62 million tone, or ten times as much. The growth has been most 
rapid in the last 15 years, when the increase was 3 million 
tons, or a yearly expansion of 200,000 tons. The value of the 
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trade of the port of Calcutta from imports by all routes has 
reached 1043 millions sterling, and from exports 1074 millions, 
altogether 212 millions, an increase of 774 millions in the last 
eight years.” 

The tide of the Hooghly is occasionally so strong that it gives 
rise to the phenomenon known as a bore, Thisis the name 
given to the headwave which is formed when an unusually 
high tide is checked by the narrowing of the river channel 
“The obstructed influx,’ writes Hunter in The Indian Empire, 
“no longer able to spread itself out, rises into a wall of waters 
which rushes onward at a rate nearly double that of a stage 
coach. Rennell stated that the Hooghly bore ran from Hooghly 
Point to Hooghly town, a distance of about 70 miles, in four 
hours.”” The height of the wave has often 5 feet or more, and 
old accounts testify to its danger. A writer in the Caloutta 
Review of 1859, for instanco, states: ‘‘Upon the approach of this 
wave a distant murmur is heard, which turns into the cry Ban! 
Ban! Ban! from the mouths of thousands of people, boatmen, 
sailors and others, who are always on the look-out for this much 
dreaded wave. This cry is the signal for all sorts of craft to 
pueh out into the centre of the river, the only spot where the 
wave docs not curl over and break. Should any boat or larger 
oraft be caught in that portion of wave that breaks, instant 
destruction is inevitable.| Numerous boats from the up-country 
provinces are lost every yoar from the crews being ignorant 
either of the existence of the bore, or from their not knowing 
the correct position to take up so as to meet it. Ships at anchor 
in Caloutta, though not exposed to the breaking portion of the 
wave, frequently part their cables when struck with the wave, 
Standing on the shore during the rapid rushing passage of the 
bore, it is curious sight to see the lower portion of the river, 
or that nearest the sea, six or eight foot higher than the upper 
portion of the river, the tide rising that number of feet in an 
instant.” The bore is not felt much till it enters the narrower 
reaches above Hooghly Point; and in recent years there has 
been no such high destructive wave as those described in the 
old accounts, presumably owing to the deepening of the river 
channel-——for deep water robs the bore of its force, and it is 
chiefly to be feared by craft insecurely moored in shallow water 
or near a sand bank. 

The present channel of the Hooghly is very different from 
that which the Ganges formerly followed. ‘The original channel 
was identical with Tolly’s Nullah from Kidderpore to Garia 
(8 miles south of Calcutta), from which point it ran to the sea 
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in a south-casterly direction. Tradition has it that it emerged 
out of the Sundarbans at Kakdip, and then passed along the 
present Muriganga or Haratala siver, after which it found a 
passage along a creek between Dhoblat and Monosardip, and 
proceeded first in a westerly and then in a southerly direction 
until it fell into the Bay of Bengalat Ganga Sagar. It is still 
traceable as far south as the Jaynagar thana, being known variously 
as Adi Ganga (?. ¢., the criginal Ganges), Burha Ganga (or the 
Old Ganges) and Ganga Nullah. It still reteins its sanctity in 
the eyes of Hindus, who burn their dead along iis banks, whereas 
the present Hooghly river below Tolly’s Nullah is not con- 
sidered a sacred stream. ‘Tho old channel may atill be made 
out at various places, such as Baruipur, Dakshin Banaset, Jay- 
nagar and Rajpur in the Sadar subdivision and Multi and 
Hansghar in the Diamond Harbour subdivision, Even in 
places where it is entirely-silted up, tradition points to old 
tanks, still called Ganga, os having beon excavated along its 
course while it was an cctive stream. Such tanks may be found 
at Jaynagar and Viehnupur (Bistupur) and Khari in the 
Mathurapur thana: that et the place last named has a special 
sanctity, and is known as Chekratirtha or Chakraghata, Their 
water is accounted as sacred as that of tho present Ganges, and 
Hindus bathe in them and bur their dead on their banks with 
the same assurance of spiritual benefit. 

The Bidyadheri is a tidal river with a very circuitous 
course. Beginning in the Sundarbans, it flows north-east past 
Harua, where it is known os the Harua Gang, and then bends 
westwards, and is joined by the Nona Khbal. After this, 
it flows south-westwards to the junction of the Baliaghata 
Canal and Tolly’s Nullah, and thence south-east to Matla or 
Canning, where it is joined by the Karatoya and Atharabanka 
rivers. The united stream forms the Matla river, which flows 
south to the sea and is navigable by river steamers up to Canning. 

The Pidli leaves the Ridyadhari 9 miles below Bamanghata 
and flows south and south-west till it joins the Matla river about 
20 miles below Canning. It is bridged by the Canning branch 
of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 

The portion of the Kidyadhari near Caloutta, which at present 
serves as an outfall chanuel for the storm-water an1 sewage of 
the city, has for some years past been silting up at a rapidly 
inoreasing rate. ‘The acoeleration of the silting process 
is attributed mainly to works in connection with loosl fisheries 
and to the reclamation of portions of tho Salt Water Lakes for 
rice cultivation, the effect being to decrease the spill of water 
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from the river over the adjoining land and, consequently, to 
increase the deposit of silt in the river bed. Other contributory 
causes have been the construction of the Dhapa lock, the closing 
of tributaries in each of which the tide used to flow and ebb 
freely, and the canslization of the Bhangar Khal, Observations 
taken between 1904 and 1912 show that, a mile below 
Bamanghata, the bed of the river has risen nearly 25 feet in 
eight years, while in the section immediately below Bamanghata 
lock the cross-seotional area lias been reduced from 7,700 square 
feet to 3,570 feet, giving a mean rate of contraction of 430 square 
feet per annum. “itis,” says Mr. O, O. Lees, c.8,1., Special 
Officer, H»oghly-BidyAdhari Canal Enquiry, “ practically certain 
that this mean rate taken over eight years does not give the 
measure of the deterioration in progress to-day. But, even if it be 
assumed that the rate has increased only to 530 square feet per 
annum, then it is apparent thatthe bed of the river five years 
henoe will have risen above the level of ordinary high water of 
neap tides.” He concludes that the Bidyddhari has a very 
short remaining lease of life, and that in six years’ time it will be 
useless as an outfall channel for ‘the sewage of Calcutta unless 
remedial measures are taken. In his opinion, the best and 
indeed, the only practicable way of dealing with the situation, 
is to canalise the channel of the Bidyadhari from Dhapa to the 
offtake of the Piali river, 9 miles below Bamanghata, aud 
the channel of the Piali river from its head to its outfall into the 
MAtla river. Adam would be thrown across the Bidyadhari 
below the head of the Piali, while the latter would be dammed 
at its mouth, a lock being constructed to admit boats and a large 
drainage sluice to discharge the drainage from the areas of which 
the upper Bidyadhari and the Piali are the natural drainage 
channels. 

The Jamuna or Jabuna enters the district from Nadia at Jamuna 
Baliani, and flows south-east to Tibi, where it is joined by the era 
Ichamati. From Tibi it flows in a very irregular south- 
easterly direction past Baduria, Basirhat, Taki, Sripur and 
Debhata to Basantpur. In this part of its course the combined 
stream is usually known os the Ichamati. From Basantpur it 
flows south-east through the Sundarbans in Khulna to the sea, 
where it falls into the Raimangal estuary. The canals, or 
naviguble channels, which run eastward from Caleutta, join this 
river at Hasanabad. 

The Kalindi branches off from the Jamuna et Basantpur xilindi. 
and forms the eastern boundary of the district down to the 
sea, where it merges in the Raimangal estuary. 
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The Kalagachia river is formed by the combination of 
several Sundarbans gdngs or water channels in the Hasandbad 
thana, and flows in a south-easterly direction. It is connected 
with the Matla by the Atharabanka river. 

The south of the Sundarbans is traversed by numerous tidal 
rivers, some of them of great size, formed by the junction of 
smaller water-courses and branches thrown off by other rivers, 
all having a general southerly course towards the sea. ‘The 
most important from west to east aro-(1) In Kulpi thana, 
the Baratala river or Channel Creek, an offshoot of the Hooghly ; 
(2) between the Kulpi and Mathurapur thanas the Sabtarmukhi 
river; (8) in Jaynagar thana, the Thakuran, which afterwards 
becomes the Jamira river and forms the boundary between the 
Mathurapur and Jaynagar thanes; (4) alsoin Jaynagar thana, 
the Kaikalmari, an offshoot of the Matla, which it rejoins 
a little further south in Hasanabad thana, (5) the Guasuba river, 
which reaches the sea under the same name; and (6) the Sursa 
river, which lower down becomes the Hariabhanga, and under 
that name joins the Raimangal estuary. : 

The chief estuaries, or arms of the sea, from west to cast, 
are the Baratala or Channel Creek, the Sabtarmukhi, the Jamira, 
the Matla, the Guisuba and the Raimangal, the last including 
the mouths of the Hariabhanga and Kalindi, 

These estuaries are, interspersed and separated by several 
large islands, of which the chief, from west to east, are as 
follows :—(1) Sagar Island between the Hooghly and Channel 
Creek. This, the largest and moat important of the islands, 
is itself cut up into many smaller islands by cross-streams: 
(2) Mecklenberg Island, recently renamed Fraserganj, west of 
the Sabtarmukhi; (8) Lothian Island in the mouth of the 
Sabtarmukhi; (4) Bulcherry (Balchari) Island between the 
Jamira and Matla; (5) Halliday Island in the Matla; (6) Dal- 
housie Island betwoen the Matla and Guasuba; (7) Bangaduni 
Island at the mouth of the Guasuba. 

At the south-western extremity of Sagar Island stands the 
Sagar lighthouse; a large fair, known as the Ganga Sagar 
mela, is held on its southern face every year in January. 
There is also a beacon at Dalhousie Point, the south-eastern 
corner of Dalhousie Island on the east of the mouth of the Matla. 

Between the large estuaries and rivers are innumerable 
streams and water courses, called Ahd/s, forming a perfect 
network of channels, and ending ultimately in little channels that 
serve to draw off the water from each block of land. For each 
block is formed like a saucer, with high ground along the bank 
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of the khals surounding it, and with one or more depressions 
in the middle, according to their size. The water collects in the 
deyrossions, and is drained off by the little k+dis into the larger 
khdva, and ultimately into the rivers; conversely, when the 
water swells in the rivers, it floods the country through the 
same channels. Many of the &fdés connect two large ones, and 
consequently the tide flows into them through both ends; such 
khals are called do-dniza khals. They are very useful as affording 
communication between the larger kidd, but have one serious 
defect, that they ere liable to silt up at the pvint where the two 
tides meet, for the water is alwayes still there. 

“Tn the Sundarbans,” writes Mr. Pargiter* “there is generally 
a belt of jungle along the banks of such khaés, for no cultivation 
can be attempted outside the embankments, where the ealt water 
can reach. These 4/d/s, therefore, are closely shut in by jungle, 
and the condition of the water in.them increases their inealubrity, 
If the k/a/ is open, the tide flows in end out, and leaves, except 
at high tide, a bank of mud, which is as much as ten or twelve 
feet high in places near the sea, If the mouth of the kiaé has 
been dammed, the water ia necessarily stagnant and unwholegome. 
‘he people cannot escape these unhealthy conditions, for roads 
are unknown in the Sundarbans, and the waterways are the only 
means of communication with outside places ; while the embank- 
ments are the chief means of communication within the blocks 
of land. Wholesome fresh water can scarcely be had anywhere, 
and even when ordinary frosh water is not obtainable, the people 
will use water that is slightly brackish, without apparently any 
deleterious consequences. Along the Hooghly, the land is high, 
but east of it, as far as the river Kalindi, the land is lower, 
and is liable to be submerged, and immense embankments are 
indispensable to its reclamation.” 

Vhe 24-Parganas, like other deltaic districts, is studded with Mazsues. 
large marshes and swamps (di/s) situated between the elevated 
tracts which mark the courses of the rivers. Their presence is the 
natural result of the configuration of the country. The river 
banks silt up till they become the highest levels, from which the 
ground gradually slopes downwards, forming a depressed tract. 
between each set of two rivers. The depressed portions go 
constituted are natural basins, in which water collects and from 
which it has no exit. These marshes are chiefly situated in the 
east of the district, and the principal are as follows :-— 

(1) The Vhapa or Salt Water Lake between the Hooghly 
and Bidyadhari is a low basin which commences about five mileg 


* The Sundaréanes, Calcutta Review, Vol. L XXA1X, 1889, 
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east of Caloutta, and has an area of about thirty square miles 
A part of tho lake is in course of reclamation, as it is slowly 
filling up with silt deposited by tidal channels from the 
Bidyadhari, and also by the deposit of the street refuse 
of Calcutta. (2) The Kulgachi Bil, situated to the west of 
Ralinda, in the centre of the insular portion surounded by the 
Bidyadhari river and the Katakhal. (8) The Bariti Bil, half 
way between Lalinda and Basirhat, between the Bidyadhari 
and Jamune rivers, (4) Bayra Bil, the largest in the district, 
comprising an area of forty square miles, the greater part of which 
is covered with reed jungle; it is situated east of the Jamuna, 
in the north-east of the district, and is being gradually drained 
and reclaimed, (5) and .6) The Balli and Dantbhanga Bils, the 
former containing ten and the latter twelve square miles, are also 
situated east of the Jamuna, to the north of the Bayra Bil, 
(7) The Bartti Bil, east of Shimnagar, a station on the Hastern 
Bengal State Railway. - (8) The Dholkhera Bil, south-east of 
Baraset. (9) The Ghasalmari Bil. (10) and (11) The Nagar- 
ghata and Khalishkhali Pils, east of the Bayra Bil. 

Large areas of marsh land in the Sundarbans have been 
reclaimed and brought under tillage by means of embankments 
raised to keep out salt and brackish water. Some of the large 
marshes in the heart of the district haye also been drained and 
rendered fit for cultivation by the construction of embankments 
and sluices ; hut as the basing served by these sluices are dependent 
on each other, it follows that whenover there is abnormally heavy 
rainfall, areas which are properly provided with sluices are liable 
to suffer from the overflow of adjoining tracts, and the large 
central basins, which have no proper facilities of their own for the 
discharge of their surplus water, add to the volume contained in 
the surrounding basins. The most noteble drainage work effected 
of late years is that known asthe Magra Hat drainage scheme, 
of which an account will be given in a subsequent chapter. Here 
it will suffice to say that this scheme provides for the drainage 
of an area of nearly 300 square miles in the south of the district, 
which used to be so waterlogged as to be almost a morass. The 
central portion, indeed, was desorthed by the Executive Engineer, 
in 1879, as little better than a permanent jheel. “In the dry 
weather the tides overspead the low land with salt or brackish 
water, and tho rains inundate and destroy the crops. From want 
of drainage and protection, the productiveness of the locality is 
only a fraction of what it should be, and the inhabitants, though 
they may be supposed to be inured to their semi-amphibious 
condition by a long course of preparation, resulting in the survival 
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of the fittest, are affected similarly to those living in the 
vicinity of the permanent bis, Fever is constantly present in 
every village, and other classes of sickness find a congenial home.” 
Though the works designed for the drainage of this tract have 
only recently been completed, the area under cultivation has 
already been extended largely, and the tract has had a substaniial 
increase of population. 

The soil of the district is composed of alluvium, which is of Grotoey. 
great depth. <A boring at Calcutta reached a depth of 481 feet 
without signs of cither a rocky bottom or marine beds, while 
fragments of fresh water shells were found as low as 380 feet 
below the surface. The most remarkable fact connected with the 
geological formation is that there are reasons for believing that 
there has been some subsidence of the country. This is apparent 
from the discoveries made 50 years ago by Colonel Gastrell,” who 
wrote :-—“ What maximum height 1he Sundarbans may have ever 
formerly attained above the mean tide level is utterly unknown ; 
that they ever were much higher than at, presont is, I think, more 
thin doubtful, But that a general subsidence hns operated over 
the whole extent of the Sundarbans, if not of the entire delta, is, I 
think, quite cloer from the result of examination of cuttings or 
sections made in varions parts, where tanks were being excavated, 
At Khulna, about 12 miles north of the nearest Sundarbans 
lot, at a depth of eighteen feet below the present surface of the 
ground, and parallel to it, the remains of an old forest were found, 
consisting entirely of sundri trees of various sizes, with their 
roots and lower p»rtions of the trunks exactly as they must have 
existed in former days, when all was fresh and green above them; 
whilst alongside them lay the upper portions of the trunks, broken 
off ani embedded in a thick stratum of old halt-decomposed 
vegetable mould, nineteen inches in depth, from which, when 
first e1posed, louves, grasses and ferns could readily be separated 
and detuched. Below this were other thinner strata of clays and 
vegetable mould corresponding to the Qaleutta peat, whilst sbove 
was a stratum of argillaceous sand passing into stiff blue clay 
containing numerous shells. One of the trees was fuund project- 
ing far into the upper stratum of blue clay. Many of tho trees 
were quite decomposed, whilst in others the woody fibre was 
nearly perfeot.” 

A writer in the Cudeutia Reviewt of 1859 has given an account, 
of a similar discovery of sundri trees at Canning, ‘“ That forests 


* Revenue Survey Report on the districts of Jessore, Faridpnr and 
Baclergunge. 
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now lie under the Sundarbans we have seen with our own eyes. 
Tn excavating a tank at the new town of Canning, at the head of 
the Matla, large suxdri trees wore found standing as they grew, no 
portions of their stems appearing above ground; their numbers 
may be imagined when we state that in a small tank, only thirty 
yards across, about forty trees were exhumed, ton feet below the 
surface of the country, their timber undecayed, showing that no 
very great period of time has passed over their submergence 
If the present level of their roots could suddenly become the level 
of the country, the whole Sundarbans would be under water. At 
a lower level than these trees, beds of a peaty mass, composed of 
decayed and charred wood, are pierced in Calcutta, Hooghly, 
Dum-Dum and elsewhere, at a depth varying from eight to eighty 
feet.” 


That this subsidence of the surface of the groird is not con- 
fined to the Sundarbans, seems to be confirmed by the fact that 
stumps of trees have also been found at Sealdah in Caloutta, at 
various levels down to a depth of thirty feet, or ten feet below the 
peat. These trees also were pronounced by the Superintendent 
of the Botanical Gardens to be aendri, a tree of which the range 
is restricted to from two to about ten feet below high-water mark, 
It appears, therefore, that the deltaic tract stretching from Khulna 
to Calcutta must at somo time have undergone a subsidence. The 
following evidence in support of this view may be quoted from 
the Manual of the Geology of Iudia, by R. D. Oldham (1898) :—~ 

“The peat bed is found in all excavations round Caloutta, 
at a depth varying from about twenty to about thirty feet, and the 
same stratum appears to extend over a large area in the neighbouring 
country, A peaty layer has been noticed at Port Canning, thirty- 
five miles to the south-east, andat Khulna, eighty miles east by 
north, always at such a depth below the present surface as to be some 
feet beneath the present mean tide level. In many of the cases 
noticed, roots of the suxdri tree were found in the peaty stratum. 
This tree grows a little above ordinary high-water mark, in 
ground liable to flooding, 80 that in every instance of roots 
ocourring below the mean tide evel, there is conclusive evidence 
of depression, This evidence is confirmed by the occurrence of 
pebbles, for it is extremely improbable that coarse gravel should 
have been deposited in water eighty fathoms deep, and large frag~ 
ments could not have been brought to their present position unless 
the streams which now traverse the country had a greater fall 
formerly, or unless, which is perhaps more probable, rocky hills 
existed which have now been covered up by alluvial deposits, 
The coarse gravels and sands, which form so considerable a 
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proportion of the beds traversed, can scarcely be deltaic acoumu- 
lations, and itis therefore probable that, when they were formed, 
the present site of Caloutta was near the margin of the alluvial 
plain, and it is quite possible that a portion of the Bay of Bengal 
waa dry land.” 

As regards the cause of this subsidence various theories have 
been propounded. The writer in the Calutta Review already 
quoted ascribes it to the weight of the superincumbent earth and 
forest. “ If,’’ he says, “‘ we consider the unsubstantial nature of 
the foundation of the Sundarbans, which, at a distance of only 
120 feet from the surface, consists of a bed of semi-fluid mud, 
40 feet in thickness, and then remember the terrifio convulsions 
that have at different periods shaken the delta to its deepest 
foundations, we must not be surprised to find that the liquid mass, 
unable to support the superincumbent weight, has repeatedly 
bulged out seaward, reducing the..level of the delta submerging 
whole forests, together with their fauna and flora.”* Colonel 
Gastrell, again, considered that, though the general depression 
might have been caused partially in this way, it was more probable 
that it was caused suddenly during some great earthquake, 
‘“‘ The fact of all the trees being, as a rule, broken off short and 
none being found standing at Khulna or Sealdsh, might, in that 
case, be accounted for by the enormous wave that, in such a subsie 
dence, would have rolled in from the Bay over the Sundarbans, dea- 
troying all in its path. Or, supposing the subsidence not to have 
been general over the whole tract at first, and only sufficient to 
have submerged the roots below low-tide-level, and so killed them, 
all would have dried up as they stood, and succumbed to some one 
of the cyclones that must have subsequently swept over the tract. 
The latter assumption seems likely, because, whilst at Khulna 
and Sealdah the trees were all broken short off close to the 
ground, at Matla, which is situated between these places, they 
are said to have been found intact and unbroken, which could not 
have been the case had a greet wave, caused by the sudden 
subsidence of the country, swept in from the Bay over the sinking 
forests : in thet case, Khulna, Matla and Sealdah, supposing the 
submergence general, would have been exposed and suffered 
alike, and the trees would have been equally decomposed in all 
places. The fact of their not being so seems to clearly show 
that the subsidence at Khulna was prior to that at Matla, as in 
the first place the trees were mostly decomposed, while in the 
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second they wero not so. All is pure conjecture, however, and 
the causes may have been very different,” 

The process by which the present alluvial surface was formed 
has been well described by Dr. Thomas Oldham, in an article 
published in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1870. 

“I suppose no one will hesitate to acknowledge that the whole 
of the country, including the Sundarbans proper, lying between 
the Hooghly on the west and the Meghna on the east, is only 
the delta caused by the deposition of the debris carried down by 
the rivers Ganges and Brahmaputra and their tributaries. It 
is also equally well known that in such flats the streams are 
constantly altering their courses, eating away on one bank and 
depositing on the other, until the channel in which they formerly 
flowed becomes choked up, and the water is compelled to seek 
another course. It is also ceitain that, in this peculiar delta, the 
general course of the main waters of tho Ganges has gradually 
tracked from the west towards the east, until, of late years, the 
larger body of the waters of the Ganges has united with those 
of the Brahmaputra, and have together proceeded to the sea as 
the Meghna. Every stream, whether large or small, flowing 
through such a flat, tends to raise its own bed or channel by tho 
deposition of the tilt and, sand it holds suspended in its waters, 
and by this gradual deposition the chaunel bed of the stream 
is raised above the actual level of the adjoining flats, It is 
impossible to suppose a river continuing to flow along the top of 
a raised bank, if not compelled todo so by artificial means, and 
the consequence of this filling in and raising of its bed is that, 
at the first opportunity, the streim necessarily abandons its 
original course, and secks a new channel in the lower ground 
adjoining, until, after successive changes, it has gradually wandered 
over the whole fiat and raised the entire surface to the same 
general level. The samo process is then repeated, new channels 
are out out, and new deposits formed. 

‘‘Bearing these admitted principles in mind, look to the 
delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra. The Ganges river, 
emerging from its upper levels round the Rajmabal Hills, and 
prevented by their solid rocky barrier from cutting further to 
the west, sought its channel in the lower ground adjoining, and 
originally the main body of its waters flowed along the general 
course now indicated by the Bhagirathi and Hooghly, But, 
gradually filling up this channel, it was again compelled to seek a 
new course in the lower, because as yet comparatively unfilled-in, 
ground lying to the east. And, the same process being repeated, 
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it wandered successively from the rocky western limit of the 
delta-flat towards the oastern. If this progress eastwards was 
allowed to be sufficiently slow to admit of the gradual filling in 
of the country adjoining, the delta was formed continuously up 
to the same general level, and the larger streams or channels, 
passing through this flat to the sea, bocame unavoidably diminished 
in size and inthe quantity and force of the water they carried, 
the main body passing round further to the east, and having 
its course in the channels successively formed there.” 

Tho following account of the botany of the district was Borsxy. 
contributed for the revised edition of the Imperial Gasetteer by 
Lieut.-Col. Sir D. Prain, cm.c., c.1.n., the present Director of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

The stretches of low-lying land under rice cultivation afford 
a foothold for numerous marsh species, like Sphenoclea, Hydrolea, 
Ammania, Enhydra, Wedeliay Hygrophila and Sesbania, while 
the numerous ponds and ditches are filled with submerged and 
floating water plants, like Uériewdaria, Pistia, Bydrilla, Lagaro- 
siphos, COeratophyllum, Ottelia ond Vailisneria. Remarkable 
among these for its rarity, and interesting on account of its 
distribution to Europe on the one hand, and Australia on the 
other, is the floating Droserad Aldropanda. The edges of sluggish 
creeks are lined with large sedgos and bulrushes; the banks of 
rivers havo a hedgelike scrub jungle of Derrts, Malbergia and 
Casalpina, with climbing Jpomeas, Argyreias and Menisperme, 
and a few trees like Pongamia glabra, Barringtonia acutanqula and 
Thespesia popuinea, Tho sides of embankments and village sites, 
where not occupied by habitations, are densely covered with 
village shrubberies of semi-spontaneous spocies, like Odina, 
Zisyphus, Acacia, Glycosmis and Trema, often interspersed with 
clumps of planted bamboos and groves of Areca, Moringa, Mangi- 
fera and Anona. Waysides and waste places are filled with 
grasses and weeds, usually of little intrinsio interest, but often 
striking because of their distribution. A very large proportion 
of the species of this class to be met with in the district has 
been inadvertently introduced by human agency ; besides weeds 
that are indigenous in other parts of India, these include 
European or African species like Senebrera pinnatifida, and 
Xanthium spesidsum, and especially American species like Agera- 
tum conysoides, Scoparta dulcis, Wissadula rostrata, Evoloubus 
nummulasifoliue, Pepromia pellucida, Malachra capitata, Herpestris 
chamedryoides. Croton sparstflorus, and many others, which not 
only hold their own with, but spread more plentifully than, 
similar weeds of truly Indian origin. 
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The following account of tho wild animals, game birds and 
reptiles met with in the 24-Parganas is given by Mr. F. B. 
Bradley-Birt, 1.c.s. : 

“The following wild animals are found in this distriot :— Order 
Ungulata. —Barking deer (Cervulus aureus), spotted deer (Azis 
maculatus), hog deer (Axis porcinus) and wild pig (Sus Jndicus). 
Order Carnivora.——Tiger, panther, fishing cat, civet cat, palm 
civet, mongoose, monkey, jackal, fox, and others. ‘The more 
interesting are described below :— 

“The chital (Cereus axis) is commonly known as the spotted 
deer of India. It is reddish brown in colour, with distinct white 
spots along its back and sides. The colour varies, however, from 
a light reddish brown, in young stags, almost to black in old males, 
The shading is darkest about the back, gradually fading as it 
approaches the ventral aspect, which is white. One instance of 
albinism in a stag has boenmet with. Each horn has three 
distinct points, but the short snags just above the brow antlers, 
found in stags in other parts of India, are absent in the Sundar- 
bans variety. he ordinary length of horn is about 25 inches, 
with a thickness of 33 inches. ‘These are shed very irregularly, 
antlers in velvet being mot with at all times of the year, This 
deer is common in the jungles of the Sundarbans, and is 
found in fairly large herds along the sea coast, where long glades 
of short green grass are to be melt with. It causes great destruc- 
tion to paddy crops in new clearances, leaving cover carly in the 
afternoon, and approaching, as night comes on, quite close to the 
hamlets of villagers. Its cry is a short high-pitched kind of bark, 
genorally used as a signal or alarm, but also when calling to ono 
another, the intensity of pitch and sharpness in a ory of alarm 
being greater than in an ordinary call, Ordinarily it drinks the 
salt water of the rivers and orceks, though it shows its preference 
for fresh water as soon as tanks are dug in a new settlement, 
During the rutting season, stags have been observed in long 
combats, pushing each other, with antlers interlocked, up and 
down a cloar bit of jungle, and uttering guttural sounds. The 
ohitad is readily tamed, and tame ones are used by shikdris ag 
decoys when shooting. Larking decor and hog deer are not 
uncommon, but, being very shy, are seldom seen along the banks 
of streams. They are found in the reserved forests and unoultiv- 
ated parts of the northern side of the Sundarbans, Little need 
be said of the Bengal monkey. He is harmless, and is common 
in all tracts which aro still under jungle. 

“The wild pig abounds in the jungles of the Sundarbans, and 
is fuirly common over the rest of the district, being met with 
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wherever clumps of bamboos or undergrowth on waste lands afford 
it cover. The young of the animal is dark brown, with longitudinal 
stripes of a lighter shade. ‘These stripes disappear after a 
few months, and the animal then puts on a black coat. The 
boar is armed with long tusks, which, in a veteran of solitary 
habits, may measure over 9 inches. Wild pigs go about in 
sounders of from four to ten individuals, according to the nature 
of the ground which affords them cover. ‘They are particularly 
destructive to paddy in ear. In walking through standing 
crops, the stalks coming between their forelegs are pressed down, 
and the grain thus brought to their mouths. The animals go 
slowly through the fields, leaving behind them long lines of 
destroyed plants. Except in the northern pert of the district, it 
is quite impossible to spear pig, a8 the country is not suitable for 
riding. The animals have to be shot down. This is, however, 
a poor form of sport, as pigs-are not particularly alert, or shy of 
human beings, and can be easily got-at.. For the former reason 
they furnish the ordinary food of the tiger. 

“The dgh or tiger (Felis tigrie) is fairly common 
in the jungles of the Sundarbans. In fact, it is impossible 
to land anywhere in that tract without coming across the 
pugs, or foot-prints, of that animal. But inferences drawn 
from such marks, as to their numbers, would be erroneous, unless 
it is remembered that tigers aro great wanderers, covering 
large distances in search of prey, and readily swimming 
across the rivers and 4/dls which intersect, the jungles on 
all sides. As an instance of their swimming capacity may 
be mentioned the fact that a stray tiger was not long ago 
found at the mouth of the Rasiilpur river, in the Midnapore 
district, which had swum across from Sagar Island, the breadth of 
the river between being about eight miles. The Sundarbans tiger 
is not so large as his congener along the ‘l'arai, or in the Central 
India jungles, the average length of males being 9 feet and or 
females 8 feet 6 inches. In their marking these animals vary 
greatly. The young tigers are handsomer than the old ones; their 
colouring is more vivid, and the stripes darker and closer together. 
A curious adaptation to environment is seen in the tigers 
frequenting the sand dunes of the sea face. These sand dunes are 
covered with tall, brown spear-grass, and immediately behind lie 
the glades of green herbage, on which deer feed and pigs come out 
A tiger, in such surroundings, would be rendered conspicuous by 
his stripes, so the sand dune tiger has almost lost his stripes. The 
last specimen examined by the writer had barely half a dozen 
thin dark lines, mostly about the shoulder, and the coat of the 
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animal was of a tawny orange colour, well adapted to the grass 
or sand dunes. It was not an old tiger. The age of tigers can 
be told by the ridge of bone that runs along the top of the brain- 
pan, which becomes more prominent as age increases, or by the 
canine teeth. In the adult they are hollow throughout, and the 
base is open, With age the base gots closed, and the tooth, so far 
as it shows from the gum, is solid. Tigers are not gregarious in 
habit : more than two are seldom seen together, and though these 
may frequent the seme haunt in the day, they almost invariably 
separate at night while searching for prey. They are seldom seen 
in these parts during the day. ‘These animals are extremely sus. 
picious, and with their senses well developed. The writer once 
tied up cattle in the glades along the sea coast, and, though tigers 
were in evidence on the spot for three nights in succession, they 
failed to attack such an unusual form of prey. Once, however, 
beef is tasted, they soon become:eonfirmed cattle destroyers, and 
causo great loss to the villagers of the abdds. Tigers in the 
Suuderbans very often carry away wood-cuttors aud others who 
frequent the reserved forests for wood or other forest produco, and 
some man-eaters have been known to stop work in new clearances 
by the frequent toll levied on human life. The writer has como 
across a well authenticated instance where such a marn-cater 
charged into a line of some six or cight men, working along a 
bund, at about 8 or 9 a. M., and carried off a man from their midst. 
They are numerous in the Khulna portion of the Sundarbans, 
where they cause much loss of life, They formerly gave trouble 
in the Backergunge and 24-Parganas tracts of the Sundarbans; 
but, with the steady extension of cultivation, their number has 
decreased, and thoy have been forced to move southwards towards 
the Bay, where they live chiefly on wild pig and deer. Tigers 
breed during the months from December to June, the poriod of 
gestation being from 14 to 15 weeks. No elephants can bo used 
in the jungles of this district, and, owing to the dense growth of 
the wild date and cane, it is impossible to beat. ‘Tho only method 
of killing tigers ia by sitting up over kills or bait. Like other 
animals in the Sundarbans, tigers drink the salt water of the 
rivers and creeks, so that, as a rule, there are no water-holes to sit 
over. The Government reward for their destruction is Rs 50 on 
the forest reserves, and Rs. 25 elsewhere. 

“ Chitta bagh or panther (Felts pardus). The animals known to 
sportsmen as leopard and panther are really of the same species, 
the difference being merely that of size and colour, which 
varies from melanism to albinism, though tho latter is extremely 
sare, The panther is not found in the Sundarbans jungles, nor 
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is it anything but rare in the northern parts of the district. An 
occasional animal is heard of from time to time as frequenting 
some jungle or waste lands, but as soon as it takes to killing goats 
and young cattle its doom is assured. Panthers have been kuown 
to develop into extremely dangerous man-eaters, their power of 
climbing giving them an advantage over tigers, but no such 
instance has heen reported in this district of late years, 

“The fishing cat (Felis viverrina) is found inthe Sundarbans, 
though it is a vory rare animal. One specimen was captured by 
the writer and sent to the Zoological Gardens, It was a full- 
grown specimen, beautifully marked with the rosettes of a leopard, 
of which it was a picture in miniature. It had taken refuge in a 
tree during the high water of a spring tide. Though it could 
have swam across a fairly broad stream and escaped, it did not 
do so, but kept going short distances from tree to tree. The civet 
cat (Viverra sibetha) and palm eivet( Paradomurus) are found in the 
district, tho latter being rare; but- for a description of these 
animals the reader is referred to standard works on mammalia. 
Tho jungle cat (Felis chava) and civet cat are found in the vicinity 
of inhabited and reclaimed tracts. The wd or otter (Lutra nar) is 
found in small colonies in parts of the Sundarbans, The animal 
is tamod by fishermen, and trained to dyive fish into their nets, 


“Tn the Sundarbans there are no game birds, except the jungle Sie - 


fowl. Owing to tho absence of shi/s, no ducks are found, beyond 
small flights of common teal on some of the rivers. Snipe are 
not very plentiful. Sagar Island, however, is resorted to by geese 
(greylag), which feed on the paddy fields at night. The 
northern part of the district possesses some jhils and chars 
which are visited in the winter by the usual migratory ducks— 
common mallard, pochard, shoveller, gadwall, teal, pintail, widgeon, 
But the couutry here is well populated, and many guns aro 
possessed by sizkdris and villagers, so that ducks are too often 
disturbed to be plentiful. Nor is their stay very long. Snipe 
(pintail, common and painted) are found during the winter on 
paddy land. (olden plover are also met with when the paddy 
has been cut. Partridge and quail (button) are scarce. Tho 
only other game bird is the curlew, which is found on the banks 
of all streams. He is shy toa degree, and large flocks are often 
seen flying off on the least sign of danger. When shot during 
the cold weather. the flesh of the curlew of the Sundarbans is very 
delicious, but after March it tastes fishy, and is sometimes 
uneatable, The younger birds are best for the table. Of other 
birds, the common vulture (black and brown), kites, hawks 
mainas, golden orioles, sandpipers, egrets, plovers, waders, pelicans, 
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herons, owls, doves, crows, woodpeckers, jays and other small 
birds are seen. 

“The fish of these waters helong mostly to the carp and dog-fish 
families. They are plentiful and found at all times of the year. 
The growth of Calcutta has created such a demand for this 
article of diet, that in the neighbourhood of Dhapa, Bamanghata, 
Garia and other parts, paddy land has been converted into 
fisheries by breaking the unde in places, and allowing the tide 
water to flow over tho land along various small channels, at the 
mouths of which neis and traps are laid. Fishing also goes on 
largely amongst the creeks of the Sundarbans, each day’s catch 
being put into large bamboo cylinders which, when full, are 
towed up to the neaxcst marts. The varicties commonly found 
in the Sundarbans are the bhekti, Ailsa, tapsi, bhdngan, kau-magur, 
rekha, rucha, chitra or bisatara, parse, tenyra, bdnapdta, ditnia, 
magur and kat, Orabs and shrimps are common. Good business 
is done in shrimps, which are dried and despatched to Chittagong 
and Burma. Sharks ere common in these parts, and are caught 
in nets for the sake of their fina, with which the Maghs and 
Arakanese do good business, and obtain large profits. 

“The kumbair, or marsh crocodile (Crocodilus palustris), is 
found in tanks, jhi/s and the upper reaches of all the rivers in the 
district, The larger animals are by no means averse to attacking 
man, though this crocodile generally lives on fish and the common 
domestic animals, which it either catches itself, or the carcasses 
of which aro thrown into the river by the inhabitants, It isa 
cannibal, and will feed on tho remains of its own kind. Another 
species, the estuarine crocodile (C. poroans), inhabits the lower 
reaches of the rivers right up to the sea face. It is emphatically 
the man-eating crocodile of India. It differs from Crocodilus 
palusirig in having a narrower head, with two ridges on the 
skull converging towards the snout, and, in the adult, four instead 
of five tecthin the upper jaw, counting from the median line to 
the notch. Both species are much given to basking on the sand 
spits and banks which are left uncovered at low tide, where, 
especially during the winter, they will be foundlying with their 
mouths wide open. The writer has not been able to discover 
why they should open their mouths at that season, and not at 
other times. The Crucudidus porosus grows to great lengths: a 
specimen in the British Museum is recorded to be 33 feet. It 
breeds in certain favourite rivers; the eggs are laid amongst a 
mounds of leaves, the fermontation of which hatches the young. 
The Fuldobi creek, for instance, will be found in-J. anuary and 
February full of young crocodiles, As the animals frequent the 
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same spotea, year after year, they can be waited for and shot. Tho 
cry of a crocodile is a long drawn howl, which the writer has 
had the opportunity to hear on two occasions. The snub-nosed 
crocodile {incorrectly called an alligator) may be seen in large 
numbers along banks of streams, especially during the cold 
weather. He is known to overturn boats for the purpose of 
killing human beings. At times they are so daring. that they 
entor homesteads at night and carry off the first person they can 
seize. They alsoenter fields during the day, and kill and carry 
away cattle. They are most forocious, and cause great loss of 
life. Thoy are often harpooned by village people, who go after 
them in boats for the purpose, and not unfrequently bring them in 
amidst the rejoicings of the entire village ”. 

During the cold weather, from November to January, thore Ci™4Ts. 
is an almost ontiro absonce of cloud and rainfall. The total 
mean rainfall for these threo months is very little over one inch. 
The mean temperature falls from 72° in November to 65° in 
December and January, but humidity continues high. A feature 
of the cold season is the oscasional occurrence of low-lying fogs, 
which dissipate with tho rising sun. In February the temperature 
begins to rise, the moan for tho month being 69°. Southerly 
winds become more frequent with the advancing year, and jthere 
is a period of transition characterized by occasional thunderstorms, 
accompanied by rainfall, ‘The average amounts to I inch in 
February and 1:7 inches in April. The moan maximum temper- 
ature is 96° in April, and there isa decline of 1° in May. 
Night temperature incroases slowly, and the highest monthly 
averago is nol reached till June and July, when it is 79°. The 
mean temperature for the whole year is 78°. 

In May, monsoon weather is occasionally experienced when 
eyclonic storms occur near the head of the Bay. These storms 
bring heavy rainfall, and the average consequently rises from 
14 inches in April to 53 inches in May. In some years the fall is 
far heavier, ¢.g., in 1893 the total fall at Calcutta during May 
was 25 inches, in 1878 it was 15 inches, and in 1865 it was 16 
inches. With the commencemont of the south-west monsoon, 
which gonerally occurs in the latter half of June, but sometimes 
is deferred till the beginning of July, humidity increases to 90 
per cent. of saturation, while heavy cloud is continuous and 
rainfall of daily occurrence, ‘The average rainfall is 11 inches 
in June, 13 inches in July and August and 10 inches in Septem. 
ber. The mean temperature slowly diminishes from 85° in June 
to 80° in October. During the latter half of September, and 
throughout October, cloudy weather alternates with bright 
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sunshine, the bright periods lengthening until they merge into 
the continuous fine weather of the cold season. 

One of the most remarkablo cases of heavy rainfall in the 
24-Parganas occurred in September 1900, when, for four days, a 
shallow depression lay over South-West Bengal. During these 
four days the fall was 14 inches at Sagar Island, 32 inches at 
Diamond Harbour, 380 inches at Calcutta and 25 inches at 
Barrackpore. Scarcely less remarkable was the precipitation in 
the first week of June 1913, when the rainfall was 17°38 inches 
at Alipore, 19°53 at Basirhat, 11°53 at Barrackporé, 13°73 at 
Barasot and 17:18 inches at Diamond Harbour. Heavy down- 
pours also occur in short periods, chiefly accompanying thunder- 
storms. At Calcutta, slightly over an inch of rain has fallen 
within 10 minutes, equivalent to a rate of nearly 7 inches per 
hour, and in May 1918 there were three inches in 20 minutes 
during a thunderstorm. 

The severe cyclones of the transition periods, 7.7, in May and, 
later, in October and November, occasionally enter the north- 
wost angle of the Bay of Bengal, in which case they move north- 
wards into South-West Bengal, Serious danger arises when a 
storm wave occurs in combination with a high tide, as happened 
in the historic cyclone of 5th October 1864. 
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References to this portion of the Gangetio delta in the Mahd- gan.y 
bhdrata, the Raghuvansa, and some of the Puranas show that at #18tORY- 
the dawn of history it lay between the kingdom of the Suhmas, 
in Western Bengal, and that of the Vangas,in Hastern Bengal, 
the boundaries of which were ill-defined and varied according to 
the power of their kings. The Suhmas lived near the sea coast 
on a great river, with marshes full of canes, which has been 
identified with the Bhagirathi,* while the Vangas are described 
as having fleets of warboats and astrong force of elephants. At 
the time of the Raghuvansa the country appears to have been 
subject to the Vangas, for that work tells of the defeat of tho 
naval forces of the Vangas by Raghu, who “established pillars 
of victory on the isles in the midst of the Ganges.” These 
islands, in all probability, represented the present area of the 
24-Parganas, which was still a fen-land intersected by rivers and 
full of morasses. Ptolomy’s map of the second century, A. D., 
indeed, shows the south of the delta as cut up by rivers and 
estuaries to such an extent that it was practically a collection of 
islands, In the seventh century, A. D., the district may have 
formed part of the land of Samatata, which is described by the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen ‘Tsiang (Yuan Chwang) as a low-lying 
country bordering on the sea and rich in crops, flowers and fruits. 
Its climate was soft, its inhabitants were small of stature, of 
black complexion, and hardy. Buddhism was represented by 
80 monasteries and 2,000 priests, but the number of Hindu 
temples was far greater. General Cunningham was of opinion 
that Samatata included the whole of the delta between the 
Bhagirathi and the main stream of the Ganges, its capital 
being at Jessore;t but the distances given by Hiuen Tsiang seem 
to indicate that the site of this city must be identified either with 
Dacca or with some place in the Bikrampur pargana of the Dacoa 
district. However this may be, Samatala appears to be merely 
another name applied to Vanga on account of its flat, low ocoast- 
line; and as it is described as being 3,000 &, or 500 miles, in. 


® Monmohan Chakravarti, Notes on the Geography of Old Bengal, J. A. 
8. B., 1908, pp. 284-5. 
+ Ancient Geography of India (1871), pp. 501-8. 
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circnit, as low and moist, and as situated along the sea coast, there 
is nothing improbable in the hypothesis that it included part of 
the present district. Samatata is also mentioned in an insorip- 
tion of Samudragupta (cirra 360 A.D.) a8 o tributary frontier 
kingdom of the Gupta ompire, and Yasovarman of Kanauj 
(cirea 731 A. D ) is credited with the conquest of Vanga in the 
Prakrit poem Gando-taho. 

Nothing definite, however, is known of tho district until 
the end of the fifteenth century, when a few details may bo 
gathered from a Bengali poom of Bipradasa, dated 1495, and from 
the Ain-i- Akbavi, which embodies the rent-roll drawn up by Todar 
Mal in 1582; these, it may be mentioned, are the earliest: works 
extant in which Calcutta is referred to. The poem of Bipradasa, 
which describes the voyage of a merchant called Chind Sandagar 
from Burdwan to the sea, mentions several riverside villages from 
Bhatpara to Baruipur. It tclls.us that he passed by Ariddaha, on 
the east, and Ghusuri, on the west, and that he then kept along 
the eastern bank of the river and passed Calcutta. Thence 
Chand proceeded down the Adi Ganga, which, as mentioned in 
the previous chapter, was formerly the channel by which the 
waters of the Ganges found their way to the sea, Krom tho 
Ain-i- Akbari, we find that the district formed part of the sarkar, 
or revenuo division, of Satgaon, which extended from near 
Sagar Island on the south to a little above Plassey on the north, 
and from the Kabadak river-on the east to beyond the Hooghly 
on the west. The greater portion lay east of the Hooghly, 
within what aro now the districts of the 24-Parganas and Nadia. 
Calcutta (Kalikate) is mentioned, with two other mahals, as 
paying (in combination with them) a revenue of a little over 
Rs. 23,000; and several of the present parganus are found in the 
list of mahals. Four of these lic along the northern edge of tho 
Sundarbans, viz., Ilatbiagarh, Mednimal (close to Canning), 
Maihati and Dhuliépur. From the fact that theso parganas were 
assessed to revenue, Dr. Blochmann is of opinion that the List of 
mahdis given in the Ain-i-Akbari “ onables us positively to assert 
that in 1582 the northern outskirt of the Sundarbans, so far 
og it lies within the Presidency division, corresponded almost 
exactly to the northern boundary of the jungle marked on modern 
survey maps." 

The actual ruler of the Sundarbans at this time appears 
to have been a Hindu chief called Pratapaditya, one of the 
chiefs known collectively as Barah Bhuiyas, who wero nominally 


* Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol, I, p, 381. 
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vassals of the Emperor, but really enjoyed independence in 
the south and south-east of the Gangetic delta. Akbar’s 
armics were occupied in quelling a dangerous military revolt and 
in campaigns against tho turbulent Afghans, who were in a 
state cf constant rebellion and had actually made thomselves 
masters of Orissa and part of Bengal. He had  conse- 
quently not been ablo to redneo to complete subjection this 
outlying part of his dominions, and the Barah Dhuiyis, secure 
in the retrout which the great waterways and swamps seoured 
them, were for atime able to defy his power. There were 
in Bengal, says Du Jarric,* prefects of twelve kingdoms, who 
obeyed no one, paid no tribute and displayed a royal splendour. 
‘They did not, however, call themselves kings, but Boiones—which 
is meroly a Latin translation of Bhuiyas. 

A halo of legend attaches to Pratapaditya, who is regarded 
by Lengali' Hindus as a mational hero. Briefly, tradition 
relates that his father, Bikraraiditya, established the fortunes of 
the houso and made his eapital at Iswaripur, now a small village 
in tho Khulna district about 12 miles south of Kaliganj; it 
was also known as Yasohara, of which the colloquial equivalent 
is Jasor. Ho was oventually supplanted by his son Pratapa- 
ditya, who removed the capital to Dhumgh&t, another place in 
the Sundarbans, the actual site of which is doubtful, but which 
cannot have been very far from Iswaripur. Pratapaditya 
extended the limits of his kingdom by conquest, till all the 
surrounding country acknowledged his rule. He declared himself 
independent of the Mughal Emperor, and auch was his power and 
prowess ‘that he defeated, one after another, the imperial generals 
sent against him. In course of time he became tyrannical, and 
assassinated his uncle, Raja Basant Rai, and all but one of his 
children. Nemesis followed, for an army sent, or commanded, 
by Man Singh, Governor of Bengal from 1589 to 1604, suo- 
ceeded in penetrating the recesses of the Sundarbans. Pratapa- 
ditya was taken by surprise, his capital was captured and he 
himself made prisoner. He escaped, however, the ignominy of 
being paraded a captive in the imperial city, for, preferring death 
to dishonour, he swallowed some poison that he kept concealed 
in a ring. 

Pratapaditya is identified with the king of Chandecan, or 
Ciandecan, who is mentioned several times in the letters of 
Jesuit missionaries who visited Bengal at the end of the sixteenth 
century. Tho first to come to Bengal were two priests named 


* Histoire dee choses plus mémorables advenues aux Indes Ovtentales? 
Bordeaux, 1608-14. 
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Fernandez and Jose, who, on their arrival at Hooghly in 1598, 
were invited by the king of Chandecan to pay him a visit. ‘The 
account of their journey given by Fernandez shows that the 
route lay through the Sundarbans, tho king holding his court at 
a place situated half way between Chittagong and Hooghly. 
The king’s dominions, he says, ware so extensive, that it would 
take 15 to 20 days to traverse them. The country had a great 
trade in bees’ wax, which was produced in the jungles; it was 
infested by dacoits, and hoe and his companion encountered 
great dangers, both from them and from tigers, before they 
reached Chandecan. Next year Jora was joined at that place 
by another Jesuit priest named Fonseca, who wrote that the 
king received him with great kindness: indeed, no Christian 
prince could have behaved better, A church was even built at 
Chandecan, which was dedicated to Jesus Christ: this was 
the first Christian church erected in Bengal. A few years 
later, in or shortly after 1602, some Jesuit priests went to 
Chandecan with Carvalho, the Portuguese commander of the 
island of Sandwip. The king promised to befriend them, but 
meditated treachery. Ho summoned Carvalho to “Jasor,” and 
there had him put to death,* while the Jesuit priests were’ driven 
out, It remains to add that Parchas also mentions the reception 
of the Jesuit mission by Pratapaditya—‘ The king of Chande- 
can (which lieth at the mouth of the Ganges) caused a Jesuit 
to rehearse the Decalogue.. . .. This king and the others of 
Bacolat and Arakan have admitted the Jesuit into their country.” 

Mr. Beveridge identifies Chandecan with Pratapaditya’s capital 
of Dhumghat, which he places in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Kaliganj in the Khulna district; Another theory is that it was 
SagarIsland. Tho latter theory is accepted by Babu Radhakumud 
Mookerji, who in his History of Indian Shipping, pointa out that 
Chandecan was one of the chief centres of Hindu naval activity 
during Man Singh’s viceroyalty. “By far the most important 
seat of Hindu maritime power of the times in Bengal was that 
established at Chandikan, or Sagar Island, by tho construc. 
tive genius of Pratapaditya, the redoubtable ruler of Jessore. 
Numbers of men-of-war were always to be found ready for battle 


* The murder was intended to secure the favour of the king of Arskin. 
Kedar Ray, of Sripur (in the Dacca district), another of the Barah Bhuiyaa, had 
obtained possession of the island in 1602 and placed it in charge of Carvalho. 
An attempt was made by the king of Arakan to tako it, but was unsuccessful, 

+ Bakls, which was ruled over by another of the Barah Bhuiyis. It 
comprised portions of the present districta of Backergunge and Dacca. 

t Were the Sundarbans inhabited in ancient times? J, AS. B., Vol. XLY, 
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and in a seaworthy condition at that naval station. ‘There were 
also three other places where Pratap built his shipyards and 
dockyards: these were Dudhali, Jahajaghata, and Chakrasi, 
where his ships were built, repaired and kept.*”’ It is said that 
a Portuguese admiral of Pratapaditya (named Rodda) defeated 
the Mughal forces in a battle fought at the confluence of the Adi 
Ganga aud Bidyadhari; at this spot there is a group of temples, 
with an old image of Kali, the foundation of which is ascribed 
in the Bangadhipa Pardjaya (by Babu Pratap Chandra Ghosh) to 
Raja Basant Rai, the unole of Pratapaditya.t 

Jn the latter half of the sixteenth century the emporium for... 
the sea-borns trade of Bengal was Satgion on the Saraswati, not Exezisn 
far from the town of Hooghly. The Portuguose shared in this S#™"* 
trade, but, owing to the shallowness of the upper reaches of the : 
river, their heavily laden sea-going vessels could not go up there, 
but had to anchor off Gardon,Reach to load and discharge, their 
cargoes being taken up and down the Tlooghly in country boats, 
On the arrival of the Portuguese fleet every year, a bazar of mat 
huts sprang up at Bator, on the east bank, to be burnt down on 
its departure and re-erected next year on its return. In con- 
sequence of the silting up of the Saraswati, Satgion was gradually 
superseded as a commercial centre by Hooghly, and some of its 
inhabitants migrated to the western bank. Four families of 
Bysakhs, and one of Seths, founded the village of Gobindpur (on 
the site of the present Fort-William in Calcutta), and another 
market was established at Sutanuti, the site of which is now 
occupied by the north of Caleutta. ‘The name of the latter place, 
which means cotton market, shows that it was a bazar for the sale 
of country-mude yarns and cloth. In addition to the Bengali 
population, the new settlement appears to have attracted Armenian 
merchants, for a tombstone in the churchyard of St. Nazareth, 
an Armenian church in Calcutta, bears an epitaph to the 
memory of the wife of “the charitable Sookeas,”’ who died in 1630. 
It was here that the English, under Job Charnock, sought a 
refuge after their abandonment of the Hooghly factory in 
1686. 

There had for somo time been friction between the English 
and the Mughals, owing to the exactions of the latter and their 
interference with the Company’s trade ; and Hedges, the Company’s 
Agent in Bengal, repeatedly urged that they should definitely 
break with the local government, and build a fort on Sagar 


* History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity (1912), p. 218, 
¢ Bengal Past and Present (April 1908), Vol, II, p, 259, 
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Island for their own protection and the maintenance of their 
trade. In 1683 the Directors oxpressed themselves against the 
view of ‘our late Agent and some of our Captains, that there is no 
way to mend our condition but by seizing and forlifying one of 
those pleasant islands in the Ganges about the Braces.” Not long 
afterwards other counsels prevailed, and the Directors recorded 
their opinion that the Mughal Governors, having “ got. the knack 
of trampling upon us, and extorting what they please of our estate 
from us, by the besieging of our factories and stopping of our 
boats upon the Ganges, will never forbear doing so till we have 
made them as sensiblo of our power as we have of our truth and 
justice.” Eventually, they despatched a fleet of six ships and three 
frigates, under Nicholeon, with orders to take on board all their 
officers in Bengal, send an ultimatum to the Nawab, and, if he 
failed to give a satisfactory answer, soize Chittagong, which was 
to be fortified and placed under.Charnock as Governor. 

The arrival of the Rocvester and-ono frigate at Hooghly, and 
also of some reinforcements from Madras, brought up the strength 
of the forces under Charnock to 400 men. IJostilities broke out on 
the 28th October 1686, and Charnock soon realized that with such 
a small command, and at such a distance from the sea, he could not, 
hold out against the overwhelming army which the Mughals 
could bring up. Accordingly, afler some fruitless negotiations, 
he embarked his forces* on the 20th Decomber 1686, and, drop- 
ping down the Hooghly, sought refuge at Sutanuti. “During 
January, 1687, he erected some hovels on the river bank of 
Sutanuti, even hoped for permirsion {o build a factory, and got 
the length of signing twelve articles with the Viccroy’s agent, 
which confirmed the previous grants of trade {o the Knglish, 
customs free. But in February, the swamps having shrunk to 
their cold weather dimensions, the Viceroy put an end to parleys 
by sending an army to crush the new settlement. ‘The country 
all up in arms around us, and without any hope of peace,’ wrote 
Charnock, the English had again to take to their ships, and seck 
refuge seventy miles further down the river, where, amid the 
tidal flats and creeks of Hijili, its waters merge into the sea.”t On 
the way they stormed and took the fort of Tanne (which stood on 
the site of the present Botanical Gurdens), an exploit laconically 
described by Charnock in the words—“On the Lith February 
eapelied and took his fort at Tanna, with ne loss only of @ man’s 


* Ace onli to the Riyasu- -s-Saldtin, Charnock signalized his act ture by 
burning part of the town by menns of a levs, which he turned on it frum the deck 


of his ship ! 
}~ Hunter's History of British India, Vol, Li, p. 257, 
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log, and some wounded.” Further down the rivor they plundered 
and destroyed the Nawab’s granaries and salt depdts, and also 
captured and carried off all the vessels they met. At Hijili, 
Charnock held out against an army of 12,000 men until June 
1687, when he secured a treaty by which the English were allowed 
to settle along the Hooghly, but were forbidden to go beyond the 
Tanna forts and had to restore all the vessels they had taken. 
From Hijili, the English moved to Uluberia in the Howrah 
district, which was thought to be a good site for a settlement. 
“Your town of Ulluberrcah,” wrote the Court of Directors, 
“hath, we understand, depth of water sufficient to make dooks 
and convenicnces for the ropairing of any of our biggest ships and 
is a healthful place. We hope you may so manage that place or 
town of Ulluberreah, which you have artioled for, that it may in 
time become a famous and well governed Hnglish colony.’* 
Eventually, howover, it was decided to concentrate at Sutanuti, 
as appears from a letter, dated 80th September 1689, in which the 
Bengal Council referred to ‘tour reasona for the altering of our 
opinion about Ullaberreah snd pitebing on Chutanuttee as the 
best. and fiitest on the main,” and statud that they were satisfied 
that Uluboria had been misrepresented by those sent to survey it. 
Accordingly, in September 1687, Charnock again came to 
Sutanuti and set to work to. make! a permanent settlement there. 
“ Ho again opened ‘nogoeiations’ for leave to build a factory, and 
moauwhile hutted the remnant of his troops on the high eastern 
bank, Fora year he laboured at the double task of buying a 
permit from the Viceroy, and erecting a factory in anticipation of 
it, With infinite labour and endurance of misery, through the hot 
weather and drenching rains of 1688, he threw up a rough shelter 
for his ague-stricken followers, and begun some poor defensive 
works, ‘To him arrived on September 20, 1688, Captain Heath, 
with another reproachful despatch from the Directors, and orders 
to put the whole survivors on board ship and to sail for the con- 
quest of Ohittagong.”+ The expedition sailed in November 
1688, but was a lamentable failuro. Nothing was done at 
Chittagong, and tho fleet sailed back to Madras, where 
“Charnock ate out his heart for fifteen weary months.” 
In February 1690, the Emperor granted the English a new 
liconso for trade, and the Viceroy of Bengal issued a permit 
authorizing thom fo return to Bengal, while, in return for the 
payment of Rs. 38,000, Charnock received a guarantee that 


® Hedges Diary, Vol, II, p, 76. 
4 Hunter's History of British India, Vol: UL, p. 260. 
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their trade should be free and exempt from local exactions, 
“Having received His Highness’ guaranteo, Charnock and his 
refugees at Madras made their way through the monsoon 
tempests of 1690 to the Hooghly river. At length on Sunday, 
August 24, 1690, at noon, the weather-beaten band anchored, 
for the third time, in the long pool of Calcutta. With a poor 
guard of 30 soldiers all told, they scrambled up the steep mud 
bank, which was thenceforward without a break to grow into the 
British capital of India. They ‘found the place in a deplorable 
condition, nothing being left for our present accommodation, and 
the rain falling day and night.’ Charnock’s own fellow- 
servants, huddled together on the malarious river bank, almost 
mutinied for a return to their houses and gardens in Hooghly 
town.” But the old man knew that the Company’s goods could 
never be safe so far beyond the guns of its sea-going ships, He 
had had enough of fenceless factories, and ho resolved to create 
for his masters a stronghold which should be a surer guarantee 
than any farmdn, even if he perished in the attempt. He 
perished: but not until by two more years’ of endurance he had 
founded Calcutta, 

“They were two miscrable years. The buildings which he 
set up with so much labour and peril in 1688 had been burned. 
Three ruined earth hovels alone remained on the high rivor 
bank, and the wretched band had to live in boats during the 
most unhealthy months of the year. ‘Throughout the pitiless 
monsoon months of 1690, Charnock struggled on, erecting 
such shelter as he could ‘with mud walls and thatched till we 
can get ground whereon to build a factory.’ In the scorching 
summer of 1691, we still find him and his desponding followers 
dwelling in only ‘tents, huts and boats’. It is no wonder that 
the weakor brethren continued to clamour for their ‘ profitable, 
easy old habitations’ in Hooghly town. Nor it is surprising that 
Charnock sent home an incomplete cargo thut year, for which the 
superior Council, amid the comfort and plenty of Madras, soundly 
rated him. Yet Calcutta grew. Its deep pool attracted the 
trade from the Dutch and French settlements higher up the river, 
and Armenians began to flock to a place where they felt safe, 
But the fever-haunted swamps which stretched behind the river 
bank exacted a terrible price for its prosperity. ‘Death over- 
shadowed every living soul.t The name of Calcutta was 


* The poverty of Charnock’s resources may be realized from the fact that two 
men whom he sent to Hooghly had to supply him with such necessary articles as 
a pair of gharas, three large dishes and o dozen plates. 

Wilson's Harly Annals of the English in Bengal, p. 208. 
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identified with Golgotha, the place of skulls. Within a decade 
after Charnock finally landed on the deserted river bank in 1690 
it had become a busy mart with 1,200 English inhabitants, of 
whom 460 were buried between the months of August and 
January in one year.* The miseries of the fever-stricken band 
throughout 1690 and 1691 are not to be told in words.’’t 

The mortality of the pioneer settlers is not to be wondered at 
when it is remembered that the only place on which they could 
build their houses was a narrow strip of land on the river bank, 
and that inland stretched a swampy jungle and brackish lagoons. 
Tt has before now been pointed out that the place seemed marked 
out by nature as unfit for human habitation. “It is stated 
by Marshman that the reason for Charnock leaving Uluberia 
was the unhealthiness of that locality ; but he certainly did not 
gain much in that respect by the change. ‘Though allowed by 
the Nawab to choose any site below Hooghly, he selected perhaps 
the most unhealthy site on, the whole river. The Salt Water 
Lake on the east left masses of dead, putrid fish as the water 
receded in the dry season, while a dense jungle ran up to 
where Government House now stands. ‘The new settlement 
was situated about 160 miles from the sex. The south wind—the 
only mitigation of the fierce tropical heat which prevails from the 
end of March to October—blows over salt marshes and steaming 
rice lands on its way to the city. Its almost uniform dead level, 
with depressions lying below the level of high water in spring 
tides, renders it difficult to drain properly, while the soil on which 
the town is built possesses every quality which the site of human 
habitation ought not to possess.’ The writer concludes that 
Charnock selected SutSnuti for some inscrutable reason,” while 


* Hamilton’s Hast Indies, II, 7, 8. 

+ Hunter’s History of British India, U1, 266-268, 

fSterndale’s Historical Account of the Caleutéa Collectorate (1885). Bterndate 
algo points out that less than 200 years ago the entire site was described as ‘a place 
of mists, alligators ond wild boars”, and that even 80 years Sater “Chowringhee 
was out of town, and palki-bearers charged double fare for going to it, while at 
night servants returned from it in parties, having left their good clothes behind 
them through fear of dacoits, which infested its outskirts. When we consider the . 
labour and expenditure incurred in making modern Calcutta what it is, we must 
adm ¢ the appropriateness of the motto udopted by the Corporation for the city 
arma— Per ardua stabilis esto’, 

The Indian view of the aalubrity of Cajcutta was no more favourable. The 
author of the Aiyazu-s-Saldtin pithily eummed it up as follows in 1788: * Tta air 
is putrid, ite water salt, ite soi] damp.” Its climate for eight months in the your 
was very unheulthy, and the best that he could say of the remaining four wag that 
they were “not very unhealthy.” 

It is almost superfluous to add that Calcutta has been purified and rendered 
sanitary, like other tropical cities auch as Havana, Colon, Vera Cruz and Rio de 
gneiro, which were once regarded as{pest-hovger. 
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popularly his choice is often ascribed to chance. The story 
is that he waa delighted with the charms of the place while 
amoking a hookah in the shade of n largo pipal tree near the site 
of the present Sealdah station or of a mim tree near the present 
Nimtala Ghat, 

It has already been shown, however, that England had realized 
the insecurity of settlements planted in the midst of populous 
cities, and exposed to every outburst of hostility or eaprice of the 
local Governors, The policy of securing « fortified post at or near 
the mouth of the Ganges had long been urged upon the Directors, 
and was at last accepted by them ; and the passage from the Bengal 
Council letter quoted above makes it cloar that the selection of 
Sutanuti was tho result of deliberate judgement, it being held to 
be “the best and fittest place on the Main.” Sutanuti was, in 
fact, chosen for commercial and strategic reasons. ‘The Hooghly 
river tapped the trade of the Ganges Valley, and Sutanuti was 
situated at tho highest point at which the river was navigable 
for sea-going vessels. Tt was, moroover, protected against attack 
by the river on the west and by morasses on the east, and it 
could be defended by tho guns of the shipping. 

al es The English were not tho first European nation to settle in 
Srrtim. the district. The Portuguose jare said to havo oceupied Tardaha 
MENTS. on the Bidyadhari, at the spot where Tolly’s Nullah now 
joins that river, a coutury before the foundation of Caleutta. 
They combined piracy with trado, and Channel Creek, the branch 
of the Hooghly which soparates Sagar Island from the mainland, 
was known in the eighteenth century as Rogues River. from the 
Portuguese and Magh corsaira who infested it. The Dutch had 
established a factory for salting pork at Barnagore before the end 
of the seventeenth century, and, later, maintained a station at 
Falta for sea-going vessels. Streynsham Master, the President 
of Madras, who visited Bengal in 1676, states that the Dutch had 
a hog factory at Barnagore, where they killed about 3,000 hogs a 
year, and ealted them for their shipping ; while Hamilton, in 1706, 


* Rudyard Kipling, for instance, writes in a Tale of Two Cities in Departmental 
Ditties: 

“Thus the mid-day halt of Charnock—more’s the pity — 
Grew a City. 

Aa the fungus sprouts chaotic from its bed, 
So it spread— 

Chance-directed, chance-erected, lnid and built 
On the silt-- 

Palace, byre, hovel—poverty and pride 
Side by side ; 

And, above the packed and pestilential town, 
Death looked down.” 
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refers to the ladies of edsy virtue who made their homes there. 
Ttefentaller sleo saya that Barnagore was famous for its afte 
cloths, and Price, in his Observations, says the cloth factories there 
determined Charnack to choose Calcutta us the site for his new 
settlement. 

The Duteh took little part in the political dissonsious of the 
time, but occasionally had to assert themselves, in order to prevent 
their trade being stifled by the exactions of the Mughal officials, 
who frequently held up the flotillas of cargo boats proceeding up 
and down the river. In 1684, we find that a squadron of four 
Dutch ships from Batavia anchored at Barnagore, in order to bring 
the Mughal Governor to reason by means of a naval demonstra- 
tion. It had the dosired offect, for tho embargo on their cargo 
bouts was withdrawn. A little later they were again embroiled 
with the Mughal authorities, and withdrew from their settlenonts, 
but in 1686, wheu war broko ont between the Nawab and the 
English, they wero again put in possossion of their factory and 
bazar at Barnagore, andi appeur to have done a good trade. 
Admiral Stavorinus, who came on a visit to Bengal, from Batavia, 
at the oud of 1769, states that only an undor-oflicer of the Fiscal 
of Chinsura resided at Barnagore, but the Dutch flag was kept 
flying, and a house was maintained for tho accommodation of any 
of their servants who happoned to stay there. He writes—‘' The 
coarsest sort of blue handkerchieves are made here’; also— 
* Barnagore is famous on account of the great number of ladies of 
pleasure who reside there, and who paya monthly recognition to 
the Fiscal of Chinsura for the exercise. of their profession.” Of 
the small settloment at Falta, where the English took refuge 
after ‘the capture of Calentta by Siraj-ud-danla in 1757, he 
writes—‘ The Fiscal of Chinsura keeps ono of his officers here to 
have an eye on the illicit and smuggling trade, that is, in such 
cases when matters have not boen settled with the Fiscal, and a 
proper consideration made for his connivanes.” 

In tho early part of the eighteenth century, the ill-fated and 
short-lived Ostend Company appeared among the ranks of tho 
competitors for tho trade of Bengal. The merchants of Ostend, 
Antwerp and other towns in the Netherlands, had long been 
anxious to have a share in the commerce with tho Indies, and in 
1722 succeeded in abtaining from the Emporor of Austria (in 
whose dominions the Notherlands wore thon included) a charter 
authorizing them to form a Company, known as the Ostend 
Company, to trade with the East Indies. Shortly before they had 
secured this charter, one of the ships which they had sent out as 
a private venture arrtved in the Hooghly, and, with the assistance 
of the French at Chandernagore, succecded in getting a full cargo, 
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Before sailing for Europe, the captain applied to the Nawab, 
Murshid Kuli Khan, for some land on which to erect a factory, in 
case a company was incorporated. His request was veadily 
granted by the Nawab, who, it is said, was not only anxious to 
increase the trade of the province, but also to introduce rivals to 
the English. He therefore assigned the Flemish the village of 
Bankibazar, on the bank of the Hooghly. The name of this 
village has dissappeared from the maps, and itssite can only be 
identified from old charts, which show that it was situated near 
‘Garulia and Palta, about 3 miles north of Barrackpore. Here 
the Flemish factors af first resided in houses made of mats and 
bamboos, but they afterwards erected brick dwellings, built a wall 
round their factory, with bastions at the angles, and ex- 
cavated a chaunel leading to the river, with a depth sufficieut to 
admit sloops of a considerable burthen. 

Misfortune dogged tho company from the ontset. The first 
ship sent by it to Bengal, the BuyirrorCharles, which carried 30 
guns, was lost while going up the Hooghly. The greater part of 
the cargo was, however, saved, and the officers and crew succeeded in* 
reaching Bankibazar. ‘I'heir success in trade* was regarded with 
great joalousy by the Dutch and English, who are said to have 
bribed the Faujdar, or Commandant, at Hooghly, to make a false 
representution tothe Nawab of the strength of the fortifications at 
Bankibasar, and of the danger of allowing them to retain a place of 
such strength within « few miles of Hooghly. The Nawab believed 
the report, and ordered the closure of the factory. The Flemish 
defied his order, and made-ready for) resistanco. The Faujdar 
then sent a large force from Hooghly, under the command of Mir 
Jafar, who invested the place from the land side and, expecting 
a long siege, threw up entrenchments to protect his men from the 
Flemish fire. The besieged, however, completely commanded the 
river, and only permitted such boats to pass as they pleased. The 
French at Chandernagore, moreover, while pretending to assist in 
negotiations for peace, smuggled in arms and ammunition. 
Among others, the Flemish captured the sou of a rich Mughal 
merchant of Hooghly, whomthey detained asa hostage. The other 
merchants of that town brought pressure to bear on the Faujdar to 
secure his release, and a truco was declared for a few days, at the 
end of which he was set freo, on his father paying a heavy ransom. 
After this, the siege was vigorously pushod on, and supplies out 


* According to Stewart, they completely established the Ostend trade in 
Bengal by underselling the other Europeans, ‘The Riyazu-s-S@latin pietur- 
esquely states that they set the cap of vanity on the head of pride, and bragged that 
they would sell velvet, wool and silk fabrics as cheap as gunny cloth, 
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off. The Indians all deserted and left tho Europeans to their 
fate. The garrison was reduced to fourteen persons, but they 
offered such a desperate resistance, and served their guns with 
such accuracy, that none of the Mughal troops dare advance from 
their entrenchments. he Agent himself had his arm shot off by 
a cannon ball, and, realizing that further resistance was useless, 
embarked with the survivors at dead of night, and reached in 
safety one of the Flemish vessels lying in the river, in which he 
set sail for Europe. Next morning the Mughal troops took 
possession of the factory, and razed its fortifications to the ground. 

In 1727, the opposition of the European maritime powers 
forced the Court of Vienna to suspoud the Company’s charter for 
7 years, but, in spite of this, the factory at Bankibazar appears to 
have been reoccupied, and private merchants occasionally sent out 
ships to India. Stowart tells us that, “as the Agent of the head 
of the factory in Bengal was_a porson of groat activity and 
determination, he continued.to furnish.them with cargovs.” In 
order to stop this illicit trade, the Nnglish duspatehed a squadron, 
with orders to enforco a blockade. The Commodore sont two of 
his ships to tuke two of the Ostend ships that were anchored 
between Calcutta and Lankibazar. ‘The Ostend vessels made no 
fight. The Sf, Lieresa, the smaller of the two, struck her colours 
without firing a shot, sndwas takon to Calcutta; the other, slip. 
ping hor cable, took refuge under the guns of the Bankibazar fac. 
tory, where tho English did not venture to follow her, and escaped. 
In spite of all their misfortunes, the Flomish uppear to have kept 
up the factory at Bankibazar until-i744, when they were again 
expelled.* The Company itself after a precarious existence, 
prolonged by the desire of the Austrian Government to participate 
in the Kast India trade, became bankrupt in 1784.t 


* Bengal Public Consultations, October 14, 1744. M. Law also refers, in a 
letter, datod 1756, to “the affair of the Ostend Company” in 1744, Isulated 
factors were stationed at Bankibazar until 1744 (Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1 
466). 

t Stewart’s History of Bengal (1818), puges 422-26, and Riyaze-s-Salétin 
(translation by Maulavi A bdus Salum, 1904), pages 276--78. 

There ia considurable confusion about the Ostond Company in works that 
yvefer to the settlement at Bankibazar. The Riyazu-s-Salatin ascribes its establish. 
ment aud defonce to the Danes. Stewart, while stating that it was owned by the 
Ostend Cowpany, calls it tho German factory, and ity defenders Gennanas, 
Mr. 8. C. Hill in Bengal in 1766-57, though he refers in the body of his work to 
the Ostend Company, enters it in the index as “ the Emden Company or Prussian 
settlement”, and snuaks of tho defence of Bankibazar by the Emdoners. ‘here ia 
similar confusion about the date of the capture of Bankibazar by the Mughals. 
Stewart gives the date as 1733, and Orme as 1744, while Alexander Hamilton, in 
A New Account of the East Indies, givea it as 1723, The last date wust be 
accepted, for Hamilton’s book was published iu 1727, and the whole affair is attribut- 
ed by the Rivazy-s-Salatin to the time of Murshid Kuli Khan, who died in 1725, 
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To revert to the history of the English settloment, the rebel- 
lion of Subha Singh, which broke out in 1696, seemed at one time 
to threaten its very oxistonce. Tho rcbols overran the country as 
far as the western bunk of the Houghly, capturod Hooghly itself, 
and, crossing the river, succocded in capturing Murshidabad. One 
band even approached Sutanuti and sct fire to the villages near it, 
but the zamindars of the ueighbourhood attacked and drove 
them off with the loss of nincty men. The English were forced 
to have a ship at anchor in the ILooghly, in order to prevent the 
rebel bands from crossing the river, and whon a body of the 
insurgents besieged the Tanna fort, they lent the commandant a 
vossel to serve as a guard-ship, with the help of which he repulsed 
the attack. In their foar for tho safely of the settlomont, they 
applied to the Nawab for permission to fortify their scttlemont, — 
and on being told that they might defend thomselves, set to work. 
to build a fort. 

In 1698, they obtained from Prince Azimu-sh-shin, grandson 
of Aurangzeb, who had becomo Nawab of Bengal, permission to 
purchase from their oxisting holders the right of ronting the throe 
villages of Calcutta, Gobindpur and Sutanuti. For this concession 
they paid the Prince lis. 16,000, and thereby acquired a definite 
status as zamindaér of the three villages, for which they paid an 
annual revonue of Ks. 12,000. 'Rlcy followed this up by an 
embassy to the Emperor Farruklsiyar’s court at Delhi, to procure 
the recognition of their rights, and poruission to purchase property 
on the bank of the Hooghly. The Empvror granted tho permis- 
sion sought for, but it was, ti uw etoat oxtont, rendered nugatory 
by the opposition of the Nuwab. 

In 1742, the English merchants wero again exposed to the 
alarms of war, for the Marathas were raiding the country on the 
west of the Hooghly, and their cavalry might even sweep down 
upon Caleutta. The Ziyress was moored off Perrin Point, to 
keep guard over tho river, and in 1748 tho Maratha Ditch was 
commenced. This ditch, or moat, took off from the Hooghly, and 
was intended to stretch ina semicircle from Sutanuti on the 
north, to Gobindpur on the south, a length of about seven miles: 
the line planned for it corrusponded roughly with what is now 
the Chitpur Canal on the north, and thence first: south, and then 
west, with the present Circular Road. Boginning at the Hooghly 
on the north, three miles were completed in six months, but the 

alarm then subsided, and the ditch was nevor completed: the 
portion of it running castward from the ILooghly wus eventually 
utilized in the construction of the Chitpur Canal. The danger of 
a Maratha raid was not, however, really over, for the Consuitations 
of March 1748, refer to the Marathas having captured ‘‘ Tanner's 
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Fort,” i.¢., the Mughel fort at Tanna, but fortunately for the 
English they did not attempt to cross the Hooghly. 

Of the internal state of the district at this time there is 
unfortunately little record. It is known, however, that the 
people were exposed, not only to the sudden fury of cyclones, but 
also to constant raids by piratical freebooters and slave-deslers, 
Such a cyclone burst on 80th September 1787, when Calcutta 
“looked like place that had been bombarded by an enemy.” 
Great dumage was done to the shipping, all the boats and small 
craft were destroyed, and “the storm laid the whole black town, 
throughout the Honourable Company’s bounds, in so much that 
hardly 20 thatched houses were standing next day.”* Tho raids 
of Portuguese and Magh pirates had long been tho terror of the 
people in riverain tracts. Streynsham Master states in his diary 
of 80th November 1676, that the fort of Tanna had been built to 
check the incursions of pirates*from Arakan, and that, ten or 
twelve years before, they had carried, off the people of the 
riverside villages to their slave murket at Pipli, “in consequence 
of which none durst live lower than this place,” 

The Sundarbans were infestud by these corsairs, and a chain 
had to be run across the ILooghly between Caloutta and Sibpur to 
prevent them extending their raids up the river.t Accordivg to 
the Hust India Chronicle for 1758, the Maghs, in February 1717, 
carried off from the southern parts of Bengal no less than 
1,800 persons—men, women and children. They were taken to 
Arakan, where the king chose tho artisans, about one-fourth of 
the number, to be his slaves; the rest wore sold into slavery, at 
prices varying from Rs, 20 to Rs, 70, and set to work on 
the land. Slavery was also common in Calcutta, as we may 
realizo from the remurks of Sir William Jones, Chief Judge of 
the Supreme Court, in 1785—* Hardly a man or woman exists 
in a corner of this populous town who hath not at least one 
slave child, either purchased at a trifling price, or saved for a life 
that seldom fails of being misorable. Many of you, I presume, 
have seen large boats filled with such children coming down the 


ee 


* CLR. Wile, 4 Short History of Old Fort William in Bengal. 

+ From the Riyazw-s-Saldtin we learn that the officer in charge of the fort at 
Makbwa, or Tanna, kept an iron chain (every link whereof wae ten seers in weight) 
ready slongeside the walls, to block the passage of pirato boats coming up the river. 
The author gives a travellers’ yarn about Charnock forcing a passage on his way 
to Hijili in 1687. The Commandant bad recoived orders not to allow the English 
ships to paes, and had accordingly laid the chain from one bank to another, 
Charnock, however, cut through the chain with an English sword and sailed down 
the river. 
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river for open sale at Calcutta. Nor can you be ignorant that 
most of them were stolen from their parents, or bought, perhaps 
for a measure of rice, in time of scarcity.” 

On the 20th June 1756, Calcutta was taken by Siraj-ud-daula, 
and the tragedy of the Black Hole followed. Drake, the 
Governor, pusillanimously deserted his charge, and fled to the 
ships, not without risk, for soveral muskets were fired at him by 
the enraged men whom he abandoned to their fate, but none of 
them hit him. Even on the ships, Drake and the survivors were 
not safe, for when they attempted to make their way down the 
river, they were forced back by the guns of Fort Tanna, and two 
of the smaller vessels were driven ashore. ‘I'hey accordingly 
returned to their anchorage off Gobindpur, and remained there till 
the 24th, when they were joinod by three ships from Bombay 
that had run the gauntlet. Hmboldened by this reinforcement, 
they set sail, and after losing another vessel, which ran ashore off 
Budge-Budge, reached Falta on the. 26th June. Falta, we are 
told, was then “a place of sono importance, having a town with a 
large bazar, and was nioreover the station of all the Dutch ship- 
ping.”* At Falta the English remained for six months, until an 
avenging force had been collected, and they felt themselves strong 
enough to take the field. In the beginning of August they 
received a reinforcement of 230 men, mostly Europeans, under 
Major Kilpatrick, which had been sont from Madras before the 
news of the fall of Caleutta, The Europeans from the out- 
stations also made their way to Falta, as well as those who had 
escaped from Calcutta during the attack, of whom there must: have 
been nearly one hundred ; while the fleet was materially strength- 
ened by the arrival of vessels from England, Bombay and else- 
where, that were bound for Caloutta. 

“But though they were thus early enabled to muster so con~ 
siderable a force at Fultu, they were wretchedly provided with 
arms, ammunition, stores, and even with clothing ; nor were they 


* “It strains the imagination,” writes Sir William Hunter in 4 River of 
Ruined Capitals, “to conceive that this green solitary place was once the last 
foothold of the Hritish power in Bongal. A consultation held by the fugitive 
Council on board tho schooner Phamiz relates how their military member had 
written ‘4 complimentary letter to the Nawab,’ wko had dune their comrades to 
death, ‘ complaining a little of the hard usage of the English Honourable Company, 
assuring him of his good intentious notwithstanding what had happened, and 
begging him in the meanwhile, till things were cleared up, that he would trent 
him at leaat as a friend, and give orders that our people might be supplied with 
provisions ina full and friendly manver.’ To sucha depth of abasement had 
fallen the British power—that power to which in less than a year the field of 
Plassey, higher up the same river, was to give the mastery of Bengal.” 
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much better off for provisions, ‘Their numbers, too, soon began 
to decrease ut a-foarful rate, especially in Major Kilpatrick’s 
detachment, in which the mortality was very great. Partly from 
the absence of sutlicient shelter on shore, and partly from fear of 
surprise, they all slept on board the vessels, where, from want of 
room, they were compelled to ocoupy the open decks. ‘this 
exposure during the rainy season, coupled with bad food and other 
privations, brought on 8 malignant fever, which infected all the 
ships, and ultimately carried off a majority of the party, leaving 
the remainder in a wretchedly reduced and pitiable condition.” 
When at length, in December 1756, the relief expedition arrived 
from Madras, under the command of Clive and Admiral Watson, 
“ siokness and death had been so fearfully busy amongst them, 
that, out of the party of 23° men brought round by Major 
Kilpatrick, one-half had sunk into the grave, and only about 
thirty of those who survived “were fit for active duty.* The 
remnant of the Bengal military force, from being more accustomed 
to the climate, appears to have fared better. t”’ 

Though his full foreo had not arrived, Clive determined on an 
immediate advance. His first objective was the fortlat Budge- 
Budge, which Manik Chand, who had been appointed Governor 
of Calcutta (now renamed as Alinagur), had strongly fortified and 
garrisoned: it mounted no less than eighteen guns. ‘The expedi- 
tion left Falta on the 27th December, and next day anchored off 
Mayapur. Before sunset on the 28th December, Clive started, 
with the Company's troops, on a march overland, his object being 
to get to the north of Budge-Budge and out it off from Calcutta, 
while the fleet bombarded it from the river. It was a long and 
weary march, for, there being no draught cattle, the soldiers 
themselvos had to drag the field pieces,+ and they were misled by 
their guides, who took them inland through a swampy tract, 
intersected by watercourses, in which progress was necessarily 
slow. It was not till 8 a.m. next day that they reached their 
destination, u depression [situated nearly ten miles north-east of 
the fort at Budge-Budgo, and about a mile from the river bank. 
Exhausted by the night’s march, they lay down to snatch a few 
hours’ sleep, and, there being no suspicion that the enemy was 
anywhere neur, no sentries or picquets were posted, Scarcely had 


* Orme, Vol. 2, page 120. Ives, page 99, states, that to the bost of his 
remembrance not above thirty remained alive, and not above ten fit for duty. 

+ Broom’s History of the Bengal Army, pages 78-75, 

t According to Clive, the field-pieces were, after all, of little use, “ having 
neither tubes nor port-fires, and wrong carriages sent with them from Madras.” 
Malcolm, Vol. J, page 164, 
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they been asleep an hour when Manik Chand came down upon 
them with « force of 1,500 horse and 2,000 foot. The troops, 
completely taken by surprise, ran (0 their arms and formed line as 
the enemy came up. l'ortunately, the latter not expecting to 
find the English asleep, had merely opened fire, and had not come 
to close quarters. They succeoded in capturing the guns, but 
lacked heart to push home an attack. Clive rallied his men, 
and a bayonet charge dislodged the Mughal troops from their 
commanding position. The Bongul Volunteers recovered the 
guns, and their fire forced tho Mughal infantry to fall back upon 
their cavalry, after which the British troops advanced in-line. 
The enemy stood firm for some time, until u shot from one of the 
guns passed close {o the head of Manik Chand, who was mounted 
on an elephant. Alarmod at his danger, he gave the signal for 
retreat, and the whole body moved rapidly off towards Calcutta, 

In the meantime, the Admiiral’s ship, the Kent, having out- 
sailed the rest of the fleet; anchored before the fort, and opening 
a heavy fire, soon silenced that of the enemy and mado a breach 
in the ramparts ; but, the troops having endured co much fatigue 
already, it was dotermined to defer the assault until the next 
morning. They accordingly passed the remainder of the day 
without any further hostilitics, and in the evoning were joined by 
a party of 250 sailors, under the command of Captain King. 

«“ At night all was perfectly quict. Not a sound was to be 
heard, save the measured tread or cecasional challenge of the 
sentries posted round the camp—a_precantion not neglected a 
second time—when suddenly tho wholo force was aroused by 
shouts and firing in the direction of tho fort. Several of the 
sailors, excited by finding themselves once more on shore, with the 
prospect of active employment, and a liberal allowance of liquor 
that had been distributed that evening, strolled out to take a look 
at the fort. One of these, named Strahan, more adventurous than 
the rest, got up close to the walls unpercoived, and, finding that 
the guna had made a practicable breach in one of the bastions, could 
not resist the inclination to ascend it. On reaching the top, he 
found a party of the garrison sitting together smoking, Being 
armed, he immediately fired a pistol amongst them, and waving 
his cutlass shouted out, “ The place is mine”, giving three hearty 
cheers at the sametimeo. The enemy, recovering from their sur- 
prise, and perceiving thut he was alone, immediately attacked him. 
He defended himself with great intrepidity and skill, until at Inet 
his sword broke off closeto the hilt, when he would have been over- 
powered, had not some of his comrades, who heard his shouts, 
opportunely arrived to his assistance. A sharp conflict now 
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ensued. The troops rushed to the fort to join in the attack, and 
the garrison, of which a cousiderable portion had previously 
retreatod, fled in all directions. Tho only casualty on this occasion 
was that of Captain Dugald Campbell* of tho Bengal Service, who, 
whilst leading on a company of the sepoys, was shot by some of 
the sailors, who mistuok them for a partly of the enemy. Captain 
Eyre Coote, commanding the detachment of King’s troops that 
had landed, took possession of the fort that night.”’t 

The sailor to whom the capture of the fort was due, received 
an unpleasant surprise next morning. ‘Strahan, the hero of the 
previous night’s adventure, was brought before Admiral Watson, 
who, however much he might udmire the individual bravery dis. 
played, considered it necessary to show his displeasure at ibe breach 
of discipline that had beon committed. On being called upon for 
an oxplanation of his conduct, Strahen replied—-‘ Why, to bo sure, 
Sir, it was I that touk the fort, but.I hope there was no harm in 
it.’ Tho Admiral, scarcely able to repress a smile at the simplicity 
of tho answer, expatiuted on the consequences that might have 
ensued from such irregular conduct and fically dismissed him with 
a severe rebuko and a threat of punishment. Strahan, somewhat 
surprised at this turn of alfairs, no sooner found himeelf clear of 
the cabin than ho oxclaimed--* Well, if 1 am flogged for this ‘ere 
action, I will never take another fort by myself as long as I live, 
hy G-d.’”’t It is nvedless to say that no punishment was inflicted, 

On the 2nd Jauuary 1757, Calcutta was recovered, and at the 
end of the month the Nawab advanced to retake it, with an army 
of moro than 40,000 men, against whom Clive could put into the 
field only 1,350 Europeans and 800 sepoys. With this small 
force he attacked the Nawab, who had taken up a positiont 
between the Salt Lake and the Maratha Ditch. The action took 
placo near what is now the Ciroular Road in one of the utorning 
fogs so common in and round Calcutta in the cold weather ; and 
the English, aftor carrying the enemy's camp, lost their way. The 
battle was not, therefore, as decisive as it would otherwise have 
been, but the reverse was sufficient for Siraj-ud-daula, who become 


* Warren Hastings married tho widow of this officer. 

4 Broome’s History of the Bengal Army. 

t The English occupied an cncawpment north of Caleutta. “ While the 
« olonel (Cliva) was in search of a proper place for an encampment, a wild buffalo 
ian at his guard, and nithough the sepoy it attacked discharged his muaket ball 
into its body, aud received it ou bis bayonet, yet the creature killed the man and 
made off.” (Ives, p, 110), The presence of a wild buffalo so close to Calcutta ehows 
how close the jungle was to the infant city. Tho Salt Water Lake occupied a much 
larger area than it docs now, and came up to within a mile of Calcutta. 
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Accordingly, on the 9th February, he signed a treaty, by which 
he restored to the English the goods and villages that he had 
seized, promised compensation for what had been damaged or 
destroyed, recognized all their former privileges, and permitted 
them to establ!.h a mirt*, and erect. fortifications. 

On the 20th December 1757, Mir Jafar, the new Nawab of 
Bengal, made an assignment to the East India Company of the 
zamindari or landholder’s rights over a tract of country known as 
the Zamindari of Calcutta, or as the 24-Parganas Zamindari, from 
the number of paryanas included in it.t This tract lay chiefly to 
the south of Caleutta, and comprised an area of 882 square miles. 
The Company received only the zamindari rights, t.e., the right to 
collect rents from the cultivators, with the jurisdiction of a zamin- 
dar over them, and was subject to the obligation of paying to the 
Nawab the land revenue assessed on the land. ‘The grant did not 
confer a full proprietary status,which was made over in 1759 to 
Clive by a sana, or decd. granting him: the 24-Parganas as a pagir, 
or military fief, in return for the services which he had rendered, 
more particularly in aiding to suppress the rebellion of the 
Eniperor’s eldest son, who ascended the throne under the name of 
Shah Alam. By this latter deed all the royalties, dues and rents 
collected by the Company, in its capacity as landholder, and paid by 
it into the treasury of the Muhammadan Government, were made 
over to Clivo, who thus beeame, for all practical purposes, u superior 
landlord over his own masters, the Company. Clive’s claims to 
the property, as the overlord of the Company, were contested by it 
in 1764 ; and in 1765, whon he returned to Bengal, a new’ deed 
was issued confirming the unconditional grant to him for ten 
years, with reversion afterwards to the Company in perpetuity. 
The deed, having received the Emperor's sanction on the 12th 
August 1765, gave absolute validity to the original jagir grant in 
favour of Olive, but limited its term to ten years, after which the 
24-Parganas were to be transferred to the Company as a perpetual 
property. The sum of Rs. 2,22,958, which was the amount of 
annual land revenue assesscd upon them when they were made 
over to the Company in 1757, was paid to Clive from 1765 until 
his death in 1774, when the full proprietary rights reverted to the 
Company. 


nave 


* The first coin struck in the English mint wae issued on the 10th August 1757 
and bore the name of the Emperor, 

7 The 24 Parganas were—(1) Akbarpur, (2) Amirpnr, (3) Azimabad, (4)!Bulia, 

(5) Baridhiti, (€) Basandhari, (7) Caleutta, (8) Vokhin Sagar, (9) Garh, 

(10) Hathidgarh, (11) Ikhtifrpur, (12) Kharijuri, (13) Khaspur, (14) Maidanmal (or 

Meduimal)), (15) Migura, (16) Manpur, (17) Mayda, (18) Munrigacha, (19) Paikan, 

(20) Pechakulf, (21) Satal, (22) Shahnager, (23) Shxhpur and (24) Uttar Pargana. 
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In 1759, war broke out with the Dutch, who, afraid of the rich quay 
Bengal trade being entirely monopolized by the English, had eda 
begun to intrigue with the Nawab, who for his part was anxious 
to have a counterpoise to the power of the English. In October 
1759, seven Dutch ships sailed up the Hooghly, having on board 
7060 European and 800 Malay troops. “To allow the Dutch 
troops to land, and form a junction with the garrison at Chinsura, 
was to admit the establishment of a rival and superior force in the 
province, which, coupled with the conduct of the Nawab, was to 
submit to the certain ruin of the English influence and power in 
Bengal. ‘lo prevent this, which could only be done by force, was 
to commence hostilites with a nation with which the mother 
country was at peace*.” Clive resolved on a bold course. He 
ordered up the only three Indiamen that there were in the river, 
with a smaller vessel called the Leopard, to protect Caleutta, and 
reinforced the garrisons in the forts-on either side of the Hooghly, 
The Dutch sent a remonstrance, recapitulating their grievances and 
threatening vengeance, if the English hindered them from coming 
up the river or searched their vessels. Clive replied that there was 
no desire {o injure the Dutch trade, or interfere with their 
privileges, but, under existing treaties with the Nawab, it was 
impossible to allow their vessels or troopsto pass. He therefore 
referred them to the Mughal authorities, offering his services as a 
mediator. His coolness enraged the Dutch, who began hostilities 
without further parley. They seized several trading vessels, 
captured the Leopard, and, landing at Falta and Raipur, attacked 
and burnt the English factories. On the other hand, Colonel 
Forde marched north from Caloutta, and, on the 20th November, 
seized the Dutch factory at Barnagore, after which he crossed 
the Hooghly so as to keep the garrison at Chinsura in check and 
intercept reinforcements. 

The Dutch fleet came slowly and cautiously up the river, for 
they had no pilots, and on the 23rd landed the troops at Sankrail, 
after which they dropped down the river to Melancholy ( Manikhalij 
Point, below which the three English ships lay at anchor. Next 
day the English ships attacked them, in spite of their superior 
atrength, for there were seven shipsin the Dutch fleet, four of which 
mounted 36 guns each. After a fight lasting only two hours, the 
Dutch commodore struck his colours,and all his captains followed his 
example, except the second in command, who cut his way through, 
and, the English ships being too crippled to pursue him, escaped 
to Kulpi, where, however, he was captured by two other eee 


*, Broome’s, History of the Bengal drmy. 
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ships, who were hurrying up the river to join the meagro naval 
defences. Short as the action had been, it was flerco while it 
lasted. One of the English ships recoived no less than 90 shots in 
her hull, while her rigging was cut to pieces. Not one of her 
men was killed, however, though soveral were wounded, the sailors 
having been screened from the enemy’s fire by bags of saltpetre—a 
risky, but successful, device. The land force of the Dutch fared no 
better, being signally defeated at Bedarrah, near Chinsura ; and 
the war onded with a treaty, by which the Dutch promised to 
sond away all but 125 of their soldiers, to restore their fortifica- 
tious to their former condition, and never to allow moro than one 
ship at a time to come up the river beyond Kulpi, Falta or Maya- 
pur without the Nawab’s exprers sanction. 

The exigencies of space forbid any but a brief mention of the 
work of reclamation and development carried out in the Sundar- 
bans towards the close of the eighteenth century by ‘Tilman 
Henckell, who was Judgo‘and Mugistrate of Jessore in 1781, and 
had jurisdiction over the Sundarbans tract to the sonth, “His 
acquaintance,” writes Sir James Westlund in his Report on the 
District of Jesscre, “with every subject affecting his district 
was most intimate; and no wrong was too remote for his energy 
to grapple with, uo advantage too distant for him to strive aftor. 
The idea of his administration wus that it was the duty of 
Government to procure the peace and comfort of the mass 
of the inhabitants, though it might involve some harm in reapect 
of the Company’s commercial interests. ‘Those views wore a 
little too advanced for his age, for there was then too great an 
inclination, on the part of Govornment officials, to look upon the 
natives as born only to be a means of profit to the Company. 
Mr. Henckell was never unmindful of his employers’ mercantile 
interests, but he always sot this before him as his duty—to guard 
the then almost helpless natives from the oppressions to which 
they were subjected by the commercial oflicers of tho Company, 
as well as by their own zamindars,”’ 

In the Sundarbans, Henckoll inagurated a system of roclama- 
tion, which, after many viciasitudes, has converted largo areas of 
forest into fertile rice fiolds. His object was to introduce a body 
of peasant proprictors, holding directly undor Government, and with 
this purpose he granted about 150 leases in 1785. At tho same 
time, he ostablished three stations in the heart of the Sundarbans, 
in order to assist in their development hy providing markets for 
the sale of produce and the supply of boatmen plying slong the 
waterways. One of these markets was situated at Henckellganj 
(now corrupted into Hingalganj), at the junction of the Jamuna 
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and Kalindi in this district: the other two lie in Khulna. 
Measures were also taken for the protection of the boat routes, 
which were infested by dacoits, and for the abolition of the toll 
stations set up by zamindars, at which illicit tolls were levied, 
and traders were subjected to varicus exactions. Lastly, Heno- 
kell stopped in to protect the mahinddrs, or salt boilers, from the 
oppression of the malangta, or middlemen, with whom the Agent 
of the Raimangal Salt Agency entered into contracts for the 
supply of salt. The mahinddrs worked on a system of advances, 
whivh resulted in their servitude ; the madangis not only had 
the power to drive them to work, but insisted on receiving 
Rs. 20 for every Is. 4 advanced. So powerfully did his 
benevolence und his personality impress the people, that in his 
lifetime he received divine honours. Henckellganj was called 
after him, because it was believed that his name would be suffi- 
cient to kecp off the tigers which infested the place and 
carried off the workmen. while the.Jand was being cleared. 
According to the Gazette* of 24th April, 1788—“ It isa fact that 
the conduct of Mr. H. in the Sunderbunds had been so exemplary 
and mild towurds the poor Molungees, or salt, manufacturers, that 
to express their gratitude they have made a representation of his 
figure or image, which they worship amongst themselves.” 
Henckell, it may be added, died in 1800. 

The next most notable event in the history of the district was 
the mutiny which broke out among the sepoys stationed at 
Barrackpore during the Burmese War in 1824, 

Tho sopoys had not enlisted to serve beyond the seas, but only 
in countries to which they could march. The regiments were, 
therefore, marched to the frontier station of Chittagong, and there 
assembled for the landward invasion of Burma. Several corps 
had already marched, and the 47th Bongal Infantry had been 
warned for foreign service, and was waiting at Barrackpore whilst 
preparations were being made for its march, Meanwhile, the 
British troops had sustained a disaster at Ramu, a frontier station 
between Chittagong and Arakan, and the nows, grossly exaggerat~ 
ed, reached Lower Bengal, Strange stories found their way 
into circulation as to the difficulties of the country to be traversed, 
and the prowess of the enemy to be encountered. The willingness 
which the sepoys had shown to take part in the operations beyond 
the frontier began to subside, and they were eager to find a 
pretext for refusing to march on such hazardous service. This 


*The Calcutta Gatette atthis time was not au offlicia} publication but a 
newspaper mainly devoted to European news and advertisements, 
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excuse was soon found, There was a scarcity of available carriage- 
cattle for the movement of the troops. Neither bullocks nor 
drivers were to be hired, and oxtravagant prices were demanded 
for wretched cattle, not equal to a day’s journey. The utmost 
efforts of the commissariat failed to obtain the needful supply. 
In this conjuncture, a lie was ciroulated throngh the sepoy lines at 
Barrackpore that, as the Bengal regiments could not be marched 
to Chittagong for want of cattle, they, in defiance of their caste 
feelings, would be put on board ship and carried to Rangoon, 
across the Bay of Bengal. Discontent developed into oaths of 
resistance, and the regiments warned for service in Burma vowed 
they would not cross the sea. The 47th Regiment, commanded 
by Coloncl Cartwright, was the foremost in the movement. 
That officer endeavoured, by conciliatory measures, to remove 
the cause of complaint; and Government offered to advance 
money for the purchase of such-cattle as could be obtained. 

These measures were without avail; and the regiment broke out 
into mutiny on parade on the 380th October. The sepoys 
declared that they would not proceed to Burma by sea, and 
that they would not march, unless they were allowed ‘double 
batta.’ Another parade was held on the Ist November, when 
the behaviour of the sepoys was still more violent. The 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hdward Paget, a stern disciplinarian, 
next appeared on the scene. He proceeded to Barrackpore, 
with two European regiments, a battery of European artillery, 
and a troop of the Governor-General’s Body-guard. Next 
morning, the rebellious regiment was drawn up in face of 
the European troops, but they still clung to their resolution, 
After some ineffectual attempts at explanation and concilation, the 
men were told that they must consent to march or ground their 
arms. Not seeing the danger, — for they were not told that the 
artillery guns were loaded’ with grape, and the gunners ready to 
fire—they refused to obey the word, and the guns opened upon 
them. The mutineers made no attempt at resistance, but broke 
at once, and, throwing away their arms and accoutrements, made 
for the river. Some were shot down; som. were drowned, 
Many of the leading mutinoers were hanged, and the regiment 
was struck out of the Army List.* 

Seven years later there was a rising of the Wahabis, or 
followers of Abdul Wahab, an Arabian who appeared in the 
middle of the eighteenth century as a religious reformer, and 
founded a new Musalman sect. The system which he set 


* Kaye's History of the Sepoy War, Vol. I, pp, 266-269, 
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up was one of simple Puritanism, the object of which was to 
restore Islam to a purer form of faith, by stripping off the 
acoretions which overlaid it. It claimed the right of private 
interpretation of the Koran, rejecting the authority of Hanifa, 
Malik, Shafi and Hanbal, the four Imams, or founders of the 
orthodox svhools which bear their name, The cult of the dead 
and the worship of saints were sternly interdicted, and last, but 
not least, the obligation to carry on jihad, or war against infidels, 
was proclaimed in no uncertain voice, 

The apostle of the Wahabi faith in India was one, Saiyad 
Ahmad, a native of Rai Bareli, who was born in 1786, and became 
a convert during a pilgrimage to Mecca. On his return to India 
in 1823, inspired by the belief that he was the Imam of the 13th 
century of the Musalman era, he began a crusade inveighing 
against the veneration of pirs, or saints, denying the efficacy of 
offerings in the name of persons deceased, and preaching a 
hely war against infidels. In 1826, he announced that the time 
had come for a jiidd against the Sikhs, and a fanatical war 
followed. The army and coffers of the Wahabis were re- 
plenished by supplies of men and money from Bihar and 
Bengal, ani, in spite or reverses, the Wahabis overran the 
frontier, capturing Peshawar in 1830. 

The success of the Wahabis in the north emboldened the 
Woahabis of Bongal to rise. Their leader was Titu Miyan, a 
resident of the 24-Parganas, who in early life had been employed 
asa professional wrestler and. (ahial. Jlaving taken an active 
part in ariot he was imprisoned, and on his release went on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, where he met, and became a disciple of 
Saiyad Ahmad. About 1827, he began secretly to preach the 
Wahabi doctrines in the neighbourhood of Bardset. Fired by the 
successes of their brethren in the north, the Wahabis were ready 
to break out in open rebellion, when a match was laid to the train 
by a Hindu zamindar, who imposed on each of his Wahabi 
tenants a tax of Rs. 2-8, which he described as a fine on beards. 
A riot ensued, in which 1 mosque was burnt down. This was 
followed by charges, counter-chargos, fictitious suits, etc., and 
Titu Miyan realized that the psychological moment had come to 
proclaim the yihad to the enraged Wahabis. 

“A series of agrarian outrages followed, ending in the insur- 
gents entrenching themselves in a fortified camp, and defying and 
beating back the Knglish authorities, with some slaughter. Tho 
whole of the country north and cast of Caloutta, including the 
24-Parganas, Nadia and Faridpur, lay at the morcy of insurgent 
bands, between three and four thousand strong. The seotaries 
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began by sacking a village in Faridpur district, because one of 
the inhabitants refused to acecpt their divino mission. In Nadia 
district, a second villago was plundered and a mosque burnt 
down. Meanwhile, contributions of money aud rice were levied 
from the Faithful; and, on the 28rd October, the insurgents 
selected the village of Narikelbaria, in the 24-Parganas, for their 
headquarters, and erected a strong bamboo stockade around it. 
On the 6th November they marched out to the number of five 
hundred fighting men, attacked a small town, and, after murdering 
the priest, slaughtered two cows, with whose blood they defiled a 
Hindu temple, and whose carcasses they scoflingly hung up before 
the idol. They then proclaimed the extinction of the English 
rule, and t):6 re-establishment of the Mubhammadan power. Inces- 
sant outrages followed, the general proceeding being to kill a cow 
in a Hindu village, and, it the people reristed, to murder or expel 
the inhabitants, plunder their houses, and burn them down. Thoy 
were equally bitter, however, against. any Muhammadan who 
would not join their sect; and, on one occasion, in sacking the 
house of a wealthy and obdurate Musalman, varied the proceed- 
ings by forcibly marrying his daughter to the head of their 
band. 

“ After some ineffectual efforts by the district authorities, a 
detachment of the Calcutta Militia was sent out, on the ld4th 
November, against the rebels. They, however, refused all parley, 
and the officer in command, being anxious to save bloodshed, 
ordered the sepoys to loud with blank cartridge. The insurgente 
poured out upon us, received’a harmless volley, and instantly cut 
our soldiers to pieces, All this took place within a few hours’ ride 
from Calcutta. On the 17th, the magistrate got together some 
reinforcements, the Huropeans boing mounted on elephants. But 
the insurgents met them, drawn up in battle array, a thousand 
strong, and chased the party to their boats on the river, cutting 
down those who were slowest in retreat. It now became necessary 
to deal with the rebels by means of regular troops. A. body of 
Native Infantry, with some Horse Artillery, and a detachment 
from the Body-guard, were hastened out from Calcutta. The 
insurgents, disdaining the safety of their stockade, met the troops 
upon the open plain, with the mangled remains of a Kuropean, 
who had been killed the previous duy, susponded in front of their 
line. A stubborn engagement decided their. fate They were 
driven back pell-mell into their entrenchment, and the fortified 
camp was taken by storm. ‘itu Miyan, the leader, fell in the 
action, Of the survivors, three hundred and fifty in number, 
a hundred and forty were sentenced by the Court to various 
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terms of imprisonment; and one of thom, Titu’s lioutenant, was 
condemned to death.’* 

Tho lust historical event to be recorded is the outbreak of 
the Mutiny of 1857 at Barrackpore.t At that time Barrackpore 
was the head-quarters of the Prosidency Division of the Army, 
which was under the command of General John Hearsey, an 
experienced ollicer, who had an intimate knowledge of tke 
manners and customs of the sepoys and spoke their language 
with great fluency. It was garrisoned by four native regiments, 
viz., the 2nd Grenadiers, the 48rd Light Infantry and the 34th 
and 70th Native Infantry. As is well known, it had been 
decided to introduce the Enfield riflo in place of the musket with 
which the sepoys had hitherto been armed. Cartridges with 
greased paper wore manufactured at the arsenal iu Fort William 
for use with the rifle, and a dopdt for instruction in handling 
the new weapon was started at-Pum-Dum. It is clear that the 
sepoys under instruction. soon suspected that the groase uged in 
the paper was made of the fat of pigs or cows, or both, and that 
their officers learnt of their suspicions. One day a khalasi of 
the Dum-Dum magazine asked ono of the sepoys for a drink 
of water from his dota. ho sepoy refused, saying that the vessel 
would be contaminated by the lips of a low caste man. ‘he 
khalasi retorted that the sepoy would soon be deprived of hig 
caste, for the Government was busy manufacturing cartridges 
greased with the fat of cows or swine, which the sepoys had to 
bite before loading. Ou hearing of this, the officer in command 
of the musketry depét at Dam-Dum paraded the men and asked 
if they had any complaints to make. ‘'wo-thirds of them 
stepped to the front, and, respectfully protesting against the 
mixture used for the cartridge paper, askod that wax and oil 
might be substituted. Reports of these two significant oocur- 
rences were submitted to General Hearsey, who on 24th 
January forwarded them on and recommended that the sepoys 
thomselves might be permitted to make up the cartridges with 
ingredionts obtained from the bazars, [lis suggestion was 
accepted, but in the mean time rumours that they were to be 
forced to become Christians had obtained credence among the 
sepoys and a mutinous spirit was abroad. Proof of their 


* The Indian Musaimans, by W. W. Hunter, pp, 45-47; 2nd Ed., 1871. 

+ This account ie compiled from Forest’s History of the Indtan Mutiny, Kaye’s 
History of the Sepoy Mutiny aud the Red Pamphlet, Vhe last was published in 
1857 under the title “ The Mutiny of the Bengal Army, by one who has served 
under Sir Charles Napier.” Tho book, which is somewhat rare, ives a graphic 
contemporaneous account of the accurrenees at Barrackpore, 
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unsettled state was afforded by incendiary fires at Barrackpore, 
in ona of which the telegraph station was burnt down. On the 
night of Sth February there was a secret meeting of the men of 
all the regiments at which they declared that they were willing 
to die for their religion and discussed plans for plundering the 
station and killing all the Europeans. 

General liearsey, in reporting this, pointed out that the 
native officers were of no use. ‘In fact, they are afraid of their 
men and dare not act ; all they do is to hold themselves aloof, 
and expect that by so doing they will escape censure as not 
actively implicated. This has always occurred on such occasions, 
ang will continue to the end of our sovereignty in India.” In 
order to hear what the men themselves had to say, he instituted 
a court of inquiry, at which evidence was taken of the objections 
to the new cartridges, He found that their suspicious were so 
deeply rooted, as to be ineradicable, and recommended, as the 
only possible way of allaying the unrest, that the use of the 
greased paper should be discontinued and that the cartridges 
should, if possible, be made up of the paper which had hitherto 
been used for the musket cartridges. He further paraded all 
the regiments on the 9th February and made a speech to them 
in which he explained the absurdity of the belief that Govern- 
ment intended to force them to become Christians or wished in 
any way to interfere with their caste or religion. His words 
seemed to have a good effect, but the men were again thrown 
into excitement by the news that on the night of 27th February, 
the 19th Native Infantry had mutinied at Berhampore. The 
sepoys of that regiment had not actually committed any act of 
violence. They retired to their lines when ordered to do so by 
the Oolonel, and they fellin on parade next morning without 
any symptom of insubordination. It was decided to punish the 
regiment by disbandment, and there being only one Kuropean 
regiment between Calcutta and Dinapore, a steamer was sent 
to Rangoon to bring Her Majesty’s 84th Regiment. 

General Hearsey again addressed the regiments on parade, 
on the 17th March; but it was plain, as the month drew 
to a close, that the hopes of the speedy subsidence of the unrest 
would be disappointed. ‘Tor when the troops at Barrack- 
pore knew that the 19th were to be disbanded, and that an 
English regiment had been brought to execute the punishment, 
they believed, more firmly than they had believed at the beginning 
of the month that other white regiments were coming, and that 
the Government would force them to use the abnoxious cartridges, 
or treat them like their comrades that were marching down from 
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Berhampore to bo disgraced. So ihe great torror that was driving 
them into rebellion grew stronger and stronger, and as from 
mouth to mouth passed tho significant words, ‘ Gord-doy dya’— 
‘the Europvans havo come,’—their excited imaginations beheld 
vessel after vessel pouring forth its legions of English fighting 
men, under a foregone design to force them all to apostatize at 
the point of the bayonet.”* 

On the 29th March, it was roported to Licutenant Baugh, 
Adjutant of the 34th Regiment, that one of the men of his 
regiment, Mungul Pandyt by name, was marching up and down 
the lines, armed with u loaded musket, calling upon his comrades 
to rise, and declaring that he would shoot the first Huropean 
he came across. Lioutenant Baugh mounted his horse, and, with 
a pair of loaded pistols in his holsters, rode down to the parade- 
ground. Immediately in front of the quarter-guard the station 
gun was posted, from which the morning and mid-day salutes 
were fired. Mungul Pandy, ou hearing of Lieutenant Baugh’s 
approach, concealed himself behind this gun, took a deliberate aim 
and fired. The ball wounded the horse in the flank, and brought 
him with his rider to the ground. Licutenant Baugh, however, 
quickly disengaged himsclf, and, snatching up one of his pistols, 
advanced on Mungul Pandy, who, finding himself unable to load 
his musket « second time, had taken up a sword which hoe had 
with him. Lieutenant Baugh fired and missed. Before ho could 
draw his sword, the sepoy was ou him, and with one blow brought 
him to the ground. 

The Sorgeant-Major of the regiment dashed in to Lis rescue 
and attempted to seize Mungul Pandy, but was also wounded and 
struck down, A Mubammadan ordorly, Shoikh Pithu by name, 
who had followed Baugh from his quarters, now rushed forward 
and, holding Mungul Pandy, gave the two men timo to got up 
and ,escape. All this took place not thirty yards from the 
quarter-guard of the regiment consisting of 20 sepoys under a 
jemadar. So far from attempting to rescue their officers, the 
jemadar forbade tho men to stir. Tho men of the regiment 
moreover, who turned out in front of the lines and watched the 
whole occurrence, showed their sympathies lay with Mungul 
Pandy, turning their backs on Baugh, when he passed them, 
wounded ani bleeding, and reproached them for not assisting 
him, 


* Kaye's History of the Sepoy Mutiny. 
+In the Hunterian spelling, Mangal Pande. Pénde is a common name of 
Wndustani Brébmans, 
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At this juncture, while Mungul Pandy was striding up and 
down, calling on his comrades to rise and die for their religion, 
General Hearsey, who had heard the firing, galloped down to the 
parade ground accompanied by his two sons. He at once ordered 
the jemadar of the guard to foliow him and seize the mutineer, 
but the jemadar domurred, saying—‘‘ Ho is loaded and will shoot 
us.” Then, according to Goncral Hearsey’s own account— I 
again, shaking my revolver and pointing it partly towards him, 
sharply repeated the order.” The jemadar looked askance at me 
and replied--“ The men of the guard are putting caps on the 
nipples,’ I said, in a commanding and peremptury voice, “ Be 
quick and follow mo,” and rode out in front towards the 
mutineer. ‘he guard followed, my nide-de-camp on horseback 
close to the jemadar, armed with his revolver; my other son 
also close tothe native officer similarly armed, Major Moss in 
rear of myself. As we approached the mutineer, we quickened 
our pace. My son, Captuin J. Learsoy,, culled to mo, ‘* Father, 
he is takiug aim at you, look out sharp.’’ I replied, “lf I fall, 
John, rush upon him and put him to death.” At the last 
moment, however, Mungnl Pandy turned his weapon upon 
himself, pulling the trigger with his toe. Ife fell severely but 
not mortally wounded and was taken off to hospital. General 
Hearsey then reproached the sopoys for having refused to move 
hand or foot to seize the man, fo which they sullenly replied that 
he was mad with bhavg and had a Joaded musket, 

“Onthe 80th March, the 19th Native Infantry arrived at 
Baraset, about eight miles distant from Darrackpore. It had 
by this time transpired that they were to march into the latter 
station for the purpose of being disbanded: still, the behaviour of 
the men was respectful ; and, in order to avert their fancied doom, 
they had sent in a petition to the Governor-General, offering, in 
case they were pardoned, to proceed at once to China, or to 
serve anywhere on land or sea. In short, they showed a repent- 
ant spirit and were never less inclined to join in a conspiracy 
against the State. On arriving on the morning of the 30th at 
Baraset, they found a deputation from the 34th awaiting their 
arrival. It has since transpired that these mon made them a pro- 
posal—the result of their deliberations of the previous night —which 
it was well for us that thoy did not accept, On thatvery morning 
Her Majesty’s 84th from Chingura, a wing of the 58rd Foot from 
Dum-Dum, a couple of Kuropean batteries from the same place, 
and the Governor-General’s Body-guard (native) from Calcutta 
had arrived at Barrackpore, and had been ordered to appear on 
parade with the native regiments at five o’clock on the following 
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morning. The proposal made by the 34th to the 19th was to the 
following eff ct: that they should, on that same evening, kill all 
their officers, march at night into Barrackpore, where the 2nd and 
34th were prepared {to join them, fire the bungalows, surprise 
and overwhelia the European force, secure the guns, and then 
march on to, and sack, Caleutta. TLad the 19th been as excitable 
then us they had shown themselves on the 20th of February, 
these views might possibly have been entertaimed; but they 
were repentant and ashamed of their former excess. That they 
were not: thorcughly loyal is proved hy the fact that the tempters 
"were not reported. ‘They were suffered to return unbetrayed, but 
their scheme wes at once and definitively rejected. 

“On the following morning, tho 19th Regiment marched 
into Barrackporo. An order by the Governor-General in Council, 
in which their crime was recapitulated, their fears for their 
religion pronounced absurd, and their dishandment directed 
was read out to thom, in the presence of the assembled troops,” 
In recognition of thcir penitence and good conduct on the 
march from Borhampore, the sentence was not accompanied with 
any marks of disgrace, ‘hoy were not stripped of their uniforms, 
and, were provided with money to ¢onvey them to their homes. 
They were given the pay due to them and marched away 
under escort, cheering General Hearsey and wishing him long 
life. 

In the caso of the 84th, however, such clemency was out of the 
question. Murgul Pandy andthe jemadar of the guard were 
hanged by order of Court Martial ; the jomadar, when on the 
scaffold, confessad his guilt, acknowledged the justice of his 
sentence and adjured his comrades to take warning by his fate, 
An inquiry into the conduct of the regiment was instituted and 
the Court found that while the Sikhs and Musulmans were trust- 
worthy, no reliance could be placed on the Hindus. Lord 
Oanning ordered the disbandment of the companies stationed at 
Barrackpore, and this order waa carried out on éth May. There 
was no mitigation of punishment, as in the case of the 19th. 
When they had laid down their arms, the uniforms which they 
had disgraced were stripped from their backs, and they were 
marched out of cantonments under an escort of Europeans, the 
number of the regiment being erased from the Army List. One 
incident was significant. They were allowed to keep their 
Kilmarnock hats, as they had paid for them. Bofore crossing the 
river, many of then: were seen to take off their caps, dash them 
en the ground and trample them underfoot, to show their detest,. 
tion of the Company’s service, 
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The subsequent: history of the district is one of peaceful, but 
uneventful, development and progress. Its industries have grown, 
its communications have been improved and oxtended, the popula- 
tion has increased rapidly, and cultivation has expanded, more 
specially to the south. ‘Ihere the jungle has been driven back, 
and agricultural colonies are spreading fast, though facilities for 
communication are still scanty; while the riverain tract in the 
north has become a centre of large organized industries. These 
aspects of its modern history will be dealt with in later chapters. 

An account of the way in which the the East India Company 
obtained possession of the 21-Parganas has already been given in 
this chapter. Regulation, IT, LIT and IX of 1793 defined the juris- 
diction of the civil, criminal, and revenue courts established in the 
24-Parganas, but it was expressly ruled that the jurisdiction of these 
tribunals should not extend to the town of Calcutta, The arrange- 
ments of 1793 continued in force till 1800, when the Civil Courts 
of the 24-Parganas were abolished, and their jurisdiction was 
made over to the Judges of Hooghly and Nadia. At the same 
time, the jurisdiction of the Justices of the Peace for the town 
of Calcutta was extended te the suburbs and places within a 
radius of twenty miles, so that they possessed a jurisdiction nearly 
concurrent, with that of the Magistrate of the 24-Parganas. 
The Diwani, or Civil Court was, however, re-established in 1806, 
Regulation X of 1808 gave to the Magistrate of the 24-Parganas 
the duties and powers of a Superintendent of Police; and in 1811 
the offices of Judge und Magistrate were united in the same 
person, Regulation XIV of 1814 divided the 24-Parganas 
into two distinct districts (ti/as); one of which consisted of the 
suburbs of Calcutta, and the other of the rest of the district 
outside the suburban limits. ‘This separation was made in conse- 
quence of the increasing population of the suburbs, and placed 
the suburban division, comprising the thanas of Chitpur, Manik- 
tala, ‘azerhat, Nauhaz&ri and Salkhia (in the Howrah district, in 
charge of a separate Magistrate and Judge. In 1832 Regulation 
VIII abolished the suburban district, and reunited the thanas just 
mentioned with the 24-Parganas. 

The rovenue and civil jurisdictions of the district did not 
coincide for many years, owing to the fact that, at the time of the 
decennial settlement of 1787, the landed property in this part of 
the country was chiefly held by the Rajus of Burdwan, Nadia, 
and Jessore. For convenience of collection, the revenues of their 
whole estates were made payable to the treasuries nearest to their 
principal places of residence; while, for police and general 
administrative purposes, it was deemed expedient to divide the 
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territory without reference to the boundaries of estates or the 
treasuries into which their revenues were payable. Originally 
the district contained only 444 estates, but in 1816, when some 
estates were transferred from Burdwan, the number had risen to 
564; these estates were retransferred to Burdwan in 1862. 

For a considerable time the district was divided into two 
parts, the Alipore and Laraset divisions, each of which formed a 
separate magisterial district. The former comprised the territory 
oviginally ceded to the Company, the latter consisted of the joint 
magistracy of Baraset, which included several paryunas that were 
transferred from Jessore and Nadia in 1834. The Baraset Joint 
Magistracy waa abolished in 1861, in which year the district 
was distributed into the following eight subdivisions-—Diamond 
Harbour, ‘Baruipur, Alipore, Dum-Dum, Barrackpore, Baraset, 
Basirhat and Satkhira. The boundaries as thon laid down were 
modified in 1861 and 1863. All villages lying to the west of the 
Hooghly were excluded, the northerm-limits of the district were 
extended, and the land tothe south, between the Ichamati and 
Kabadak rivers, was added fromthe Jessore district. At the same 
time, the Kabadak river was declured the castern boundary of the 
district, with the exception of 2 small area to the west of the 
Kabadak now included in the Jhingergachha thanu of Jessore), 
which was left in the Jessore district. 

Of the eight subdivisions above mentioned, the Satkhira 
subdivision was detached from the 24-Parganas and made part 
of the Khulna district, on its formation in 1882; the Baruipur 
subdivision was abolished in 1883, and the Dum-Dum and 
Barrackpore subdivisions and 1898 The Barrackpore subdivi- 
sion was, however, reconstituted in 1904 from portions of the 
Sadar (Alipore) and Baraset subdivisions, 

From 1816 the administration of the Sundarbans was 
governed by Regulation 1X of 1816, which provided for the 
appointment of a Commissioner in the Sundarbans, and vested 
him with the duties, powers and authority of a Collector of Land 
Revenue. This arrangement was discontinued in 1905, when it 
was realized that the time had come to co-ordinate the adminis- 
tration of this tract with the general administration of the 
district. The appointment of a special officer in 1816 had been 
necessary, because, the country being extensive, wild and inacces- 
siblo, the work of developing its resources was beyond the capacity 
of the Collectors of the adjoining districts. It was now felt that 
the necessity of having an officer with independent powers had 
disappeared, and that it was desirable that this tract should be 
administered entirely by the Colloctors of the districts concerned, 
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This was not a very great change, for the administration had 
long been conducted by the District Officer, with the exception of 
making settlements and holding enquirios to see if the conditions 
of the settlement leases had been carried out. The District Officer 
already controlled excise, education, police, crime, chauki/ari, the 
opening out of communications and other branches of administra- 
tion, and it was now decided that he should also exercise control 
over the important matters connected with settlements, Ac- 
cordingly, in 1905 the Sundarbans Act (Bongal Act I of 1905) 
was passed. by which Regulation LX of 1816 was repealed, the 
office of the Commissioner in the Sundarbuns was abolished, and 
his functions were transferred to the Collectors of the three districts 
(24-Parganas, Khulna aud Backergunge) within which the 
Sundarbans are comprised. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE PEOPLE. 
Since 1872 when the first coneus was taken, the population of Growrs 


the 24-Parganas has increased ee kl 


by 852,6 5 ; 

Year of | ‘Total ropu- ; Increase ¥ 852,656, or 54 og cent, and 
consus, Jation, 1 per cent. LOW numbers 2,434,104; the 
Seles Seen ws ...| figures of each cevsus are shown 
1872...» 1,581,448 we in, the margin, Though the 

1881, 4,690,771 6&9 |" population us a whole has gr 
1891 |) «891,288 Geiatee es grown 
1901 |.) 078,859 op | Steadily and uninterruptedly, 
WL... | 2,434,104 Ww there have been considerable 


—_____ ____--- —— ——— -' Jooal variations. In 1881, when 
there was a nef iuerease of 6% per cent. for the whole disirict, 
thero was a decline in the north and east owing to the prevalence 
of malaria. Burdwan foyer appeared thore in 1861, and, though 
it was said to have died out after three years, the tract conti. 
nued to be very unhealthy, aud the Barrackpore subdivision had 
a loss of 9 per cunt. and the Naihati thana of 103 percent. In 
1891 the district showed a further increase of 11°9 per cent, but 
several of the northern and central thanas remained stationary 
or lost population, the worst being Habra, where thero was a 
decline of £°4 per cent. In the next deosde (1891-1901) another 
increagu of 9°9 yer cent. was registered, in spite of the fact that 
the central and northern thauas showed no improvement. On 
the other hand, the riparian population grew by 12 per cent. 
owing to the development of the industrial towns along the 
Hooghly, and the rate of growth was twice as fast in the south- 
ern thanas, whore the progress of reclamation in the Sundarbans 
attracted numerous settlers. 

Conditions between 1901 and 1911 were in favour of a further 
growth of population. The public health was good, the birtha 
exceeding the deaths by 100,000. The outturn of the crops was 
well up to the average during the first four year of the deoade. 
In 1905 they were short owing to heavy but uvevenly distributed 
rainfall, while the rainfall next year was deficient and the 
outturn wasagain poor. Consequently, in 1907 there was distress, 
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to meet which sgricultural loans and other relief measures 
were neces. 


; : Population. Variation Density ue sary. On the 
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growing ra- 
pidly in spite 
of the absence of facilities of communication. The north of the 
district has no such drawbacks, for areas which were without 
railway communication are now served by the Baraset-Basirhat 
Light Railway, which was opened to traftic in 1905 and extended 
to Hasanabad in 109; another line from Beliaghata Bridgo to 
Patipukur was opened in 1910. ‘he suburban trafic betwoen 
Calcutta and stations in this district has also developed rapidly : 
in 1910 the number of season tickets issued to and from 
Sealdah was 31,766, The extension of the Calcutta electric 
tramway to Alipore, Tollygunge and Behala has assisted in the 
development of those places, while the Port Commissioners’ 
pteamer service has popularized the riverain municipalities in 
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the Barrackpore subdivision. The result is that a growing 

number of clerks employed in Calcutta offices live outside the city 

and are daily passengers oo the trains, trams or ferry steamers, 

The total increase of ee since balun is 355,745 or 17 . 
: : * per cent. nearly 


WM | 1901, half of whioh may 

ees ie ee | be aseribed to the 

Male, | Femele,) Mate, |Female.) inereased number 

Actual population 1, ses oe 1, m 404} 1, | noo at 8h Prt . immigrants i 
Jmmigrants ... “ 5,4 144] 154. ALS 

Emigrants 72,007 67,148 63,017 | 55,948 e one mt . 

Natura} population ; se. 11,202,318 | 1,069,408 | 1,000,980 “bs 970,972 margin), most of 


whom are attracted 
by the good wages » offered i in the mills dinag the Hooghly or for 
agricultural labour in the interior, Their number has risen by 
176,000 since 1901, and they now constitute one-sixth of the total 
population. On the other hand;there has been a loss of 20,000 by 
emigration, and more than half of the-increment of population 
roust be attributed to natural growth. ‘I'he Barrackpore subdivi- 
sion has a phenomenal increase, representing 42 per cent., which is 
nearly entirely due to the influx of mill-hands~ the proportion of 
males to females in the whole subdivision is 5 to 3, In none of 
the other subdivisiens, whether industrial or agricultural, is the 
rate of growth under 10 per cent. There ia no sign of a drain of 
the population to Caloutta; on the contrary, the development of 
suburban railways and river steamer services points to the fact 
that an increasing proportion of the workers in Calcutta prefer to 
have their homes outside the sity. 

A special inquiry made by the Bengal Drainage Committee 
in 1906-07, showed that the noticeably malarious thanas are 
Dum-Dum, Khardeh, Barrackpore, Nodpara, Naihati, Deginga 
and Habra, and that the least malarious areas are Bhangar, 
Matla, Diamond Harbour and BudgeeBudge. In the healthy 
thanas the rate of increase has varied from 11 to 17 per cent.; in 
the unhealthy thanus the natural loss of population by death or 
lowered vitality is counterbalauced by immigration. Five of the 
seven unhealthy thanas lie along the Hooghly in the Barrackpore 
subdivision, where mill-towns cluster closely together, and the 
effect of malaria is obscured by the shifting of population to 
industrial centres. Habra has an increase of only 5 per cent,, 
rate which is only a little below that in the adjoining thana of 
Baduria. The two thanas last mentioned lie in the extreme 
north-east of the district, and have advanced at a relatively slow 
pace, compared with the thanas immediately to the south of them, 
yiz., Baraset, Deganga aud Basirhat, which have all benefited by 
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the opening of the light railway and have grown at a uniform 
rate of 13 por cent. here has been even more rapid progress in 
the Sundarbans thanas to the south and south-east, where culti- 
vation is rapidly spreading. Hasanabad, which has also been 
opened up by the railway, has a gain ot 32 per cont., and 
Mathurdpur of 21 per cent, 

Proportionately, the greatest growth of population has taken 
place in the Suburbs of Calontta, 7. ¢., tho three towns of Cossipur- 
Chitpur, Mauiktala and Garden Reach, where it amounts to 
45°3 per cent The most progressive of these towns is Manik- 
tala, which has aided 66 per cont. to its numbers. It is closely 
followed hy Garden Reach with 60°6 per cont., while Cossipur- 
Chitpur is content with the more modest advance of 18-2 
per cent. The increuse in Maniktala and Cossipur-Chitpur is 
nearly entirely due to the greater influx of immigrants, the 
extent of which may be gauged by the marginal figures. In 
moe ell Garden leach the addition 
Teun «| of 17,084 persons is partly 


~~) os 21 the result of an extension 
Tae | ees of the municipal boundary, 
Be | the added aren having a 

591¢) population of 6,444, or one- 


Cossipur-Chitper .., | 7,428 | : : 
Miniktala wae | 21880 19,200)- third of the net gain. It ia 
i cd y “65 : 7 
Snes 17,08) | P87) also partly duo to industrial 


| 
i 
Total... | 45,802 53,709 | activity ; at the time of the 
—---—. -——~————1 oensus no less than 10,460 
males, or nearly two-fifths of the total male population, were 
employed in the mills and dockyards situated within the town, 
As regards the increaso in the number of immigrants residing in 
Gardeu Reach, it should be explained that altogether 21,986 
persons, or nearly half the population, returned their birthplace 
as Calontta, and that only 2,797 were recorded as bern in the 
24-Parganas, whereas the correspon ling figures in 1901 were 
1,865 and 14,270 respectively. It appeare certain that at this 
census @ large number of persons, who were born in Carden 
Reach, returned their birthplace as Caloutta thinking that the 
town formed part of Calcutta and not being aware that for 
administrative purposes it is included in the 24-Parganas. 
in the district as a whole there are 502 persons to the square 
mile, but the average is reduced by the uninhabited forest area 
in the Sundarbans, a labyrinth of tidal rivers and swampy forests, 
which extends over 1,711 square miles or more than a third of 
of the district; if this area is excluded, the mean density is 777 


per square mile, 
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Numerous towns, with busy jute and cotton mills, stretch 
along the whole length of the Hooghly from Garden Reach 
northwards, but away from its banks, tho population is almost 
entirely rurn] and devoted to agriculture. Density in the 
different subdivisions varies accordingly, being as high as 1,540 
in the Barrackpore subdivision, which is a narrow riparian strip 
crowded with municipal towns, factories and mills. In the 
Diamond Harbour subdivision it is less than a third of this, and 
in the Basirhat subdivision there are only 223 persons por square 
mile. Both these subdivisions, however, lie to the south and 
merge in the Sundarbans. ‘Ihe difference between conditions in 
the north and south ig even more plainly seen in the thana 
returns; no loss than 19 thanas have moro than 1,000 persons 
per square tile, the density rising to over 5,000 in Barnagore 
(5,489) and Harrackpore (5,558), while in two (Mathurapur and 
Hasanabad), which extend intothe Sundarbans, there are less 
than 100 per square mile. 

The population clusters most thickly in the suburbs of Ca)- 
cutta, where the density is no less than 23 por acre. There is not 
much difference in this respect between the three towns, there 
being 25 porsons per acre in Maniktala, 23 in Cossipur. 
Chitpur and 21 in Garden Reach. ‘Ihere is, however, con- 
siderable disparity between the different wards, as shown in 
ae Lene | -, the margin, In Oossipur- 
| Word) or-Cinele. | Chitpur the most populous 


Town, a ta , | Wards (Nos. 1 and 2) lie 

ae | * aa along the Hooghly. In 
Gone ourschstboe 30 | 29 | 12) 28 Maniktala density gra- 
Manikiala 2 | i) | is, ‘to| dually increases from north 


to south In Garden 
Reach it is highest in the circle next to Calcutta, and steadily 
falls the further one goes from the city, the minimum being 
reached in the circle furthest from Caloutta. 

Since 1901 the foreign-born population in the 24-Parganas Mrena. 
has increased by no less than 176,000, and now amounts to 7!¥.- 
402,000, or 16} per cent. of the total population. The immigrants 
who outnumber the emigrants by 262,000, are drawn mainly 
from Bihar and Orissa and the United 


District, Number. ; é : : 
Siran .. 26,026 Provinces. The latter province contributes 
Shahabad we §=21,032 rr 
eae  Tses 84,000, and the forme 145,000, of whom 
Gaya "" 43'337 97,000 come from Bihar (chiefly from the 
Monghyr —..._-'19,139 districts shown in th i ‘ 
Muzaffarpur... 9,344 . n the margin), 31,000 


from Orissa and 14,000 from the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau. Kastern Bengal and Assam can claim only 
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9,000, while the Central Provinces accounts for 2,000 and Madras 
for 5,000: in Titagarh alone there are over 3,000 mill-hands 
from Ganjam and Vizagapatam. The great majority of the 
immigrants are employed in industrial and manufacturing con- 
cerns, but the reclamation of the Sundarbans in the south attracts 
a number of cultivators and labourers from Midnapore and 
also from Chota Nagpur. The emigrants from the 24-Parganas 
do not spread far beyond its limits, all but 17,000 being 
enumerated in adjoining distriots. 

In the population as a whole males outnumber females by 
177,000, the exeess being due to the influx of immigrants, who 
find temporary employment in the mills, factories ctc., aud leave 
their families at home. In the distriot-born y-opulation there is 
actually a small excess of females, amounting to 28,000, but 
among those born outside the district, and enumerated in it, there 
are two males to every female. lhe disparity between the 
sexes is most pronounced in the mill.towns, where the population 
is largely foreign-born. In placcs such as Bhatpara, Cossipur- 
Chitpur, Garulia and Titagarh, the males outaumber the females 
by two to one, but in the non-manufacturing towus the sexes are 
equally represented, or the female element predominates, 

The 24-Parganas is the most distinctively urban district in 


Bengal, 
Town, Population. ‘Vown. Population,| 548,514 per- 
1 .__| sons, or 224 
| 
Maniktala ...|_- ‘58,767 | Baduria .....| 18,680, Per cent, of 
Bhatpira 50,414 ) Hatishahar | 18,423} its popula. 
Cossipur-Chitpu 48,178 | South Dum-Dum 12,874 ti bei 
Garden Reach ... 45,206 | NorthBarrackpore| 11,647 ia: ; eng 
Titagarh " 45,171 | Rajpur ... toe 11,607 inhabitants of 
South Suburbs... 81,583 | Garulia .. “8 11,580 t 
South Barrackpore| 27,605 | Panihati e 11,118 own s& 
Barrackpore Can- 11,486 | Jaynagar ass 9,245 There are al- 
tonment. North Dum-Du 8,865 toveth 26 
Barauagar ibe 25,895 | Dum-Dum Can- 3,818 ogether ; 
Tollygunge we Lape elt pay towns (in- 
Basirhat ex 18, atieet ... ron ite 7 
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4. “o° the margin, 
of which two have a population of over 50,000, six of 20,000 to 
50,000, twelve of 10,000 to 20,000 and six of 5,000 to 10,000 ; 
the average population is 21,097, 

These towns way be divided into four gropps. (1) The first 
consists of five towns adjoining Calentta, which are suburban in 
character, and from a structural point of view can scarcely 
be distinguished from it, viz., Cossipur-Uhitpur, Maniktala, 
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Garden Reach, South Suburbs and Tollygunge; taken together 
these five towns have added 40 per cent. to their population since 
1901, (2) The second class consists of eight industrial towns 
which, with the exception of Budge-Budgo, stretch northwards 
from Calcutta along the bank of the Hooghly, viz, Rarnagore, 
the adjoining town of Kamarhati, Naihati, the two contiguous 
towns of Halishahar and Bhatpara, Titagarh, Budge-Budge 
and Girulia. The increase in these towns has also been very 
®reat, averaging no less than 67 per cent. (3) There are three 
other towns along the Hooghly, viz., South Barrackpore, North 
Barrackpore and Panihati, which, however, are not industrial 
centres : of these, only South Barrackpore has shown an advance 
since 1901, which is partly accounted for by the increase of 
population in the Barrackpore Cantonment. (4) The remaining 
ten towns are situated inland, and are mostly rural in character ; 
altogether, they have an addition of 6 per cent., the moat 
substantial increases being found in South Dum-Dum, Baruipur 
and Basirhat. The growth of Barnipur may, however, be partly 
accounted for by an addition to its area. 

The average town population has increased by 38 per cent, 
since 1901, and no other district in Bengal has euch a record of 
urban growth. The whole riparian strip along the Hooghly 
north of Garden Reach is, in fact, becoming urbanized: 
already, owing to their, growing density of population, it has 
been found necessary to subdivide the South Suburbs, South 
Barrackpore and Naihati municipalities twice since their creation, 
so that they now constitute nine municipalities, Exceptionally 
large increases were returned for the mill towns in 1911. The 
aggregate population of seven has risen by 87 per cent., and 
Titagarh has trebled, while Bhatpéra bas more than doubled its 
population. The latter town has, indeed, increased five-fold since 
188] and is now the fifth largest town in Bengal. These large 
increases are accounted for by the influx of factory labour, as illus- 
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; foreign towns plant- 
ed in the midet of Bengal, In Bhatpara, for instance, four persons 


speak Hindi to each person speaking Bengali : in Titagarh 76 per 
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cent. speak Hindi, 8 per cent. Telugu, and 4 per cent. Oriya, while 
11 per cent. only speak Rengali. ‘They are no longer the peaceful 
retired villages described as follows by Mr. Beverley in the 
Bengal Cenans Report of 1872: “ Even in the neighbourhood of 
Culoutta the so-called townships are mere collections of villages— 
villagos closely studded and densely populated, it is true, but still 
with small pretensions to be designated towns. The villages are 
grouped together for munivipal purposes, and are thus shown 
in the census tables as towns; but cattle graze, and rice is sown 
and reaped, in their very midst.” 

The census village corresponds to the mauza or gurvey unit of 
area, except in the Sundarbans, where it corresponds tu the ‘ lot,” 
or grant of land. Asa rule, there is not much difference between 
the mauza and the residential village, t.e., a continuous collection 
of houses bearing » common name, with its dependent hamlets, 
but this is not so in tracts which were uninhabited at the time 
of the revenue survey and in which villages have since sprung up. 
Altogether 774 per cent. of the population reside in villages, of 
which the number is 3,385, their avernge population being 557. 
Of the rural population 29 per cent. live in villages with 
under 500 inhabitants, 50 per cent. in villages with 500 to 
2,000, 14 per cent. in villages with 2,000 to 5,000, and 6 per 
cent. in villages with over 5,000 inhabitants, 

The village generally consists of small groups of houses scat- 
tered through the rice and jute fields: large compact villages, 
where periodical markets-are held, are usually found only on the 
banks of the rivers. The villagers live, more or less secluded, in 
detached homesteads, surrounded by a belt of fruit trees or 
bamboo thickets: the screen of trees and jungle seoures that 
privacy which the Bengali likes for his domestic life. The oldest 
villages are almost invariably found on the banks of the rivers or 
in their neighbourhood, where there are ridges of comparatively 
high land and of considerable extent. The central basins betweon 
such ridges are swampy and unhealthy, but as the population 
increases and the village site becomes more crowded, the people 
build their housea further away from the river bank on mounds 
artificially raised in order to keep them above flood-level. 

The following account* of their external experience is 
reproduced from the volume of Hunter’s Statistical Account of 
Bengal dealing with this district :— 

“The dense mass of vegetation in which all Bengal... delight 
to shroud themselves, and which encircles the rich land-holder’s 


* Firat published in the Caloutia Review. 
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palace as well as the peasant’a hut, is everywhere more or leas 
productive. It is composed of the materials for food or for buil- 
ding~-the cocoanut, the bamboo, the jack tree, and the mango. 
There may be seen the slender stalks of the betel tree, and the 
towering stems of the cocoanut above them, their long arms 
waving in the breeze; on the other side, probably, a thick garden 
of plantains, that curious link between the vegetable and the 
timber ; in the background, an underwood of wild cane, twining 
itself round everything of firmer bulk; and a little further on, an 
undistinguishable mass of thorn, creepers and underwood of every 
shade, length and denomination. Tle husbandman must have his 
fruit tree and his bamboo, which yield him a return for no 
expenditure of labour but that required for gathering and cutting, 
his protection for the womankind, and his shade against the fierce 
sun of April and May. If he attains these primary objects, he 
is coutent, no matter how much miasma may be exhaled from the 
decaying vegetation, how much disease may lurk in that fair but 
deceitful maas of green foliage, how many reptiles and venomous 
snakes may be concealed in the unwholesome shades which 
surround his paternal inheritance, Thesun, and gaze of the passing 
neighbour, must alike be excluded. Grant him this, and he 
will endure, with stoical fortitude, the periodical fever, the 
steamy heat of the rains and the fetid water which stagnates 
in the pools whence he has dug the materials for his homestead 
site (bhtta), and which never feolsthe influence of the breeze 
and the light.” 

Major Smyth (in his Revenue Survey Report, 1857) gives Hovszs. 
the following xccount of the houses of the people:—* Their 
habitations, with some exceptions among the richer classes, are 
built of mud; the poorer classes often use brushwood, plastered 
with mud, to avoid the labour and expense of raising a wall ; 
they are thatched occasionally with grass, but chiefly of paddy 
straw, and congregated in a dense mass of jungle. These huts 
have no aperiures or windows of any kind beyond the doorway, 
the only veutilation being through the small space left between 
the thatch and the top of the wall, which aleo serves the purpose 
of a chimney. No whitewash within; on the contrary, the 
blacker they become with the smoke, the more comfortable 
they are considered, Exteriorly, they are washed, by the 
females of the family, with a mixture of cowdung and mud, 
which, when dry, gives them a somewhat cleanly appearance.” 

Writing seventeen years later, Sir Willam Hunter quoted this 
passage from Major Smyth’s raport, and added :—“ Only the 
wealthy classes live in brick houses; the shopkeepers and tie 
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husbandmen generally in mud huts. The building materials of a 
shopkeeper’s house consist of bamboo, timber posts, and thatching 
grass or golpata leaves, The cultivator’s hut is even more primitive 
and consists merely of bamboo and thatching grass or golpata 
leaves, with mud walls. ‘he number of rooms or huts to each 
household varies according to the condition of the family. A 
shopkeeper with a mother, wife and three children would have a 
hut with two or three verandahs for the dwelling of himself, wife 
and children; and another hut, to serve both as a cook-house and 
as the dwelling of his mother. A verandah is set aside, or some- 
times a separate hut is built, for the purpose of receiving visitors 
and friends. The dwelling of an ordinary peasant, with the 
same sized household, would cousist of a hut to dwell in, another 
small one for cooking in, und a cowshed.” 

At the present day, the general standard of comfort has 
decidedly risen. Some ofthe richer. merchants and zamindars 
have large country houses, of which meny may be seen along the 
first eight miles of the Grand Trunk load ; they are usually 
two-storied, and situated in the centre of extensive gardens. 
Bimilar houses have been built, here and there, by rich zamindars 
on their country estates. But setting aside these houses, which 
are, of course, exceptional, there hus been a considerable increase in 
the number of brick houses ocoupied by the woll-to-do, such as 
traders, members of the official and professional classes, eto., a8 
opposed to the really wealthy. To go a step lower, the small 
trader or fairly well-to-do ryot. usually possesses a homestead, 
enclosed by a mud wall or bamboo fence, and containing several 
huts, which serve as a dwelling house, cookshed, cowshed, granary 
or gold ; the word hut, it may be explained, does not necessarily 
imply poverty or squalor, and is simply used in contradistinction 
to a brick house. They are usually built on a mud plinth, from 
one to three feet in height, and have wooden doors, set in a 
wooden frame-work, and often one or more windows. The walls 
are generally either formed of mud, pure and simple, which, when 
six inches or more in thickness, sets into a fairly solid and 
weatherproof wall, or of a bamboo framework, plastered with 
mud to keep it wind and water-tight. The roof is supported by 
wooden posts, and is thatched either with san grass, or with 
golpata, i.e. the leaves of the hentd/ or wild date palm. Sometimes 
the roofs are tiled, and of late years the use of sheets of 
corrugated iron for roofing has greatly increased, The dwell- 
ings of the poorer classes show every degree of difference 
from a comfortable homestead of this type down to the miserable 
huts described by Major Smyth. The well-to-do ryot or trador 
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usually has a small patch of land attached to his house, on which 
vegetables grow, and an orchard of plaintains, date, socoanut 
and betelnut palms, mangoes, jack trees, cto, 

In the suburbs of Calcutta, Cossipur-Chitpur, Maniktala, eto., 
large portions are completely urban, and insanitary overcrowded 
bustis may be found rivalling those of Caloutta itself. All along 
the banks of the Hooghly, during the last 30 years, great mills 
and factories have sprung up, and the presence of a large popula- 
tion, drawn to their vicinity by the attraction of high wages, has 
brought tho question of overcrowding to notive in places where, 
but for their existence, it would nut have been thought of. These 
mills employ from a few hundred up to eight thousand hands, and 
80 far as the labour force is reoruited locally, the existing villages 
would suffice for their acoommodation. The local population, 
however, is quite inadequate to supply the quantity of labour 
required, and a large number of the employés aro immigrants from 
Bihar and tho United Provinces: Most factories, therefore, 
have “lines” for a part of their labour force, aud such “lines” 
are usually well built and drained, with a filtered water supply 
faid on and distributed by pipes and stands, aud with decent 
latrine arrangemonts. 

From the marginal table, showing the numerical strength of Ratt- 
the different religions found in thie district, it will be seeu that ene 
Hindus predominate, representing 63 per cent. of the total 

pupulation, while the Musal- 


cc lnahs re fe arte maus) account, for 36 per cent. 
Christians... i 16,027 ‘She latter are rolatively most 
rae a a numerous in the Baraset sub- 


division, where they out-number 
the Hindus, and in the Basirhat subdivision, where there are 
ton followers of Islam to every cleven Hindus. Tho Animists 
consist almost entirely of aboriginal cmigrants from Chote 
Nagpur, who are mostly employed in reclamation of land in 
the Sundarbans. Thoy include 5,538 Oraons and 5,896 
Mundas; in adiition to these, 6,517 Oraons and 7,296 
Mundas were returned as Hindus. The group ontitled “ Others” 
includes several minor religions, professed for the most part by 
immigrants from outside the district, viz., 391 Sikhs, 207 
Buddhists, 97 Jains, 88 Brahmos, 26 Parsis, 16 Confucians and 
8 Jews. 

The Vaishnava sect has a uumber of adhorents in the Valeb- 
district, and Khardah in the Barrackpore subdivision is one ™*¥#™ 
of its centres, The following account of it is extractec from 
Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal (Vol. II, pp. 343-44). 
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“Tradition has it that when Chaitanya died, his most zealous 
disciples formed a society consisting of six Gosains, eight Kabi- 
rajs, and sixty-four Mahants to organize the new teaching and to 
make proselytes throughout Bongal. In oourse of time there 
arose three great ceutres of tho faith—Khardah, between Calcutta 
and Barrnokpore, the home of the Gosains, or religious mendicants 
who traced their descent from Nityananda, a devoted disciple 
of Chaitanya; Santipur, on the river Bhagirathi in Nadia, 
where Adwaitananda or Adwaita, another zealous disciple, had 
settled ; and Saidabad, in Murshidabad, the residence of Bir- 
bhadra, the son of Nityananda. Theo Gosiins or ‘Gontoo 
Bishops,’ as they were called by Mr. Holwell, have now beoome 
the hereditary leadors of the seet. Most of them aro prosperous 
traders and money-lendere, onriched by the gifts of the laity 
and by the ivheritanve of all property left by Buitagis. ‘Thoy 
marry the daughtors of Srotriya‘and Bansaja Brahmans, and give 
their daughters to Kulins, who, lowoyer, deem it a dishonour 
to marry one of their girls to a Gosain, As a rule, they are tall 
and well-made men, of light complexion, fair specimens of the 
Aryan type as found in Bengal. She Adwaitananda Ciosains 
admit to the Vaishnava community.only Brahmans, Baidyas, 
and members of those castes from whose hands a Brahman may 
take water. The Nityananda, on the other hand, maintain that 
any such limitation is opposed to the teaching of Chaitanya, and 
open the door of fellowship to all sorts and conditions of men, 
be they Brahmans or Chandals, high caste widows or common 
prostitutes. The Nityananda are very popular among the lower 
castes, and hold a leading position among Vaishnavas. A paijhd, 
or silver hand, is the badge of the family. ‘Tho Gosains them- 
selves worship Durga, but their disciples do not follow them 
in this. They obscrve the biithday of Chaitanya on tho 13th 
Phalgun, the Govardhan Piija on the first day of tho new moon 
in Kartik, and the Diwali on the night of the Kali Pija. The 
Adwaitananda Gosdins are highly esteemed by the upper classes 
of Bengal, and it is very unusual for a Brahman or Baidya to 
enrol himself in the rauks of the other branch. They are said 
to be more sincere and more open fo religious motives than the 
Nityananda, and they avoid much scandal by refusing to initiate 
women. 

“Tor the purpose of making proselytes and governing the 
Vaishnava church, Bengal is divided into circles, each circle 
having its own Gosaiu, with whose jurisdiction no other Gosdin 
is suppcsed to interfere. Under the Gosdin isthe adhskari, or 
Superintendent, who acts as deputy, initiates disciples within a 
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certain area, and collects fees, Under him again is the faujdar, 
called also khuro, or uncle (the Gosain being the father), whose 
business it is to beat up proselytes, and whose activity is stimu- 
lated by a percentage of the fees. Lastly, comes the chharidar, 
or usher of the rod, who is merely the messenger of the faujdar. 
Persons who join the Vaishnava communion pay a fee of twenty 
annas, sixteen of which go to the Gosdin and four to the faujdar.”’ 

The name Vaishnava, or, as it appears in the census returns, py, 
Baishnab, is also the designation of a distinct group or caste, Baishnob 
which, howover, diffors from tho ordinary caste in that it is not °*#* 
exclusive, hut receives fresh accessions from outside. In this 
sense the name has a restricted meaning and does not connote 
a member of a religious sect only. Admission to the caste is 
easily gained, for the aspirant merely engages tho services of a 
Gosadiu, to whom he pays « fee, and with his help arranges to 
give the ueual feast (m«/vtsab) to other Baishnabs. Ue eats with 
them, and is then a Baishnab. A large number of prostitutes 
are Baishnabs. It is frequently tho case, however, that a woman 
of this clase does cot become a Baishnab until the near approach 
of death, or at least until she finds herself seriously ill, She 
seuds for the Gosain, pays hier ioe, and arranges with him about 
the mahotscb. She is then easy in mind as to her decent burial 
after death. 

The caste, as a rule, receives recruits only from the lower 
orders, and members of the higher castes do not join their ranks 
uclees they have been, or are in danger of being, expelled from 
their own caste. Unlike the main body of Hindus, they bury 

. their dead, do not observe periods of mourning, and do not 
acknowledge the supremacy of Brahmans, The Gosains, whom 
they reverence as their spiritual leaders, are, it is true, Brahmans, 
but the respect and honour which they enjoy aro apparently due 
to their descent and not to their statas as Brahmans, Their 
position is, in fact, somewhat peculiar, for, as Brahmans, they 
do not eat food cooked Ly the ordinary Baishnab 

Mention may be made here of some popular beliefs, such as gome 
the worship of godlings of disease, local saints, ete., which do populur 
not conform to either Hindu or Musalman orthodoxy, and in ane 
which both Hindus and Musalmans join. Musalmans may be 
seen bowing before the shrine of Keshubegwar (see the subsequent 
paragraph on pilgrimages) and do not fail to make offerings to 
Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, to Manasa, the goddess of 
snakes, and to Dakhin Dwar, the god of tigers. The elasticity 
of Hinduism similarly permits its votaries to adore Satya Pir, 
(whom they MHinduize under the name of Satya Narayan) 
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Manik Pir, the god of cows, and Ola Bibi, the deity presiding 
over cholera—all godlings or saints of their lower class Musal- 
man neighbours. 

In addition to Manasa, there is a snake goddess called Jagat 
Gauri, who is said to be the sister of Manasa, and, like her, 
is credited with power over cobras and other snakes. She is 
represented as seated on a throne, with a child on her lap, 
and her shrine is at Narikeldanga. There a Barna Brahman 
officiates at her worship, except in the case of Doms and Haris, 
who sacrifice pigs to her. From the fact that the Hindus do 
not object to their doing so, provided the animal is slaughtered 
behind the altar, and not in front of it, it may, as Mr. Gait 
points out, be surmised that the control of the shrine has only 
recently been usurped by the Brahmans, A fair is held to 
honour of this goddess on the fifth day of the moon in the month 
of Jyaishta.* 

A curious form of survival -of-.tree worship, which is 
still practised in the district, under tho name of Dhelai Chandi, 
was discovered a few years ago by Mah4mahopaddhyfya Hara 
Prasid Sastri, who gives the following account of it in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part III, 1902:— 

“ About twelve years ago, while taking a stroll in the fields 
to the east of Naihati in the district of 24-Parganas, I was struck 
by seeing people picking up clods of earth and throwing them 
at a date tree close to the road on the left. In the course of half 
an hour I noticed four or five persons doing that. Being curious 
to know why they did so, I asked one of them, and he told me 
that a Chandi, a female deity—a form of Durga, Siva’s consort— 
resided in the tree, and is propitiated by offerings of those lumps 
of olay. I use the word “offering”, but he used the word 
naibedya, that is, an offering of uncooked eatables; so the Ohands 
is supposed to eat the lumps of clay. Unlike the propitiation 
of other deities, wko grant boons enjoyable only in the world to 
come, the propitiation of this deity is followed immediately 
by a great relief, and the relief is that children orying at home 
are at once pacified. I had then a child about a year old whose 
cries often vexed the whole family, so I took a olod and threw 
it at the date tree. On approaching the tree, I marked two 
things—that the lumps of earth had covered several square yards 
of the ground to a height of eight or ten feet all round the tree, 
and that the tree was never tapped, so that it appeared like a giant 
among the often-tapped, indented, moribund date trees. What 
the consequences of my offering to the date tree were, I do not 
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remember, but I told the thing to several of my friends; and 
one of them informed me of the existence of a similar tree about 
half a mile north of Naihaéti on the road leading from the 
Gauripur Mills to Majipéra. Curiosity led me to pay a visit to 
that iree also, and I found the same thing there too. 

“Ten years later, when I resolved to write on the subject 
of this curious worship, I thought it proper to pay visits to 
my old friends again. The now Akuteha road from Naihati to 
Amdanga had been made, and the dathan, or seat of the deity, 
had fallen to the right and a few yards sway from it. I had 
no diffioulty in recognising the mound of earth. The old tree at 
the centre of the mound was dead, and its dried stump only 
occupied the old position, but by its side another tree had grown 
up to the height of the old one, and was enjoying the offerings of 
the passers by. On asking a rustic, whose house was situated in 
the next village, I learnt that; instead of iumps of earth, sweets 
are often offered, —sweets such a8 sandes and rdé/dsd,—and that the 
propitiation of the deity is followed, not only by the pacifying 
of the crying child, but also by other boons such as the birth 
of a child, the obtainment of a situation, success in litigation, 
eto. Iasked him if any mantras were used with the offerings, 
and was answered in the negative. I also asked him whether 
there was any priest of the deity, and received a similar answer, 
Then I asked him what becomes of the sweets that are offered, 
and he said, they are picked up by cow-herd boys. The old man 
gradually became communicative, and told me of many miracles 
displayed by the presiding deify of the tree. He said that a 
neighbour of his once ventured to tap the old date tree (and he 
pointed out to me the mark of the tapping on its dry stump), 
but the man who ventured to commit such a sacrilege died in 
the course of a month by vomiting blood. He also told me of a 
hovuded serpent which often came to the tree and which is really 
the Chandi, Thus in the course of ten years 1 found there wera 
great changes in this very simple worship. The offerings had 
improved, the sphere of usefulness of the deity had expanded, a 
myth had grown up, and it enly remained for a priest to appear 
in order to raise the worship to the dignity of a cult, When I 
visited the other date tree, I found the same improvements 
there too, 

“Since my attention was direcied; to this form of newly 
growing tree worsbip, I have been informed of several other date 
trees in the same neighbourhood enjoying the same consideration 
and worship. There are two near the Kanchrapara station, one 
to its north-east on the 44d? which is an old bed of the Jamuna, 
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at a place named Kantaganj, and the other to the south-west of 
the station and to the west of the locomotive workshops, near the 
Shah-dighi, an old tank with huge benian trees, said to have 
been excavated by Malik Sahib about two hundred years ago when 
he founded the old mosque at Bag. There is athird tree near 
Majipara on the road which runs from the Gauripur mills to that 
village. There are a fourth at Cha&ndigarh on the Amdduga 
road, a fifth on the old road leading to Narayanpur (now very 
little used because of the construction of a pueca road from the 
Kankinara station to that village), and a sixth at Mandalpéra”’. 

‘he adoration of Pirs or Mubammadan saints is common 
among the lower class Musalmans, and is not confined to them, for 
it is shared iu by the more ignorant and superstitious among the 
Hindus, The Pires sre credited with supernatural powers, and 
their tombs, or @arydhs, are places of pilgrimage to which people 
resort for the cure of disease or the exorcism of evil spirits, or to 
obtain the fulfilment of some cherished wish. Vows are regis- 
tered before them and offerings made, usually consisting of 
sweetmeats, which become the perquisite of the mujawir or 
custodian of the tomb. 

One local Pir of some local repute is Machandali Saif, whose 
tomh is near Ganga Sagar, Legend relates that the saint 
suddenly disappeared one day when he was being shaved by a 
barbor, aud returned shortly afterwards dripping with perspira- 
tion. On boing questioned, he explained that a ship had run 
aground and that, having been invoked by the crew, he had 
pulled it back into deep water. The barber received the story 
with derision, and a8 a punishment for his disbelief, he and his 
family immediately died. 

The most famous of the Pirs of the district is (shazi Saheb, 
whose thaumaturgic powers aro celebrated in the following 
legend. The country in the Maidanmal or Mednimall paryana 
(south of Tolly’s Nullah and containing Baruipur), was formerly 
a dense jungle, overrun with wild beasts. A /akir, by name 
Mobrah Ghazi, took up his rosidence at a place of this jungle 
called Basra; he overawed the wild beasts to such an extent, 
that he always rode about the jungle on a tiger. ‘he zamindar 
being unable one year to pay his revenue, the Emperor ordered 
him to be arrested and brought to Delhi; on which his mother 
sought the fasir’s assistance in getting her son released. The 
fokir promised to help her, and caused the Emperor to dream as 
follows : Mobrah Ghazi, surrounded by wild beasts, appeared to 
him, saying that Ae was the rroprietor of the Maidanmal jungle, 
and that the revenue duo by the zamindar would be paid from 
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his treasures burie’ in the jungle. So saying, he asked the 
Emperor to release the samindar, threatening bim with every 
maisfortune if he disobeyed. The Emperor awoke and had the 
dream written down, but paid no attention to it. The next 
morning he ascended his throne, but ineterd of his usual 
attendants and courtiers, he fuund himself surrounded by wild 
beasts. -‘I'his brought the subject of the dream to his mind, and 
in great fear he at once ordered tho release of the zamindar and 
sent him back to Maidanmal with an escort, instructing him at 
the same time to ascertain the spot whero Mobrah Ghasi's 
treasures were hidden, to dig them up, and to remit his revenuo 
to the treasury at Delhi. On reaching home, the zamindar 
informed his mother of all that had happened, and especially of 
the instructions regarding the treasure. She went immediately 
to Mohrah Ghazi, who at her request pointed cut the place 
where the treasures were buried, ard ordered her to dig them up 
aud take them away He then mysteriously vanished. The 
mother and son dug them up nevt day, sent the Empeior his 
revenue, and transferred the remainder to the samindari coffers. 
In gratitude to Mobrah Ghazi, he wished to erect a mosque 
in the jungle of Basra for his residence ; but he was prevented 
in a dream, in which the /akir appeared to him, saying that he 
preferred living in the jungles, reosiving offerings from all who 
came to cut wood, and that he required neither mosque nor house 
ofany kind. ‘he zamindar then ordered that every village 
should have an altar dedicated to Mobrah Whazi, the king of the 
forests and wild beasts; and warned bis tenants that if they 
neglected tou make offerings before proceeding into the jungles, 
they would certainly be devoured. ‘These altars to Mobrab 
Ghazi are oommon in villages in the vicinity of the the Sundar. 
bans ; and wood-cutters never go into the jungle without invok- 
ing Mobrah Gbazi’s protection. 

A number of fa’irs, who call themselves descendants of 
Mobrah Ghazi, gain their livelihood by the offerings made by 
wood-cutters and boatmen in return for their services in proteo- 
ting them from the attacks of tigers The custom is for the fakir 
to go with the wooc-cutters to the spot where they have to work, 
aud clear a bit of jungle, on which he marks out a circle, repeating 
charma and incantations, Within the circle he builds seven 
small bute with stakes and leaves. Beginning on the right, the 
first hut is dedicated to Jagabandhu, the friend of the world, 
the second to Mahadeva, the destroyer, and the third to Manasa, 
the gcddess of snakes. Next to it a small platform is erected in 
bonour of Ripapari, a spirit of the jungle, and beyond this is a 
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hut divided into two compartments—one for Kali, the other for 
her daughter Kalimaya. Then there is another small plat- 
-form, on which offerings are made to Orpari, a winged spirit 
of the jungle; after this is a hut with two compartments, one being 
for Kimeswari and the other for Burhi Thakurani, and then a 
treo, called Rakshya, Chandi (another name for Kali), the trunk 
of which is smeared with vermilion: no offerings are made to 
it. Then come two more huts, with two compartments in each 
and flags flying over them. The first hut is reserved for Ghazi 
Saheb and his brother Kalu, and the next is for his son Chawal 
Pir snd his nephew Ram Ghazi, The last deity propitiated is 
Bastu Devata (the earth), who has no hut or platform, but 
receives offerings placed on plantain leaves on the ground, The 
offerings to the different deities are simple enough, consisting of 
rice, plantains, cocoanuts, sugar, sweetmeats, eto ; chirdghs or small 
earthen lamps are lit; pots of water covered with mango leaves, 
and decorated with an image of the deity in vermilion, are put 
out ; snd flags are hung over the huts, 

When everything is ready the fakir has a bath, and returns 
wearing a dhoti provided for him by the wood-cutters, with his 
hands, arms, and forehead smeared with vermilion. Then, with 
hands folded before his face, he goes on his knees, bows his head 
to the ground, and remaing in this attitude for a few seconds 
before each of the deities in succession, offering up prayers to 
each of them. After finishing his prayers, the faltr proceeds to 
ascertain whether a tiger is present in the locality or not, by 
spanning bis arm from the elbow to one of his fingers. If the 
span fails to meet a finger exactly, it isa sign that a tiger is 
present and the fakir has to drive it off by repeating an incan- 
tation, 

The fakir then repeats charms for the protection of the wood« 
cutters and himself. After this, in order to close the eyes of 
the tiger, he repeats an incantation, beginning —“ Dust ! dust ! 
The finest dust be on thy eyes, O tiger and tigress,” Special 
charms are repeated if a tiger is seen in the jungle prowling 
anywhere near the wood-cutters, or is believed to be in their 
vicinity, or if the growl of a tiger is heard anywhere near 
the place where wood-cutting is going on, “That the fakir ig 
thoroughly believed in by wood-cutters,’ writes Mr. Sunder, 
“there is no doubt, and it is equally certain that his charms 
‘and exorciams give them courage to enter the forests and 
embolden them to work there, notwithstanding the variety of 
dangers by which they are surrounded. Without him they 
would be utterly helpless, That bis exorcisms and incantation 
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have little effect has been proved, for it often happens that the 
fukir himself, instead of the wood-cutters, is carried off by the 
tiger.”’ It is believed that crocodiles, as well as tigers, oan be 
commanded by the fakir, who can make them rise or sink at will 
and can shut their mouths aud prevent them attacking human 
beiugs, 

When 2 tiger carries off a manjht of a boat, the helm used by 
him is removed from the boat and planted with the blade upwards 
on the spot whore the man was killed, and # piece of white cloth, 
with some rice tied in a corner of it, is attached to the helm. 
When a boatman is killed by a tiger, his oar is planted, blade 
upwards, on the placo where he was attacked, and a white flag, 
with some rice tied in a corner of it, is fixed to the oar. If any 
person attempt to removo either the helm or tho oar and fail to 
draw it out of the ground by a single pull, it is believed that he 
will be killed by a tiger; but nobedy ever interferes with the 
simple memorials to the dead, which are seen on the banks of 
streams and in the jungles throughout the Sundarbans.* 

Ghazi Saheb and his brothor Kalu are venorated both by 
Muhamniadans and Hindus, and whenever any person desires to 
enter any jungle, he first bends to the ground, with hands folded 
before his face, and says: ‘In the name of Ghazi Saheb”, 
Having done this, he goes into the jangle, believing that Ghazi 
Saheb will keep him perfeotly safe. 

The most celobrated place of pilgrimage in the distriot is Prem. 
Kalighat, which is situated on the bank of the old bed of the 
Ganges, two miles south of the southern boundary of Caloutta, Kslighit. 
The place derives sanctity from the legend that when the corpse 
of Siva’s wife, Sati, was cut in pieces by order of the gods, and 
chopped up by the diso (sudarsan chakra) of Vishnu, one of her 
fingers fell on this spot. The temple is supposed to have been 
built about three centurics ago by a member of the Sabarna 
Chaudhri family of Barisa, who allotted 194 ecres of land for its 
maintenance. A man of the name of Chandibar was the firat 
prieat appointed to manage the affairs of the temple, and his 
descendants, who have taken the title of Haldar, are the present 
proprietors of the building. ‘hey have given up their priestly 
avocation and have amassed wealth, not so much from the 
proceeds of the temple lands as from the daily offerings made by 
pilgrims to the shrine. ‘The principal religious festival of the 
year is on the second day of tho Durga-pija, when the temple 
is visited by crowds of pilgrims. 


*® Esorctam of Wild Animals in the Sundarbans: J,A.8.B., Part 11], 1908, 
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The greatest bathing festival of the year is that known as Ganga 
Sa&gar, which is held at the southern end of Sagar Island at the 
period of Makara Sankranti in January. IJt attracts an immense 
number of pilgrims, who believe that by bathing at this sacred 
spot they wash away their sins. The saiictity of tle place is 
explained by the legend mentioned in the article on Sagar Island 
in Chapter XV, and is due to the fact that Sdgar Island marks 
the place where the waters of the Ganges mingle with the eea. 

The temple of Keshabeswar, a form of Siva, at Mandira 
Basar, or Banchapra, is visited by pilgrims on Mon?ays and 
Fridays, but the Jurgest gathering takes place on the day of the 
Sivaratri festival ‘Ihe votaries, of course, are mainly Hindus, but 
many 8 Musalman may be seen visiting the shrine in the hope of 
being cured of disease 

Naihati is visited by pilgrims from Eastern Bengnl and else- 
where who are unable to meet the expense of a pilgrimage to 
Kalighat or who, for other reasous; prefer to make their way 
to Naihati to have a beth in the Bhagirathi or Hooghly branch 
of the Ganges and there offer erdddhke for the spirits of their 
ancestors, 

Khardah is a favourite place of pilgrimage for Vaishnavas, 
as it was the home of Nifyananda, one of the chief disciples 
of Chaitanya. They visit it moro especially during the Rash and 
Phul Dol festivals in the mouths of Kartik and Baisakh, respec- 
tively ; the pilgrims include many prostitutes and other members 
of the lower classes of Caleutta. 

The shrine of Radha! allabh at Jaynagar is visited by a large 
number of pilgrims during the Dol festival in the month cf 
Phalgun, Closo to the temple is a kudwiaba tree which during the 
festival is said to yield one flower in honone of the god Krishna, 
whose favourite flower it is ; this is lo ked upon as a supernatural 
phenomenon, for the rainy months of July snd August are the 
season in which the plaut flowers. 

The mela of Ghazi Saheb is 9 religious gathering held in 
the latter’ part of May or in the onrly part of Juno at Basra, 
close to the station of that name on the Canning branch of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway. On this occasion the voturies, 
both PHindu and Musalman, visit the shrine of Ghazi Saheb 
(whose legend has already been given), and make offerings of 
aweetments, goats (in the case of Hindus) and fowls (in the case 
of Musalmans) in order to obtain immunity from the attacks cf 
tigers, or relief from sickness and disease 

A similar religious gathering takes place at Jadabpur, close 
to the station of the same name, in honour of Manik Pir This 
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attracts few but Musalmans, who offer fowla, which they cook 
and eat on the spot. 

Of the 16,027 Christians in the district, 2,348 are Europeans Cuats- 
or members of allied races, such as Australians or Americans, 74%* 
571 are Anglo-Indians (the designation prescribed by the 
Government of India for the community genorally known as 
Eurasians), and 13,108 are Indians, There are riore Indian 
Christians than in any other distric!. of Bongal, while the number 
of Europeans is exeeeded only in Darjecling. Of the former, 
4,774 are members of the Anglican Communion, 2,785 are 
Baptiste, 1,815 are Congregationalists, 565 are Methodists and 
2,962 are Roman Catholics. Missionary effort dates back to 
the early part of the nineteenth century and has met with most 
success among the lower castes in the south uf the district. ‘Phe 
following is an account of the chief missions at work. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, which is a Society 
Church of sngland mission, started work in the district in ure 
1823, when the Rev. W. Morton took over charge of seven Gonot ° 
schools, which had been opened three years before by the the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, at Tollygunge, iad 
Ballygunge, Bhawanipur, Kalighat, Puturi, Garia, and Birel. 
About the same time a school at Baruipur, which had been 
started in 1820 by Mr. Plowden, the Salt Agent, was transferred 
to the charge of the Society. In 1833, Barnipur was made the 
headquarters of a separate branch of the mission, with a 
European missionary in charge; and in 1837 a temple of Siva 
was presented to the mission by two converts of the village of 
Sajinabaria and converted into a chapel. In the latter year 
all the villagers of Bereali in Magra at renounced caste and 
sought Christian instructicn. A fierce persecution was raised 
againet them by 4 Musolman zamindar, and, to prevent their 
eviction, the Society purchased the hamlet and so seemed the 
foundation of a station at Magra Hat. Pueenw churches were 
built aud consecrated at Jhanjra in 184 and at Baruipur and 
Magra Hat in 1846. At this time there were 1,443 converts 
and catechumens in the Raruipur-Magra Hat district, extending 
for 40 miles in a direst line from Altabaria in the north to 
Khari in the south and containing 54 villages; native readers 
were stationed in all the principal villages. In 18523 the 
baptized converts numbered 1,031 and the cetechumens £09, 
in the Tollygunge-Jhaujra district, whore 20 years previously 
there had been only 66 baptized converts. ‘The rapid progress 
of Christianity aroused opposition, and even persecution. On 
one occasion two Kuropean missionaries were besieged for two 
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hours in the chapel at Andarmanik by a gang of Hindus armed 
with olubs, who were led on by an apostate Christian. On another 
occasion, when a Brahman had been converted, the mission house 
was beset for two days by a mob of Hindus instigated by the 
local zamindar, and the huts of several converts were burnt down 
at night, attempts to set the mission honse on fire having failed. 

The two chief missionaries in the firat half of the nineteenth 
century were the Rov. D. Jones, who worked firat as catechist 
and then as priest from 1829 to 1853, and the Rev. C. E. 
Driberg (1832—71). The years that followed the death of 
Mr, Driberg wore yoars of depression. The staff was under- 
manned ; supervision was insuflicient ; there were many sevessions 
to other Ohristian bodies. Thero was a marked improvement 
after 1578, when Miss Angelina Hoare came to the district and 
took up the education of women, opening girls’ schools, ete. ; her 
work is now carried on by the Community of St. John the 
Baptist, commonly known as the Clewer Sisters. Another body 
whioh has done much for the apiritual life of the distriot is the 
Oxford Mission to Caloutta, 

The work carried on by the Society is mainly pastoral, i ¢., 
it works among those who are already Christians. Work is 
carried on in 5 districts, viz., Baruipur, Magra Hat, Tollygunge, 
Khari and Canning, aud from two centres, viz, ‘ollygunge 
and Magra Hat, each of which is supervised by an Indian 
clergyman. In the Tollygunge centre there is a pucca church 
at Jhanjra and there are ‘uicha chapels at Jayadergot, Raghab- 
pur, Hogalkania, Salpukar, Panakua, Kharibaria, Kalioharanpur, 
Bethbari, Balarampur, Chey&ri, Tollygunge, K4ordpukur and 
Beddipur. In the Baruipur centro there are two pucca churches, 
one at Baruipur and the other at Magra Hat, and 17 kutcha 
chapels situated at the following places:— Lakhikantapur, Dhan- 
ghata, Khari, Bamandbaéd, Malayapur, Salkia, Makaltala, Ban 
Magra, Kalipur, Andarmanik, Canning, Basanti, Ramkrishnapur, 
Kola Hazra, Tangrakhali, Phulbari and Bokultala. The Society 
maintains a number of primary day schools for boys, from which 
promising students are sent to the boarding house attached to 
the Oxford Mission Industrial School at Ballygunge. Promis- 
ing pupils from girls’ schools are sent to the Diocesan High 
School for Girls at Pipalpati, in Bhawanipur, which is under the 
Clewer Sisters. For the training of readers there is a verna- 
cular readers’ class at Jhanjra. Candidates for ordination are 
sent to Bishop’s College at Ballygunge. 

The institution called the Community of 8t. John the 
Baptist, or popularly the Clewor Sisters, ig attached to the 
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Church of England. Its property is held in trust by the Bishop 
and Archdeacon of Caloutta, and the centre from which it worka 
is the Diocesan Mission House in Ballygunge. Its sphere 
is chiefly educational, village schoo for girls being kept up 
and regularly visited. This work, as statel above, wis begun 
by Miss Angelina Hoare, and on her resignation was transferred 
by the Bishop to the Clewer Sisters, 

The Church Missionary Booiety maintains an orphanage at Ghiveh 
Agarpéra, which was founded in 1837 by Mrs. Wilson and leg a 
handed over to the Society some 20 years later, At Barnagore 
there is a small congregation, composed mainly of women 
converts of the Church of England Zenana Mission. Another 
congregation at Kristapur near Dum-Dum is composed of Tiyar 
fishermen, The inception of the mission in this village is due 
to the fishermen hearing street preachers in Calcutta when they 
came to sell their fish, and it began in a small way about the 
year 1850. The village contains » church built in 1871 and 
small schools for boys and girls. Another.station has been estab- 
lished at Thakurpukur with a small girls’ school, and pathsdlds 
for boys, There are also small communities of Indian Christiana 
at Akra, where there is a chapel, and at Diamond Harbour. 

A branch of the Church of England Zenina Mission was started Church of 
in 1892 iu the Barnagore thana, where the ladies of the Mission ia aed 
teach some 400 ohildren in village schools. The Mission also Mission. 
maintains an industrial school for women who nave become 
converts to Christianity, so that they oun earn a living by 
needlework acd by making jams, chutnies, curry powders, eta, 

The Church of Rome oarries on missionary work in the Roman 
Sundarbans and its neighbourhood. It established a Sundarbans Catholic 
mission in the year 1868, when the first mud chapel was erected mee 
in the village of Kaikhali, 16 miles south of Calcutta. Five 
years later it extended its operations in a southerly direction 
to the country lying between’ the Hooghly and Matla rivers; 
and in 1876 it moved on further to the south-west. Eventually 
two central stations were established, viz., Morapai and 
Raghabpur, to which some 24 villages were successively attached, 
ln each of these two stations two priests reside. Those at 
Mor&pai visit 16 stations and out-stations, and there are central 
svhools both at this place and at Raghabpur. Raghabpur 
possesses, in addition to two schools for boys and girls, a fine 
church, with seven mud chapels, 

The Baptist Missionary Society began its lsbours in the paptis 
24-Parganas in 1827, in which year its first native church was Mission. 
established at the village of Narsidachak ; this was the outcome 
of its propaganda in Calcutta, to which the villagers came on 
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business. In a few months it extended its work to North and 
South Lakbikantapur, Rasulmahmud, Bodlkhali and Machkhili. 
A sub-station was opened at Khari near the Sundarbans in 1829; 
in 1844, work was taken up at Vishnupur, on the Diamond 
Harbour Road, and in the neighbouring villages; in 1868 
another station was started at Janjalia, and work was also opened 
up in the Matla district. Other village stations have been 
established as converts multiplied, more recent additions being 
those at Baghmari, Harbhangi, Basanti, Ohordakathi, and 
Tangrékhali. There are throe chief centres from which the 
mission work is carried on, viz, Vishnupur, Lakbikantapur 
and Matla, which are situated some 20 miles from one another. 
Primary day schools have been maintained ever since the 
foundation of the mission, and a flourishing boarding school 
has been in existence at Vishnupur for 80 years. 

The London Missionary Society is an undenominational body, 
founded by Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Independents, 
which is now practically the representative of the Independents. 
It was founded in London in 1795 and established its first 
Bengal station at Chinsura in 1798. Its work in the 24-Parganas 
began in 1819, when it set up stations at Kidderpore and 
Kalighat. The following stations wore subsequently added :— 
at Bhawanipur in 1823, at Kaordpukur and other villages to 
the south in 1826, at Bolidhati and other Sundarbans villages 
in 1844 and at Baduria in 1875. The mission maintains two 
high schools and a first grade college ut Bhawanipur, as woll as 
elementary schools. 

Missionary work is also carried on by the Church of Scotland, 
the Wesleyan Mission, the Amorican Methodist Church and 
the Women’s Union Missionary Society. The Svoiety last 
named was founded in 1860, and claims to be the oldest woman’s 
foreign missionary organization in America; it works among 
women and children and is undenoninational. 

The following statement shows the Hindu castes und 
Musalman groups that have a numorical strength of 25,000 and 
over according to the census of 1911. 


Name, No. j Name, No. 
Sheikh «. 675,082 Tiyar ww. 64,058 
Pod ... 383,747 Kayasth w. = 41, 176 
Kaibartta wee 244,515 Muchi ... 40,517 
Ajlaf ve 119,864 | J oeho ve 82,996 
Bagdi woe 99,425 | at 29,7338 
Brahman w. = 91,008 pr oe eens 
Goala "745229 Baishnab -- 28,288 


Kaora .. 64,483 “| Namasudra .,. 26,874 
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The Sheikhs constitute by far the largest Musalman group, Musslma: 
accounting for three-fourths of the total number of Musalm&ns 8touP* 
in the district, There is an idea among the Musalmans that 
they must necessarily all belong to one or other of the four 
classes of Saiyad, Pathan, Mughal and Sheikh, and the designa- 
tion Sheikh is accordingly adopted by members of the various 
functional groups, and also by new converts, who are desirous 
of hiding their real origin. As pointed out by My. Gait, in 
the Bengal Oensus Report of 1901, a well-to-do man of a 
functional group, say a Joldha, will discard the designation of 
Jolaha, and call himself a Sheikh, assuming a more respect- 
able name, Thus, Chanu Miyan will become first Ohainuddin, 
then Muhammad Chainuddin and finally Maulvi Muhammad 
Chainuddin Ahmad. This ascent of the social ladder is pithily 
described and satirized in the proverb—“ Last year I was a 
Jolahs ; this year I am a Sheikh; next year, if prices rise, I shall 
be a Saiyad.” It is this tendency which is largely responsible 
for the addition of 101,000, or 174 per cent., to the number of 
Sheikhs since 1901. 

The term Ajlaf, which in Bengali is corrupted into Atrap, 
means “the lower claeses”, and is a geverio designation applied to 
converts and various functional groups such as the Dhunia, or 
cotton oleaner, the Kulu or oil-presser, the Hajjim or birber, the 
Kunjra or vegetable seller, the Darzi or tailor, cto. The Jolahas 
are weavers by hereditary ocoupation, but a largo proportion have 
abandoned their looms, and engage in manifold other callings, 
¢.g., they are oultivators, butchers, mill-hands, shopkeepers, cart- 
men, eto. The name Jolaha is disliked by them because it is pro- 
verbially used as asynonym for a fool. They, therefore, call 
themselves Momin or Sheikh Momin, or even Sheikh, the two latter 
namos being intended to substantiate their claim to recognition 
as Sheikha. 

It is not proposed to give an account of the numerous Hinda 
Hindu oastes, for which the reader is referred to ethnological °a*te* 
works, such as Risley’s Tribes and Oastes of Bengal. A brief men- 
tion will, however, be made of the Pods and K&or&s, castes which 
are more or less peculiar to the district. {t may also be explain- 
ed that Namasudra is the neme now recognized for the caste 
formerly known as Chandal, and that the Kaibarttas are divided 
into two main classes, viz., the Chasi and Jaliya. The Chasi 
Kaibarttas, who are beginning to discard the old nomenclature and 
call thomselvos Mahishya, are cultivators and superior in status to 
the Jaya Kaibarttas, who are fishermen. At the census of 1911 
only 4,015 Kaibarttas returned tbemsolyes as Jaliya Kaibarttas. 
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while the number of those who stated that they were Chasi Kai- 
barttes or Mabishyas was 240,487. 

More than half tho }?ods of Bengal are residents of the 24- 
Parganas, practically all the remainder being found in adjoining 
districts, viz., Khulna, Midnapore, Howrah, Jessore and Hooghly. 
There are four main sub-castes, viz., Chasi Pod, Mecho Pod, Tanti 
Pod and Bhasa or Dbamna Pod. The differentiation between 
them appears to have had its origin in differences of occupation, 
as indeed may be gathered from the names. Hach sub-onste has 
& separate panchayat for the adjudication of cases concerned with 
offences against caste and social lawe, but all have the same class 
of priest. The Chasi Pods, who live by cultivation, are recognized 
as having a superior status, and claim to be of Kehattriya origin. 
They accordingly call themselves Bratya Keshattriya or Padma 
Raj and deny aJl connection with the Mecho Pods, who live by 
fishing; occasionally, however, they will marry Mecho Pod girls, 
though they will not allow their daughters to marry Mecho Pod 
men, 

The Bhasa Pods appear to be a comparatively recent accretion 
from outside, The name Bhisa means “ floating,” and tradition 
has it that the Bhasas were washed over to the 24-Parganas 
from Hijili and other places in Midnapore in the oyolones of 1k24 
and 1834, Originally the name seems .to have been applied 
generally to such immigrants without special reference to any caste, 
and the application of it fo Pod sub-caste is apparently a modern 
innovation. ‘The Bhdcas areiound.in considerable numbers in 
Sagar Island, where the original immigrants settled. They allow 
widow marriage and are looked down upon on thst account by 
the other sub-castes, who will not smoke from the same hook&h 
as these laxer brethren. 

More than half of the Kaorasin Bengal are found in the 
24-Parganas, practically allthe remainder being inhabitants of 
the adjoining districts of Hooghly, Howrah, Midnapore, Jessore 
and Khulna. They are an extremely low caste—so low indeed 
that they may not enter oven the courtyard of a temple and may 
not take part in any religious ceremony, except as drummers. 
Their touch defiles Brdbmans and Kayasthas, and the Dhoba and 
Napit will not serve them. There are three sub-castes in this 
district, viz, Chhabi, Dai Kaora or Hari Kaora and Baburji. 
The Chhahi work as cultivators, chaukidars, lubourers and drum- 
mers; they olaim superiority to the other sub-castes and will not 
eat, drink or smoko with them. She Baburji work as cooke in the 
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houses of Europeans and the Dai or Hari Kaoras as pa/ki-bear- 
ers and drummers. The latter also keop and sell pigs, while their 
women are employed as midwives. ‘The priests of the Kaor&s are 
generally degraded Brdlmans, who are not much better than 
themselves. These Brahmans are called Pandit—a title also 
given to men of tho caste who officiate as priests in remote places 
where Brahmans are nut avefilable; tho insignia of these Kaor& 
priests is a copper ring worn on the fore-arm. 

The internal affairs of the castes and sub-castes sre regulated Caste 
by meetings of tho more itfiuential members, and among the va." 
lower castes there are recognized hoadmen to whom complaints 
are preferred and with whom information is laid of suspected 
offences against caste laws. Those headmen are generally called 
Mandals or Famajpatis, but the Pod headmen are known as 
Sardars. They hold office by hereditary right, but there isa 
tendency for their places to be takon by parvenus who have 
amassed wealth and consequently acguired influence among their 
neighbours, Their jurisdiction is usually limited to the com- 
munity rosideat in the para or village, but iu some cases extends 
tu a group of villages. The meetings are held as a rule on the 
occasion of a marriage or funeral, when there will naturally be a 
gathering of the caste men, and the discussion is post-prandial. 
Heinous offences are visited with excommunication, which may 
be either temporary or permanent, and fines are inflicted for 
venial delinquencies, Tlic fines when paid are generally oredit- 
ed tothe /adrwart fund, which defrays the expense of village 
payjas, or to the village Hari;Sabha, | Sometimes, however, the 
proceeds are spent on caste feasts or in feeding Brahmans, and 
occasionally the culprit is made to undertake some work of 
public utility, such as the excavation of a tank, the repairs of a 
temple, ete. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PUBLIO HEALTH. 


Inthe Bongal Census Roport of 1901 tho thanas of the 
district were grouped, according to their physical foaturos, in five 
blocks, of which the following description was given :— 

‘*(1) Six riparian thanas lying along the bank of the ILooghly, 
viz., Naihati, NawAbganj, Barrackpore, Khardah, Barnagore and 
Budge-Budge. These thanas, on tho whole, are moro healthy than 
those further inland, being higher, and enjoying a better supply 
of drinking water, which; in some casos, is filtered by tho monage- 
ment of the mills. 

“(2) The north and central thanss of Habra, Deganga, 
Barasat, Dum-Dum and Tollygunge. The drinking water is here 
very bad, being derived mainly from tanks polluted by surface 
drainage ; the drainage chanuels are blocked and thoro aro nu- 
merous swamps, and the homestoads are surrounded by dense 
jungle. Malaria is very prevalent, 

(3) The eastern thanas of Baduria and Basirhat. Tho in- 
habitants are, for the most part, sturdy Muhammadans ; the 
country is now healthy, and the main crop is jute, which yields a 
handsome profit to the cultivators. 

“(4) The southern thanas, viz, Haroa, Bhangar, Sonarpur, 
Baruipur, Vishnuupur, Falta, Diamond Harbour and Magra Hat. 
Those thanas are salubrious, owing to better drainage, the com- 
parativo absence of noxious undergrowth, and the sea-broeze that 
blows almost continuously during the south-west monsoon. 

“(5) The Sundarbans thanas, viz., Hasandbad, Canning or 
Matle, Jaynagar, Mathurépur and Kulpi. Cultivation is here 
spreading rapidly, and rovlamation is extending southwards,” 

The relative hoalthiness of these five blocks was inquired into 
by the Bengal Drainage Committee in 1907, und the following 
conclusions were arrived at: “ From the description givon in the 
Census Report, the areas of most malaria might be looked for in 
the second division, and the remainder might be expocted to be com- 
paratively healthy, but, upon the basis of tho vital statistics, it will 
be seen that it is the thanae of the first class which ore the most 
feverish. The explanation possibly lies in the fact that the Census 
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Report had more in mind the municipal portions of these thanas, 
along the bank of tho rivor; the statistics quoted are of rural 
areas, away from the river, the conditions of which approximate 
more to those of the country further cast. The annual average 
statistios of mortality, from all causes and from fever, place the 
different thanas in approximately the same relative order, but 
Tollygungo and Basirhat aro rather more feverish, and Diamond 
Tarbour considorably less so, than the figure of total death-rates 
would show. Upon the basis of the district fevor rato (18°3 por 
mille), wo may, perbaps, class rates of 25 and over as unhealthy, 
and of 15 and under as the roverso. If so, the specially unheathy 
thanas in the 24-Parganas are Dum-Dum, Khardah, Barrackpore, 
Naihati and Nawabganj, on the east bank of tho Hooghly north 
of Caloutta, and Deganga and Habra, adjoining thom further 
inland to tho east. Tho healthy thanas are Bhangar, Matla, 
Diamond Harbour and BudgesBudge, ull, as might bo expected, 
to the south towards the sea. Tho conclusions to be drawn from 
tho census fluctuations are obscured by tho shifting of the popula- 
tion, due to the opening of new industrial centres, eto. 

“In the matter of public opinion, we consider tho tendency is 
to class the district as more unhealthy than it is, This is intelli- 
giblo ; grievances can be easily represented in Caloutta, and the 
standard of comparison is, perhaps, higher than in Jess advanced 
districts. Apart from individual villages, the District Magistrate 
names the thanas of Baraset, Habra, Deganga, Dum-Dum, 
Barrackpore, Nawabganj, Khardah and Naibati as specially un- 
healthy, and the statistics bear out this view; but, in the case of 
Haroa, Falta, Jaynagar, Mathurapur and Magra Hat, which are 
aleo mentioned, this is scarcely the case for the area of the whole 
thana, but the reference is apparently to particular portions only. 

“ The only recent detailed local inquiry in this district was 
made in 1900, by Captain Rogers, when urban spleen rates of 55 
(Gobardanga), 52 (Basirhaét), 56 (South Barrackpore) and 68 
(North Dum-Dum) were taken, among othors, all pointing to the 
prevalence of malaria. To sum up the local conditions :— 

(a) The district, as a whole is not abnormally unhealthy, 
though some portions of it return high rates of 
mortality. 

(b) Similarly, it is not, as a whole, specially malarious. 

(ec) The noticeably malarious thanas are those of Dum-Dum, 
Khardeh, Barrackpore, Naihéti, Nawabganj, Deganga 
and Habra. 

(d) The least malarious areas are the Bhangar, Matle, 
Diamond Harbour and Budge-Budge thanas.” 
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These conclusions are corroborated, to a large extent, by 
Major A. B. Fry, 1.m.s., Special Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, 
Malaria Research, Bongal, who, in his First Repcrt on Malaria in 
Bengal (1912), has published a chart showing the distribution of 
malarial intensity, as evidenced by mortality returns, from which 
it appears that the thanas may be classed in five blocks according 
to the incidenco of malaria, They are, in order of intensity, (1) 
Naihati and Dum-Dum, (2) Barrackpore and Khardah, (3) 
Baduria and Habra, (4) Barasot, Basirhat, Budge-Budge, Noapara, 
Tollygunge and Vishnupur, and (5) Debipur, Diamond Harbour, 
Magra, Jaynagar, Baruipur, Sonarpur, Bhangar, Doganga, Haroa, 
Hasanabad, Alipore and Behala. 

Both the birth-rate and tho death-rate are low, comparod with 
other Bengal districts, the average birth-rato for the ten years 
1893-1902 boirg 27 per mille, while the averago death-rato was 
only 24 per mille. The ratioshaye since rison, but are still com- 
paratively low, the averages for the ten years ending in 1910 
being 32 and 27 por mille, respectively) The explanation is that 
there is a preponderance of males, and a deficiency of females of 
the child-bearing age, the natural consequonce of which is a low 
birth-rate ; and a low doath-rate is a corollary to a low birth-rate 
more especially as infantile mortality is responsible for a large 
proportion of the deaths. 

As in other districts, the majority of the deaths are ascribed to 
the goneral head of fever; the average reported fover mortality 
since 1892 (when tho present system of reporting and recording 
vital occurrences was introduced), is 17 por mille. Inquiries 
made by qualified medical officers elsewhere have shown that 
roughly one-third of the reported fover deaths are really due to 
malaria; and this conclusion is confirmed, so far as the 24-Par- 
ganas are concerned, by a series of observations made in the 
Dum-Dum thana during 1911-12 by Assistant Surgeon Babu 
Mithiles Chandra Ghosh. ‘ihe report of that officer, who 
verifiod over 300 cases, is instructive, as showing the diseases 
which are most prevalent, and also the degree of accuracy attained 
in the classification of deuths by the agency responsible for the 
returns. ‘“ Of 32 cuses returned as cholera, all were duc to that 
disease. Of 31 cases returned as dysentory, 26 were correct, Of 
219 cases returned as fevor, 143, so far as I can make out, had no 
connection with malaria. Therefore, 34°7 per cent. of the 
deaths from fever are due to malaria. Many cases of dysentery, 
which terminate often with fever, were put down as fever. There 
were 29 cases which I have classed as enteric fever, as the history 
given showed that all had continued fever with diarrhoea and 
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complete prostration. There were 10 cases of very old people who 
do not seem to have had any particular illness, but died of old age 
and debility, Measles, septicemia, tuberculosis, phthisis and 
pneumonia account for many deaths. Tetanus neonatorum is 
described by the villagers as the possession of a child by a she-devil, 
which causes the convulsions. It is due to lack of cleanliness on 
the part of the ignorant dhat, who is a very low caste woman. 
Tho type of malaria present here is the chronic endemio form. 
Of the 76 deaths which I have classed as malarial, 62 were 
chronic cases of long duration. I have found eight cases of ka/a 
adr amongst children. I diagnosed them on olinical grounds, 
and in no case made spleen puncture, but in each case I took 
several blood films on Major Donovan’s method, and in one case 
I found a parasite. These cases seem to be sporadic, and no two 
cases were in the same family.” 

Cholera has a tendency to-become epidemic twice # year, viz., gerpRute 
at the beginning of the hot weather, and at the end of the raing, D!sRasna. 
This scourge, however, rarely assumes the proportions of virulent: 
intensity which it does in some districts, The worst epidemic in 
recent years occurred in 1907, causing 14,500 deaths, or 7 per 
mille of the population. Smallpox ocours on a small scale every 
succeeding spring, but rarely assumes a seriously epidemic form: 
the highest mortality due to it of late years was returned in 
1909, when the total number of deaths was only 2,000. Epidemic 
fever, similar to that raging in Burdwan and Hooghly, broke out 
in the Bardset subdivision in 1862, and continued for some yoars 
committing great havoc, but no statistics are available showing 
the proportion of the population affected or the rate of mortality. 

Tho following account of the fevers found in the district was Typxs or 
contributed a few years ago by Lieut.-Colonel Harold Brown, ?*¥™™ 
LM.s., when Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas :—~ 

* The fevers of tho district may be roughly divided into two 
classes, viz., the malarial and the non-malarial. 

“ Malarial Feeers,—These are caused by the presonce in the 
blood of a minute amosbs, known as the plasmodium madaria, 
and are introduced into the system by the agency of various 
species of malaria-carrying mosquitoes, the anophelide. Malarial 
fevers are divided into three classes, each having its own special 
form of parasite: theso are the benign tertian, the benign 
quartan, and the malignant infection. 

“The Benign Tertian.—The parasites in this form have a cycle 
of 48 hours, and hence cause a fever that recurs every second day 
(tertian ague). This is the mildest of all the forms of malarial 
fever, as well as the commonest, and occurs from July till March, 
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being commonost in the oold months, It is roadily amonable to 
treatment by quinine and, even if untreated, gradually wears 
itsolf out, this form of fever seldom being directly fatal, though, if 
neglected, it oventuates in enlargement of the spleen. There is 
often a double infection by this parasite, quotidian ague resulting. 

“The other benign parasite is that which has a oycle of 72 
hours, causing quartan ague: this is a decidedly rare form of 
fever, though one meets with a certain number of cases every year. 
It is also intractable, unless carefully troated with quinine. As 
usually met with, tho fover produces a chart in which there is arise 
of temperature every third day, there being a fever-free interval of 
48 hours, but if there is a double or treble infection, the type will 
vary accordingly, so that even a quotidian ague can be produced. 

“ Malignant Infection.—There are several varieties of this 
form, including a malignant quotidian, tertian and the so-called 
romittent, which is the result of repeated infection. These aro 
the most important, and the most severe forms of malarial fever, 
producing the common type that was formerly known as 
‘malarial remittent’, as distinguished from ‘intermittent’ 
fever. In theso cases, the temperature seldom falls to the normal 
point, but the chart is generally irregular. Untreated, they run 
a oourse of three weeks or more, whon, if not fatal, they tend to 
develop an intermittent temperature and slowly decline, but are 
very apt to relapse. Jt isto thisform that the great mortality 
from ‘ fevers’ is due, and, evon when taken in hand early, many 
cases are very rebollious to treatment. Many of the cases 
resemble ‘typhoid’ fever, but a careful examination of the blood 
will prevent the occurrence of a mistake, as the parasites will be 
found in the former, but not in the latter. Not many years ago 
the name ‘typho-malarial’ was applied to certain cases of long 
continued fever, with symptoms of depression like those seen in 
typhoid : some of them were true malaria, others true typhoid, 
and nowadays a hybrid form of the disease is not belioved in. 
There are also a quotidian and a tertian typo of malignant 
infoction, which are far more serious than similar forms of fever, 
due to infection by the benign tertian parasite. 

“ The vast majority of cases of ‘ remittent’ fever, due to the 
presenoe of the malarial parasites, can be cured by quinine. In 
some cases, however, when the infection is very acute, and coma 
is present, owing to an accumulation of the parasites in the vessels 
of the brain, it is useless to administer the drug by the mouth, 
and it should be administered hypodermically, in doses of 10—15 
grains, either under the skin, or deep into the musoles of tho 
buttook. A great many cases are still lost by the practitioners 
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withholding quinine until an intermission or remission of the 
fever occurs. Inthe old days, it was taught that quinine was 
dangerous if given during the height of the fever, so the medical 
attendant waited for a decline of the temperature. Very often 
there was no decline, and the patient died from the bad expectant 
treatment, but nowadays we know that, the higher the tempera- 
ture, tho larger is the dose of quinine that is necessary, and the 
drug is injected without a moment’s delay. In some forms, there 
is great irritability of the stomach, with sickness, so that it is im- 
possible to give quivine by the mouth; here, again, the drug must 
be injected. Another form of remittent fever is that accom- 
panied by groat coldness of the surface of the body, with collapso, 
though the thermometer indicates a temperature of 104°, or higher, 
in the mouth or rectum. These cases cause great anxiety, and are 
often fatal. In other cases, again, the attack of fover is associated 
with dysentery, but here quinine,-and not the treatment of ordinary 
dysentery, is indicated. 

“ Non-malarias Fevers.—Of the non-malarial fevers occurring 
in the district, the following are the most interesting. ‘Cachootio 
fever,’ formerly considered to be malarial and known as 
‘malarial cachexia,’ but now regarded as due to an infection 
by the Leishmen-Donovan body, This has recently bvon 
shown by Major Rogers to be a stage in the developmont of 
atrypanosome. This fever is very common, and is accompanied 
by great enlargement of tho spleen, dropsy of the face, 
extremities and body, and profound ansmia. It is corteinly not 
malarial, and is responsiblé for a great many doaths annually, 
Tho parasite is found chiefly in the spleen, where it can be 
obtained in large numbers, but, as a rule, none oan be found in 
the periphoral blood. Of recont years, a fever has been prevalont in 
Calcutta and the suburbs, which has been called the ‘seven days’ 
fever.’ It is not malarial, and at first was considered to be a mild 
form of influenza. The opinion has been oxprossed that it isa 
mild form of dongue, but, in my opinion, this is not the case, as it 
is very feobly infectious, whereas dengue is one of the most 
infectious diseases known. Tho peculiarity of the fever is its 
rogular course, lasting 6 to 7 days. 

“ Typhoid fever, which, at one time, was supposcd not to be 
found in the natives of India, is really a very common discase in 
tho suburbs of Caloutta, and is responsiblo for a considerable pro- 
portion of the mortality from fevers. It was formerly confused 
with malarial romittent, but, as the two can be differentiated with 
a little trouble, it is now evident that typhoid fover is much more 
prevalent than most people think. It attacks young adults and 
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children chiefly, is not controlled by quinine, and tends to runa 
course of threo or four weeks or, if there are complications, longer. 
The diagnosis is arrived at by the failure to find malarial parasites 
in the blood, and by a positive reaction of the blood serum toa 
fresh culture of the bacillus typhorus, a reaction known as 
‘Vidal’s.’ Typhoid fever is lees common in the mofussi) than in 
the suburbs of Calcutta, but cases are frequently met with all over 
the district 

“Of late years cases of cerebro-spinal meningitis have been 
observed from time to time, and, in 1901, when investigating an 
epidemic in the Emigration Depéts at Garden Reach, I found 
that the disease was endemic in Culeutta and tho suburbs, and 
was ofton mistakon for plague. It is one of tho most fatal of 
fevers, the mortality varying, according to the type, from 380 to 
100 per cent. the average mortality being over 60 per cent, 
Occurring among the general population, it is generally 
sporadic, but where human beings are.collected in large numbers, 
asin the Alipore Central Jail and the Emigration Depots, it 
sometimes occurs in epidemic form, and I have known 40 cases 
in a single Emigration Depit in two months. Tho disease is due 
to a specific bacillus, which can be obtained in the cerobro- 
spinal fluid in every case, and, as bofore mentioned, the mortality 
is very great.” 

Dysentery and diarrhcea account for a considerable number 
of deaths evory year; they are most prevalent in May, June 
and July, and are least in evidence during Novembor, Decomber 
aud January. Tubercle of the lungs is very common: in fact, 
it is one of the commonest affections for which pationta seek 
relief at the hospitals. The causes of its prevalence aro, briefly, 
poverty and consequent inability to procure adequate and suitable 
food, filthy and insanitary environments, insanitary ocoupationa, 
neglect to appreciate the gravity of early symptoms, and, lastly, 
poor physique and diminished power of resistance to disease, 
Asthma is frequently seen, and is vory rebellious to treatment. 
Glycosuria is common; it is met with not only among middle. 
aged men of tho educated classes, but also among young adults of 
the lower orders. Weuereal diseases are rife. Syphilis, gonorrhea 
and soft chancre are seen daily and contributo a large proportion 
of tho out-door patients at the hospitals and dispensaries. 
Elephantiasis is common, but large tumours due to this cause are 
not common nowadays, as the subjects seek relief by operation 
earlier than used to be tho case, Goitro and stone are compara- 
tively rare, and the number of operations for vesical calculus 
is insignificant. Bright’s disease is not uncommon. Valvular 
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affections of the heart are frequently seen. Malignant tumours 
are not uncommon. Hydrocele and nakra are of very frequent 
occurrence. Plague has been in evidence during the last decade, 
but outside the environs of Calcutta there have beon only isolated 
eases, and there has not been an epidemic worthy of the name. 
Cases of cerebro-spinal meningitis, which, as already stated, is 
apt to break out at the emigration depits and in the suburbs of 
Calcutta, are sometimes mistaken for plague. 

The suburbs of Calcutta receive their supply of drinking wars. 
water from the Caloutta water-works; this is a good pure water, surrry. 
which is distributed as far south as Garden Reach In the 
north of the suburban area Cossipur, Chitpur and Maniktala are 
supplied, and in the south and south-east Alipore, Ballygunge, 
Tollygunge, Behala and Barisa, "Wherever there are mills, there 
is a plentiful supply of good filtered water, which is taken from 
the river, pumped up to reservoirs and distributed by means 
of pipes. In this way the people living near the mills, from 
Barnagore up to Naihati, receive a supply of drinking water equal 
to that obtained in Calcutta. Elsewhere they are dependent on 
the rivers and tanks, which are only too often polluted by surface 
drainage, Well water is unpopular, and is very little used. 
From Garia to Sémukpota, along Tolly’s Nullah, the water is 
so brackish'as to be unfit for drinking, and the people are 
obliged to walk miles to obtain a supply for their households, 

In the Sundarbans also it is often impossible to obtain sweet 
potable water, but the people appear to become inured to brackish 
water and drink it without any injury to themselves, 

In the returns published by the Inspector-General of Civil pyogpy. 
Hospitals in the annual report on charitable dispensaries in rane 
Bengal, 38 charitable dispensaries and hospitals aro shown a8 Disney. 
in existence in the 24-Parganas, In addition to these, there eaums. 
are three large hospitals, which are grouped with the Caleutta 
medical institutions in the returns, as they are situated:in the 
Added Area of Caloutta, but which come within the administrative 
limits of the district, viz. the Campbell Hospital at Sealdah, 
the Presidency General Hospital and the Sambhu Nath Pandit 
. Hospital at Bhawanipur. The first two are purely Calcutta 
institutions and have no connection with the district of the 
24-Parganas, except that the accident of their site brings them 
within its area. The Sambhu Nath Pandit Hospital is on a 
different footing, for it is directly under the Civil Surgeon 
of the district, who is ex-officio Superintendent of the hospital, 
and it is practically the head-quarters hospital of the district 
It is, therefore, included in the soope of this chapter (whereas 
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the other two are excluded), and is entered in the following table 
of hospitals and dispensarios :— 


DAILY AVERAGE 
No. of OF PATIBNTS 
Hospital or Dispensary. beds (1911). 


(1911) | ————_——— 
Indoor. Cutsone, 

Bédutia ie “as vet an vos Se 126 
Baraset see oo we <i 10 4 46 
Herisa ES i Cae 6 4 81 
Barrack pore (Bhola Nath Bose’ es Ss sie 20 10 96 

Ditto (Cmtonmont) . ae os 19 7 57 
Barvipur ies we soe tes ven vee o7 
Basirhat eee vee oe eos 8 1 40 
Belpukur ose we vos ve ass ace 28 
Bhatpara (Female) ise is to sa + 86 
Birati (North Dum-Dum) ... ane ase aes ‘es 24 
Budge-Budge __,,. te we vee 6 3 58 
Canning Lown... ae oy ie vee 29 
Chetla (Prince Ghulim Mubuunmad oe tee avs ae 44 
Chitpur tes be: ase hoe 139 
Cossipur (North Suburban Hoapital) one ae 40 31 78 
Diamond Harbour a 4 ay 18 6 bl 
Dum-Dum (Cantonment)... Sa vee 8 1 16 

Do, (South) ie A a i Wa 24 
Garden Reach... se Fa ese one toe 53 
Gargha ae ose ve oH 8 te 3 | 
Habra aes vid Fa mee a a 15 
Halisabar oa ae aes fee dee ve 22 
Harinavi ome tae ae ee woe tee 47 
Haroa ee Sek ae ie ies 51 
Jaynagar (Alleu’ *) one 1 ve en ian 21 
Kakdip tse ae ve sei 21 
Khardaha (South ‘Barrackpore) ve es “as die 21 
Kidderpore Oianeipal) ace la ea “3 ae 63 
Koleur oe we os tee or ane 45 
Magra Hat ” ee a eee Pies _ 48 
Maniktala (Narknldanga) ne oe ard oa a 67 
Manirdmpur (North Barrackpore) “ia re 34 ne 19 
Naihati as ove isi ae ote 33 
Palta (North Barrack pore) sis e: wee aie ree 19 
Buesa (Prince Ghulam Muhammad’s) ... on 22 9 55 
Sambho Nath Pandit Hospital ia ea 68 65 213 
Taki (Tara Sankar aad ae aie eae bes ie 94 
Tentulia (Bil Balli) oa ca mn af 66 
Ultadanga on te as eas 18 
Vishnupur (Stevonson-Moore’ ) ae ea a0 a 29 


Three of the disponsarios entered in this table are not undor 
the Civil Surgeon, viz., tho Kidderpore Municipal Dispensary, 
which is under the Calcutta Corporation and its Iealth Officer, 
and the Cantonmont Disponsarios at Barrackpore and Dum-Dum, 
which aro under officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
who act as Civil Modical Officers of thoso stations, There are 
alao some dispensarios which aro not strictly speaking charitable 
dispensaries, ‘viz., the Aliporo Police Case Hospital, the Royal 
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Indian Marine Dockyard Dispensary at Kidderpore and the 
Eastern Bongal State Railway dispensaries at Sealdih, Kanchra- 
p&ra and Chitpur, which treat only policemen and dockyard and 
railway employés, respectively. 

Tho following account of individual hospitals and dispensaries 
is fuynishod from notes, prepared for a medical history of the 
district, which were suppiied by from tho Civil Surgeon’s 
office :— 

The Sambhu Nath Pandit Hospital. —The fore-runner of the 
Sambhu Nath Pandit Hospital was the Bhawanipur Dispensary, 
which was opened in 1840. It was ontirely maintained by 
Government up to 1871, when it received a grant of Rs. 21,445 
from the Sambhu Nath Memorial fund, on condition that the 
dispensary should be named after Sambhu Nath Pandit. Of this 
sum, Rs, 15,645 was epent on the acquisition of a site on the east 
and near the north end of Russa Road and on building; the 
balance (Rs. 5,800) was invested in Government securities, This 
dispensary treated out~patients only, and was finally closed in 
1896, on the opening of the new hospital. 

In 1890-91 a special committees of the Calcutta Corporation 
recommonded the building of a new hospital in Russa Road, forthe 
benofit of the southern suburbs, and this proposal was supported 
by tho Suburban Improvement Committee. At that time 
however, Government was not prepared to help, and the project foll 
through. It was revived by a committee which was appointed, 
by the Bengal Government in 1893 to consider the medical needs 
of Calcutta. One of the recommendations it made was that a 
hospital should be established in Bhaw&nipur, with 50 beds for 
ordinary in-patients, six beds for infectious cases and five for 
cholera cases. This proposal was taken up by tho Calcutta 
Corporation, which in 1894 passed the following resolution :— 
“That the Commissioners were prepared to give o site in Elgin 
Road, south of the water-works, for the new hospital; that 
thoy would mergo the Sambhu Nath Pandit Dispensary in the 
new hospital, provided that the outdoor dispensary continued to 
bear that name ; that they would hand over to Government the 
valuo of that dispensary, after sale, and the endowment of 
Re. 5,800; that they would make an annual contribution of 
Rea. 5,000 to the new hospital; and that the property should be 
vested in a Board of Governors.” The new hospital was accord- 
ingly built on the north side of Elgin Road, Bhawanipur. 
The site given by the Corporation was valued at Rs, 64,366, 
and the cost of building the hospital (including somo additions, 9 
portico, a post mortem house, otc. made during the two years 
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subsequent to its opening) came to Rs. 1,41,963, which was paid 
by Government. Accordingly, a great deal more than half the 
cost of its erection, as well as more than half the cost of its 
maintenance, was borne by Government. 

In 1898 the Corporation handed over to Government, for the 
extension of the hospital, a block of land situated on the north- 
east of the hospital grounds. on condition that the whole institu- 
tion should be named the Sambhu Nath Pandit Hospital This 
block was utilized for the erection of an out-patient department, 
the quarters of the Civil Hospital Assistant, » contagious ward 
and a cholera ward. 

The Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas is ex-officio Superintend- 
ent of the hospital, and its affairs are regulated by a Board of 
Governors, of which the Commissioner of the Presidency Division 
is President. There are five other members of the Board, of 
whom three are appointed by Government and two by the 
Calcutta Corporation. Its income in 19]1 was Rs. 63,856, includ- 
ing a cash balance of Ra. 26,085. It received Ra. 26,591 from 
Government and Rs. 9,398 from the Calcutta Corporation, while 
Rs. 1,186 were realized from interest on investments, Private 
subscriptions amounted to only Ra. 561. 

Alipore Police Case Hospital—Situated at Alipore between 
the Central Jail and the Magistrate’s outcherries. It was opened 
in 1852, and for 80 years was the Sadar dispensary of the district, 
It was made a police-case hospital in 1883, and is maintained 
entirely by Government. It treats both in-patients and out- 
patients, but chiefly the former. It is under the immediate 
charge of the Assistant to the Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas 
(an appointment sanctioned in 1885); the Civil Surgeon is 
expected to “ generally supervise’ his work, and usually visits 
the hospital about once a week. 

Béduria.—Opened in 1888. A kutcha building on @ pueca 
plinth, with a deep thatched roof. It is maintained by the 
Baduria Municipality with a contribution of Rs. 10 a month 
from the District Board; there are no private subscriptions. 
It troats out-patients only. 

Bardset.~ Opened in 1854. It consists of two pucea buildings, 
one for in-patients and the other for out-patients, with a small 
contagious diseases ward and a cottage ward; there are 10 beds. 
It is maintained by the Baraset Municipality, with a subvention 
of Rs. 10 a month from the District Board. It has an invested 
capital of Rs. 1,000, which in 1911 yielded Rs. 52. The dispen- 
sary is near the jail and three-quarters of a mile from the station 
(Hastern Bengal State Railway). Government keeps an Assistant 
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Surgeon at Barasot, who is in medical charge of the subdivision, 
and receives Rs, 20 a month for the dispensary. 

Barisa.— Opened in 1872, It is maintained by the South 
Suburban Municipality and recsives a grant of Rs. 3800 a year 
from the District Board; there are no private subscriptions, 
The building, which was damaged in the earthquake of 1897, 
is pucer, and has an upper storey which forms the quarters of 
the medical officer in charge; there are six beds for in-patients. 
It is situated on the west side of the Diamond Harbour Road 
just after tho sixth milestone (from Government House) at the 
north end of Daduria village. 

Barrackpore—Bhola Nath Bose’s Dispensary.—This dispensary 
owes its existence to the liberality of the late Dr. Bhola Nath 
Bose, for many years Civil Medical Officer of Faridpur, who died 
in 1888, leaving his property in trust to Government after the 
death of his widow. On her death, in 1888, the whole property 
came under the Trust. It, consista of Rs. 1,538,700, of which 
Rs. 1,49,700 are invested in Government securities, Rs. 3,000 
in Bank of Bengal shares and Rs 1,000 in Municipal debentures. 
A certain sum is paid to relatives of the testator, a grant is 
made for the support of the Mandalai Dispensary in the district 
of Hooghly, and the balance falls to the share of the Bhola Nath 
Dispensary. ‘The amount derived from this source in 1911 was 
Rs, 2,080; Ks. 600 were contributed by the District Board, and 
Rs. 300 by the municipality, while Government made a grant 
of Rs, 1,574, and Rs. 3,408 were obtained from other sources. 

Tho dispensary was opened in 1895, aud, under orders issued 
by Government next year, was placed under the management 
of a committee composed of the Chairman of the District Board 
(as Prosident), the Cantonment Magistrate, the Civil Surgeon of 
Barrackpore, and the Chairmen of North and South Barrackpore 
Municipalities: the Chairman of the Titaégarh Municipality 
was subsequently appointed a member of the committees. The 
Chairman of the District Board is ex-officio administrator of the 
fund, and the District Board practically manages the dispensary. 
The medical officer in immediate control is a Civil Assistant 
Surgeon. The buildings were erected by Government in 1894-95, 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 24,358, and wero taken over by the 
District Engineer in 1895. They include (1) the main building, 
with three wards and 20 beds for in-patients, with an office, 
operation room snd dispensary, (2) four small family quarters 
for patients, with separate cook-houses and latrines; and (3) a 
cholera ward, a pauper ward, a mortuary and quarters for the 
medical officer’s compounder and servants, The dispensary 
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stands on the east side of the Grand Trunk Road and is about 
one mile from the Barrackpore station. 

The Barrackpore Cantonment Dispensary—~Was originally 
opened in 1874, but was closed in 1880 on the cantonment 
subsidy being withdrawn. The present dispensary was opened in 
1884; it is maintained chiefly by the cantonment funds. It is 
located in a detached building belonging to the Station Hospital, 
leas than a mile from the railway station. This dispensary is 
not under the Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas, but sends in 
its returns through him to the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals. It is directly under the Civil Medical Officer of 
Barrackpore, one of the officers of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, who receives an allowance for performing the civil 
medical duties of the station. 

Haruipur,—Opened in 1883. It is supported by the Baruipur 
Municipality, with a grant of Rs’ 10 per month from the District 
Board and a few subscriptions, It.is located in a puceu 
building erected in 1900-01, and treats out-patients only. It is 
situated on the Baruipur-Jaynagar Road, about ono mile from 
the Baruipur station of the Hastern Bengal State Railway 
(Diamond Harbour branch), about 16 miles by road (pucca) 
from Alipore and about five milos from the Harinavi dispensary 
at Rajpur. 

Basirhat,—Openod in 1867. It is maintained by the Basirhat 
Municipality, with a subvention of Rs, 10 per month from the 
District Board. It treats both in and out-pationts, and contains 
six beds. The out-patient department is pucca, with quarters for 
the medical officer behind. Tho in-patient department has pucca 
walls and floor and a thatched roof. Government keeps a Civil 
Hospital Assistant at Basirhat, who is in medical charge of the 
subdivision, and receives an allowance of Rs. 10 a month from 
the dispensary funds. 

Budge-Budge.—Opened in 1898. It is maintained by the 
municipality, and receives an annual grant from the Port Com- 
missionors and subscriptions from some Huropean firms. 

Canning.— Opened in 1876, It is under tho District Board, 
which took it over in 1899. In addition to the sums allotted 
for its support by the District Board, it receives annual grants 
from the Khas Mahal Fund, the Port Canning Company and 
the Eastern Bongal State Railway. The dispensary has no 
puilding of its own, but is accommodated in a room of the 
inspection bungalow—a pucca building on a high plinth. It 
is about a quarter of a mile from the railway station, and 100 
yards from the landing stago on the Matla river. Canning is 9 
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small village, and patients aro mostly drawn from outlying 
villages in the Sundarbans. The attendance must, therefore, 
always be small, unless Canning develops into a port and centre 
of trade, The dispensary, however, is the only one in the district 
within the Sundarbans lino, and, even with its small attend- 
ance, distinctly meets a want. Out-patients only are treated. 

Chetla (Prince Ghulam Muhammaa’s).—Opened in 1892. It 
is managed by the samo committee aa Princo Ghulam Muham- 
mad’s dispensary at Russa. This committee consists of the 
Collector as Chairman, the Troasury Officer as Secretary, the 
District Judge, the District Engineer, and the Civil Surgeon, 
ex-officio, a representative of the donor’s family and two members 
appointed by the Calcutta Corporation, The dispensary was 
started with the balance of the interest of the Prince Ghulam 
Muhammad Fund available after paying for the upkeep of the 
Russa dispensary, and is now mainly supported by a grant 
made by the Calcutta Corporation. _Out-pationts only are treated, 
The building is a hired house with a small upper storey, which 
serves as the Medical Officer’s quarters. Chetla is on the west 
of Tolly’s Nullah, nearly a quarter of a mile from the bank, 
nearly opposite to Kalighat and about 14 mile from Alipore by 
& prcea road. 

Chitpur.—Opened in 1893, and entirely maintained by the 
Cossipur-Chitpur Municipality. It treats out-patients only; there 
are no private subscribers. The building is an annexe to the 
Municipal office, which is situated on the west side of the Grand 
Trunk Toad to Barrackpore, about half a mile north of the 
boundary of Calcutta City, and about six miles from Alipore. 

Cossipur North Suburban Hospital,—Opened in 1866, It is 
managed by a committee, and is maintained partly by interest 
on investments, partly by contributions from various public bodies 
and partly by private subscriptions. It treats both in-patients and 
out-patients. The invested capital amounts to Rs. 83,500, of 
which Rs 9,500 is a special endowment for the maintenance of a 
female ward, given by Babu Binod Lal Ghose; the interest in 
191] was Rs. 2,160. The building is a two-storeyed one, contain- 
ing four large wards, with ten beds in each. There are aleo male 
and female consulting rooms, a compounding room, an operation 
room and a store room. The medical officer has quarters in 
a two storeyed house, behind (east of) the hospital. The 
hospital is situated on the oast side of tho Cossipur Toad, about 
one and-a-half miles north of Calcutta and about seven miles by 
road from Alipore. The medical officer ig @ Government 
Assistant Surgeon, 
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Diamond Harbour.—Opened in 1873, and made over to the 
District Board in 1892, by which body it is still maintained. It 
reogives a grant of Rs. 300 a year from the Khas Mahal Fund and 
of Rs, 180 from the Port Dues Fund. It treats both in-patients 
and out-pationts and contains 18 beds. The building is pueca, 
with four rooms, one for female and two for male in-pationts, 
the fourth being used as a consulting and compounding room. 
Thore is a bath-room with the usual furniture, so that one room 
can, if necessary, be used for the accommodation of Europeans. 
Occasionally sick Enropeans are landed from ships lying at 
Diamond Harbour, but as a rule such cases would bo transferred 
to a Caloutta hospital. The medical officer in charge is an 
Assistant Surgeon, who isin medical charge of the subdivision, 
and draws an allowance of Re, 20 per month for the charge of 
the dispensary. 

Dum. Dum Cantonment Hospital,—Opened in 1889 os a mili- 
tary hospital known as the Followers’ Hospital. From 1889 to 
1896 the Eastern Bengal State Railway contributed Rs. 25 a 
month to its support, but this grant was withdrawn at the end of 
1896, after which the hospital, having no income or meavs of 
support, did practically no work until 1898, when the District 
Board came to the rescue with a grant of Rs. 10 (since increased 
to is, 20) a month. The dispensary is under the Civil Medical 
Officer of Dum-Dum, an officer of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, who receives an allowance for performing the civil medical 
duties of the station. 

Garulia.— Opened by the North Barrackpore Municipality in 
3889, and placed under the supervision of Government in 1891. * 
Tn 1896 the Garulia Municipality was formed from a portion of 
North Barrackpore, and took over the dispensary, which it 
entirely maintains. It treats in-patients and out-pationts, and 
contains threo beds. There are no private subscriptions. 

A large proportion of the inhabitants of Garulia aro workors 
in the two large factories thore, the Shamnagar Jute Mill and 
the Dunbar Cotton Mill. Each of these factories keeps up a dispen~ 
sary, under a competent officer, for the treatment of its hands. 

Halishahar.—Opened in 1887. Its full title isthe “ Bayloy 
Jubilee Charitable Dispensary, Hialishahar.” It is entircly 
maintained by the Municipality, and treats out-patients only. 
There are no subscribers, It is accommodated in a good pucea 
building, built by Lieutenant-Colonel K. P. Gupta of the Indian 
Medical Service (whose home was at Halishahar), who presented it 
to the Naihati Municipality, on condition that it would maintain 
it, There is one large reom used as a compounding and consulting 
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room, with two smaller ones used as a female waiting room and as 
a store room for medicines and instruments. Itis almost on the 
bank of the Hooghly and is about two miles (by an indifferent 
road) from Halishahar station, on the main line of the Eastern 
Bongal State Railway (26 miles from Soaldah) but can more con- 
veniently bo reached by road from the much larger station of 
Naihati, four miles off, by a good pyced road. 

Harinavi (Rajpur).—Opened in March 1877, It is maintained 
by the Rajpur municipality, with a subvention of Rs. 10 por 
month from the District Board. It troats out-patients only. 
The dispensary is held inthe Municipal office and is situated about 
12 miles from Calcutta by a good pucca road, Going on along 
this road, Baruipur railway station is reached after four more 
miles, and Baruipur Disponsary after another mile. The Hari- 
nivi Dispensary is also about three miles, by a good puceea road, 
from Sonarpur staticn on the Diamond Harbour branch of the 
Kastorn Bengal State Railway, ten milesrom Sealdah. 

Jaynagar.—Opened in 1899 under tho title of tho Allen 
Charitable Disponsary, being so named after the late Sir Charlea 
Allen, who was then District Magistrate of the 24-Parganas, 
It is maintainod by the Jaynagar Municipality, and recoives 
grants from the Government Khas Mahal Fund and the Dis- 
trict Board. Thoro are no private subscribers. It troats out- 
patients only. Tho dispensary is accommodated in a pucea 
building belonging to the Jaynagar Municipality, which also 
accommodatos tho post-office and the municipal office. At first, 
the dispensary was held in a small enclosed verandah, but in 
1899 o fair-sized room was allotted to it, 

Jaynagar is the most inaccessible dispensary in the district, 
Tho usual way of roaching it is to goby rail from Svaldah 
to Magra Hat station on tho Diamond Harbour branch of 
tho Eastern Bengal State Railway, and thenco along the 
Ganga Nullah to Jaynagar. Evon at tho height of tho rains 
this nullah, though an old bed of the Gangos, will not float any 
boat of larger size than a donga, or dug-out, made from the 
trunk of a tree; and from February to April it has not enough 
water to carry even such humble craft. The distanco is seven 
miles, and a dug-out, with two men poling, takes from 2 to 2} 
hours to cover tho distance. Jaynagar ia about 17 miles by 
pucea road, from Baruipur station, but this road is only passable 
for wheeled traffic in the cold and hot woather. There is no direct 
road from Magra Hat, but only tracks across the flelds anda round- 
about road, which, after 5 miles, strikes into tho Baruipur-Jay- 
nagar Road, at Dakshin Baraset, four milos from Jaynagar. 
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Kamérhati.—This hospital, which is known as Sagar Dutt’s 
Hospital, was opened in 1899, It treats both in-patients and 
out-patients, It is maintained by endowments left by Babu 
Sagar Dutt, who left by will the following:—(1) a garden with 
an area of 110 bighas; (2) one lakh for building; and (3) property 
producing abovt Rs. 25,000 a year for the maintenance of a 
hospital and school, the former having the prior claim. The 
buildings (which are all excellent pacca buildings) are as follows’:— 
(1) An out-patient department for males, with a private examina- 
tion room, rooms for medicines and compounder’s quarters, close 
by the gate leading into the grounds from the Grand Trunk Road 
to Barrackpore. (2) A male hospital, in the centre of the 
grounds, which contains two large wards, medical and surgical, 
with 12 beds each, 5 smaller wards, with two to four beds 
each, an operation room, office, compounder’s duty room and store- 
room. (8) A female hospital,.towards the north-west of the 
grounds, having one ward with six-bods, two smaller wards with 
two beds each and quarters for the female hospital assistant on an 
upper storey. (4) A female out-patient department, close to the 
fomale hospital. These two are approached by a separate entrance 
from a road on the north of the grounds. (5) Assistant Surgeon’s 
quarters, post-mortem room, servants’ quarters, etc., not far from 
the male hospital. A school building was put up in 1898 in the 
extreme north-west corner of the grounds, with a separate entranco, 
The grounds lie on the west of the Grand Trunk Road to Barrack- 
pore, 84 miles from Government House, They are about 14 miles 
(by a pucea road) from Belgharia station, on the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway main line, which is seven miles from Sealdah, 
Tho hospital is centrally situated for a large population in 
Kamarhati, Barnagore, North Dum-Dum and South Barrackpore. 
The medical officer is a Government Assiatant Surgeon. 

Ranchrdpara.—This dispensary is maintained by the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, and the Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas 
has nothing to do with it. It treats only out-patients, who are 
railway employés. 

Khardah (South Barrackpore).—A. dispensary was opened as 
Agarparé (in South Barrackpore) in 1873, and was removed to 
Khardah, about two miles further north, in 1889. It is main- 
tained by the South Barrackpore Municipality, and treats out- 
patients only. It is accommodated in a pucca house, with three 
rooms and a verandah, located in a garden which belonged to the 
late Maharaja Nil Krishna Deb Bahadur. The house is not the 
property of the dispensary or municipality ; they are only allowed 
the use of it by the estate. There is an upper storey, which is 
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let by the estate) for use as a dwelling houso. The building 
is on the east side of the Grand Trunk Road to Barrackporo, 
about 12 miles from Government House. It is about one- 
third of a mile from Khardah station, on the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway main line, 11 miles from Soaldah. 

The Khardah Jute Mill keeps up a dispensary, about a 
mile from the municipal dispensary, The Titagarh Jute Mill, 
Titagarh Paper Mills and Standard Jute Mill, all situated in 
Titagarh Municipality, which is close to South Barrackporo, 
also maintain dispensaries for the use of their own hands. The 
Bhola Nath Bose Dispensary at Barrackpore is situated within 
tho limits of the South Barrackpore Municipality. 

Kitdderpore Dockyard (Royal Indian Marine Dispensary).—Opened 
in 1878, and entirely maintained by the Royal Indian Marine 
Department, It treats out-patients only, and only employés of 
the dockyard ; hence, the patients are all male adults. It occupies 
the upper storey of asmall two-storeyed building, on the left of the 
gate of the Royal Indian Marine Dockyard, about 500 yards from 
Hastings Bridge over Tolly’s Nullah, 

Kidderpore Municipal Dispensary—Opened in 1891. It is 
entirely maintained by the Corporation of Calcutta, and is under 
the supervision of the Health Officer and Assistant Health Officer 
of the city, not under the Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas. 
It treats out-patients only. Until 1899 this dispensary was held 
in a small building, up a court of Garden Reach Circular Road, 
on the west side, about half'a mile from the Kidderpore Bridge 
over Tolly’s Nullah. In 1899 it was transferred to a large 
two-storeyed house on the opposite side of the road, 

Maniktala (Narkaldénga).— Opened in 1895, and brought under 
Government supervision in 1898, It is entirely maintained by 
the Maniktala Municipality ; there are no subscribers, It treats 
out-pationts only. The dispensary was held in the municipal 
office, a hired building, in Baghmari Road, Méniktala, up to 
August 1889, when tho municipal offices were moved into a build- 
ing, newly constructed for the purpose, on the north side of 
Narkaldanga main road, about one-and-a-half miles from Sealdah. 
The dispensary occupies the east side of the ground floor of the 
building, and has separate rooms for use as a consulting room, 
compounding roum, female waiting room and private examination 
room. In September 1899 the Maniktala Municipality opened 
a branch dispensary at Ultadanga (in the north of the town), the 
arrangement being that it should be opened in the afternoon only 
and be worked by the staff of the Maniktala dispensary, which 
was to be closed in the afternoon. 
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Naihati.— Opened in 1874. It is entirely maintained by the 
Naihati Municipality, Thero aro no private subscribers. It 
treata out-pationts only. It is accommodated in a pucca building, 
with thatched roof, containing two rooms. A female waiting 
room is provided by a second Autcha building, a few yards to the 
east. These buildings stand in the municipal office compound 
about { mile north of Naihati railway station, on tho west of the 
road to Kanchrapara. 

North Dum-Dum (Birdti).—Opened in 1888 at Nimta, 
about 14 miles from Belgharia, but transferred about 10 years 
ago to Birati, where a new building was constructed for the 
purpose, 

Rusea (Prince Ghulém Muhammad’s)—Opened in 1875; 
treats both in patients and out patients, and has 22 beds. It is 
entirely supported by an endowment (Princo Ghulam Muhammad's 
fund), in the hands of the.Collector of the 24-Parganas. 
Tho original gift amounted to Rs.1,50,000, ont of which 
Rs. 25,000 was paid for the house and grounds, With the 
investment of some accumulated interest, the fund now amounts 
to Rs. 1,87,500, yielding Rs. 5,486 & yoar. Whatever balance 
is over, after paying for the maintenance of the Russa Dispon- 
sary, goes to the Chetla Dispensary. It is managed by a com- 
mittee, consisting of the Judge, Magistrate, Civil Surgeon, 
District Engineer and Treasury Officor of- the 24-Parganas, 
ex-officio, a representative of the original donor’s family and two 
members of the Calcutta Corporation, appointed on account of 
their grant to the Chetla dispensary, which is managed by the 
same committee. Tho dispensary occupies a two-storeyed pucea 
building, with large grounds, at Tollygunge, on the east of 
the Russa Road, about three miles south of the Calcutta 
Cathedral, 

Sealdah Railway Dipensary.—A private dispensary existed 
here when the railway was first constructed, in 1859. The 
railway then belonged to a company; and whon Government 
took over the line in 1884, it continued to maintain the dispen- 
sary, Which treats out-patients and railway employés only. It 
is under the Medical Officer of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
and the Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas has nothing to do 
with it. 

South Dum-Dum Dispensary—Was opened in 1885, but 
its existence was not formally sanctioned by Government until 
1898. It is ontirely maintained by the South Dum-Dum Muni- 
cipality and treats out-patients only. It occupies two rooms in the 
municipal office, a pucca hired building, in Nagar Bazar, South 
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Dum-Dum, on the west side of the Jossore Road (a good pueca 
road), about four miles from Sesldah. It is about a mile from 
Dum-Dum Junction, the first station on the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway main line, four miles from Sealdah. 

Taki (Tara Sankar Chaudhure’s).—Opened in 1865, according 
to the Surgeon-General’s annual report for that year. An 
inscription on the gate states that it was opened in 1867; 
probably the present building was first occupied in that year, It 
is accommodated in a one-storeyed house, with two rooms that are 
used for the dispensary, and two for the medical officer’s quarters, 
a verandah and femalo waiting room. The dispensary was 
founded by a zamindar of Taki, Tara Sankar Chaudhuri, who gave 
the building and a subscription of Rs. 40 per month towards ita 
upkeep. After his doath the management of the dispensary was 
in the hands of a committee, and his widow let her subscription, 
on which it relied chiefly for its maintenance, fall into arrears. 
The affairs of tho dispensary went from bad to worse, the build- 
ings fell into disrepair, the pay of the staff was months in arrear, 
and there was hardly any medicine in the dispensary. Such was 
the condition of affairs in 1898, when the District Board stepped 
in, and, with the consent of the founder’s widow, took over 
the dispensary to save it from collapse. It has an invested capital 
of Rs. 501), yielding interest of Rs. 28, and the balance of its 
cost is met by the Municipality and District Board, and by 
private subscriptions amounting to Rs, 600. 

Other dispensaries.—The dispensaries at Belpukur, Garden 
Reach, Magra Hat, and ‘Tentulia were established during the 
quinquennium ending in 1904-05, and those at Bhatpara, Habra 
and Kakdip in the quinquennium ending in 1909-10, Tho dis- 
pensary at Bhatpara is for women only, and isin charge ofa 
lady doctor, Those at Tontulia and Belpukur receive grants 
of Rs. 845 and Its. 375 a year, respectively, from the Govern- 
ment Khas Mahal Fund. Another recent addition is the Vishnu- 
pur Dispensary, which is called the Stevenson-Moore Charitable 
Dispensary after Mr. C. J. Stevenson-Moore, c.v.o., formerly 
District Magistrate of the 24-Parganas. 

The following short notes give some account of dispensaries 
which have at one time or another been under Government 
supervision, but which, owing to transfer or closure, are so no 
longer. 

Agarpara.—Some eight miles north of Calcutta, in what is 
now the South Barrackpore Municipality. It was a branch dis- 
pensary which treated out-patients only and was removed in 1889 
to Khardah, where the dispensary atill exista. 
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Baliaghéaia.—In the Baliaghita Road, In Maniktala, about 
a mile east of Sealdah, was opened, without sanction, by 
the Maniktala Municipality, in 1885. When the Maniktala 
Dispensary was brought under Government supervision in 1898, 
that at Baliaghata was closed. 

Bhawtnipur—See the account of Sambhu Nath Pandit 
Hospital. It treated out-patients only, and was closed when 
Government aid was withdrawn in 1882. 

Deganga,—At the head-quarters of the Deganga thana, about 
12 miles from Baraset, on the road to Basirhat. It treated out- 
patients only It was closed in 1869; the report on charitable 
dispensaries for that year says that the purpose for which it was 
opened. had been fulfilled. 

Dhénkuria (Shama Sundari’s)--Was opened in 1888, and 
placed under Government supervision in 1892. It was maintained 
by Musamat Shima Sundari Dasi, mother of Babu Upendra 
Nath Sahu, banker and zamindar of Dhankuria. This lady died 
in 1899, after which her son carried on the dispensary. Dhan- 
kuria is situated to the south-west, and just outside the limits, of 
the Baduria Municipality. 

Garden Reach (Arratoon Apear’s).—stablished in 1871 by 
Mr. Thomas Apcar, a wealthy merchant of Calcutta. It troated 
out-pationts only, and was closed in 1880, when Government aid 
was withdrawn. The building, with inscription, may still be seen 
in the compound of No. 21, Gardon Reach Road, now the Trinidad 
and Fiji Emigration Depot. 

Gobardanga.— At the town of that name, a station on the 
Eastern Bengal Stato Railway, in the north-east of the district, 
86 miles from Sealdah, It was founded in December 1860 by 
the Mukharji family, zamindars of Gobardanga, and was with- 
drawn from Government supervision in 1889. 

Kulpi.—A village on the Hooghly, situated eight miles south 
of Diamond Harbour. An unqualified Indian doctor settled at 
Kulpi about 1880 and opened a druggist’s shop. There was 
then a large estate at Kulpi, known as tho Bhawanipur Ward’s 
Estate, under the Court of Wards. This estate paid the doctor 
Rs. 5 per month to treat raiyats of the estate free of charge 
and give them medicines at half price, When Government 
issued orders, in 1894, that dispensaries wholly maintained 
by estates under the Court of Wards should be placed under 
supervision, this so-called disponsary was placed on the Govern- 
ment list, and its statistics (about one patient per day) were 
published among those of charitable dispensaries. It was 
inspected for the first time in 1898 by the Civil Surgeon, who 
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reported that no charitable dispensary existed at Kulpi, and 
recommended that it should be struck off the list. This was done 
in 1899, when the Bhowdnipur ward came of age, and the 
management of his estate was made over to him by the Court of 
Wards. 

Rajarhat.—In Bhangar thana. It treated out-patients only 
and was closed in 1869 for want of funds. 

Vishnupur._-At_ the head-quarters of the Vishnupur thana, on 
the Diamond Harbour Road, 18 miles south of Government House. 

Tt was opened in 1869. The report on charitable dispensaries for 
that years says it “took the place of Rajarhat.” 

There were 63 licensed vaccinators in 1911-12, when 62,522 Vacctra- 
primary vaccinations were performed, of which 61,982 or 99 per 7°™ 
cent. were successful. The average annual number of persons 
successfully vaccinated in the previous five years was 61,531 or 
82'6 per mille of the population. There is very little opposition 
to vaccination, but there are’ diffioultios in inspecting the work 
cf the vaccinators owing to the distance and inaccessibility of 
some of the places in the interior. 

The Civil Surgeon is er-vfficio Medical Inspecto: of emigrants Misce.- 
to the Colonies, and a Sub-Assistant Surgeon is Assistant Super. 148®° ® 
intendent of Emigration (inland) at Naihati. <A special officer 
is certifying surgeon for factories in the Barrackpore subdivision, 
with the exception of Dum-Dum thana, where the duties of 
that officer are performed by the Station Staff Surgoon. Tho 
Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas.is.certifying Surgeon for the 
rost of the district, ¢y., for the Budgo-Budge jute mills, the 
impress of India cotton mill, the bulk-oil depét at Budge- 
Budge, the Lower and Upper Hooghly jute mills, the Garden 
Reach cotton mills, the Clive jute mills and tho oil factories 
of Messrs. Graham & Oo., and Messrs Shaw, Wallace & Oo at 
Budge-Budge, The Civil Surgeon is further er-offeio Consulting 
Physician to the Alipore Central Jail, and also for the purposes 
of Govornment life insurance business carried on by the postal 
department. 
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OHAPTER V. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Tus arable land in the 24-Parganas may be divided into three 
main classes, viz., (1) the comparatively high land slong the 
banks of the rivers, (2) the low-lying depressions that stretch 
away below tho river banks and (3) the lands adjoining the 
Sundarbans, which have been reclaimed in recent times. In the 
riparian tracts first mentioned the-land is fairly well raised, and 
the drainage passes away easily to the basins below. It has been 
elevated by the deposit of silt from the rivers in past generations, 
and has attained a height which ensures it against inundations, 
but at the same time prevents if from receiving the fertilizing 
layer that the flcods formerly left, behind them. The low lands 
that constitute the greater portion of the cultivated area are 
mainly under rice and jute. Large areas are occupied by bls, 
which may be either large fresh-water lakes or waterlogged 
swamps. Some are natural drainage basins that never dry up, 
and cannot be drained owing to their level. Others are connected 
with the rivers by etticient water channels, which serve two useful 
purposes ; they bring down rich river silt, and they drain away 
the surplus water from the 17. In many cases, however, the creeks 
or kAdis have been silted up and have ceased to perform these 
functions. The cultivators are, therefore, forced to wait till the 
bil lands dry up, and, if there is » year of heavy rainfall, are 
precluded altogether from attempting their tillage. In the third 
tract, i.e, in the reclaimed lands adjoining the Sundarbans, 
cultivation is only rendered possible by means of embankments 
constructed to keep out the salt water. Dams (dndhs) have also 
to be built across the AAd/s, so as to prevent the ingress of salt 
water from the rivers with which they communicate. Tho soil 
in this last tract being impregnated with salt, fairly heavy 
rainfall is necessary to wash it out before rice seedlings can be 
grown and transplanted. 

In the district as a whole, cultivation suffers far more 
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rivers, the country is low and swampy, and tends to become 
waterlogged whenover there is heavy rainfall. This is espe- 
cially tho case with the great basin shut in between the 
Diamond Harbour Railway and the Tlooghly embankments, as 
well as o similar tract east of the astern Bengal Railway and the 
Balli Ril : in these and other cases the natural drainage channels 
are inadequate to remove the volume of water which accumulates 
after heavy precipitation of rain, It will readily be understood 
that, in these circumstances, there is little necessity for artificial 
irrigation. It is, in fact, only resorted to for the cultivation of 
sugarcane and garden crops, for which water is raised from tank 
and ditches. 

The soils of the district belong to four main classes, viz., Sozs. 
malial or clayey soil, dorasa or loamy soil, badia or sandy soil and 
nona ov saline soil. Maia? is further subdivided into three 
varieties called ‘dla matal, yanga malal and yhajhra matal, 
Fala matal is a stiff black olay of great natural fertility, on 
which all kinds of crops can be grown. Jdanyu matdl ig of a 
reddish colour: it cracks in the dry season and sinks into holes 
in the rains, Itis woll suited for winter rice, and on higher 
levels oan ke used for the cultivation of jute and other dbhadoi 
crops. Jhajira matdl, which is inferior tothe other two varieties, 
is blackish in colour and is ¢asy to plough even when dry, 

Dorasa scil is a mixture of olay and sand. It is used for 
bhadoi aud rabi crops and also suitable for sugarcane. Tho dihi 
lads, or elovated lands surrounding village sites, come under 
this category. Being generally highly manured, thoy are 
devoted to sugarcano, tobacco, red pepper and vegetables. Balia 
is | common name for all soils in which the proportion of sand 
exceeds that of clay. Such soils are used for tobacco, potato, 
dus vice and mung (Phaseolus mungo), Nona ia a wet ealine soil, 
which in ordinary years doos not dry up enough to permit of 
cultivation, It is only when the reins are late that it dries up 
sufficiently for cultivation to be possible. 

The soils in the Surdarbans, whero winter rice is practicably 
the only crop, may be divided into the following four classes. 
Matiai, a clayey soil, whitish in colour, and loose and light in 
composition, This soil is very suitable for the “Patna ” rico 
which is grown so largely in the Sundarbans. Next in quality 
comes a loamy soil called balidra or dorasa. It is reddish 
in colour and will retain moisture longer than any other soil, 
Course paddy is grown on it, but not very profitably. Dhapa 
or chura is a soil of a whitish colour, which lies at higher levels 
than the other classes, Consequently, it is not covered with 
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water, and tho salt is not washed out, unless there is heavy rain. 
In ordinary years therefore no crops can be grown on it, and it 
only bears wis grass, which is ‘used for thatching. Paddy can be 
grown on it when the salt is washed out by heavy rain, but the 
yield is usually small. DAd/ is the lowest land of all and is con- 
requently flooded earlier than the others. Like ranga matal, it 
is reddish in colour, cracks when dry, and is full of holes in the 
rains. If there is moderate or scanty rainfall, coarse paddy can 
be raised on it with profit, but if the rain is early and heavy, it 
is impossible to bring it under cultivation, 

Cultivation is spreading rapidly in the Sundarbans, and in 
other parts of the district swamps are boing gradually drained 
and reclaimed. The system of reclamation in the Sundarbans has 
several peculiar features, which have been well described by 
Sir James Weetland in his Report on the District of Jessori. 
After explaining how the forest-tress have to be cleared away 
and the thick brushwood backed down, he goes on to say :— 

“ Unless the greatest: care is taken of the land so cleared 
it will spring back into jungle and become as bad as ever. So 
great is the evil fertility of the soil, that reclaimed land neglected 
for a single year will present to the next year’s cultivator a forest 
of reeds (nal). He may cut) it and burn it down, but it will 
epring up again almost as thick as over; and it takes about 
throe eradications to expel this reed when once it has grown. ‘The 
soil, too, must be cultivated for ten or twelve years before it loses 
this tendency to cover itself with reed jungle. When a sufficient 
number of people are gathered on a new clearing, they tend, 
of course, to form a settlement, and to remain permanently where 
they aro. But the furthest advanced parts of the cultivation, 
and some also of those which are not new or remote from old 
lands, are carried on upon a different principle, A large number 
of husbandmen, who live and oultivate lands in the regularly 
settled districts to the north, have also lands in the Sundarbans, 
which they hold under different landlords. 

“The cultivating seasons in the Sundarbans are later than 
those further north. Tho plan which is followed by these double 
cultivators is ss follows: The months of Chaitra, Baisakh and 
Jyaistha, corresponding roughly to the English months of 
April, May and June, are spent in cultivation at home. The 
husbandman then, having prepared his home cultivation, embarks 
with his ploughs, oxen, and food and proceeds to his dbdd or 
Sundarban clearing. July, August and Soptember are spent in 
ploughing, sowing snd preparing the crops there, the peasant 
building a little shed as a dwelling for himself. The water gets 
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high in August and September, but this is little impediment to 
cultivation. A considerable portion of the land under rice is 
situated below high-water mark; but the planting is easy, for 
rice shown on higher lands is transplanted into these low lands 
when it is strong enough to bear the waters. After having sown 
and transplanted his Sundarban crop, the husbandman returns 
home, and these outposts of civilization are absolutely abandoned 
~—large extends of cultivated rice field without a trace of human 
habitation. By the middle of December, the home-oultivated 
rice has been cut and stored, and the peasant then returns to the 
Sundarbaons, and reaps the cvrop on his clearing there. At this 
time of the year (January and February), reapers, or dawd/s, 
crowd to the Sundarbans and are extensively employed for tlie 
harvosting. When the rice is out and prepared for gale, the 
beparis, or dealers, come round and buy it up, and the zamindar 
also sends his agents round -to collect the rents from the culti+ 
vators. The peasant, having sold his grain, pays his rent, and 
brings the balance of his money back with him to his home. 

“While a great deal of cultivation in the more remote parts 
of the Sundarbans follows this method, in the nearer tracts there 
are large settlements of husbandmen who dwell permanently 
near the land they have under cultivation, But it must be 
remembered that these tracts are, after all, sparsely inhabited, and 
that many of the oultivators who dwell in them, besides having a 
holding near their own houses, haye also another, sight or ten 
miles away, which they visit only occasionally when they have 
work to do. The great fertility of the land renders it easy for a 
husbandman to keep large areas under cultivation ; and thus, 
what with resident large cultivating husbandmen and non-resident 
husbandmen, the population in the Sundarban tracts is not at 
all equal to what the amount of land under oultivation would lead 
one to expect 

“ Another feature in the reclamation and cultivation of these 
Sundarban lands is the embankment of water inlets, It isa 
characteristic of deltaic formations that the banks of the rivers are 
higher than the lands further removed from them; and the whole 
of the Sundarbans may be looked on as an aggregation of basins, 
where the higher level of the sides prevents the water coming in 
to overflow the interior, Many of these basins are so formed, 
that, left to themselves, they would remain under flood, as they 
communicate with the surrounding channels by means of A/dcs, 
or small water-courses, which penetrate the bank; and a great 
part of reclamation work consists in keeping out the water, aad 
thus bringing under cultivation the marsh land inside. 
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“Tn employing this method, all the inleta from tho surround- 
ing channels are embanked, and smaller channels, called poydns, 
are opened round their ends. ‘The inlets themselves are too big 
to be kept under control, but these poy das can easily be so kept. 
This ombanking is usually done in November, after the rivers 
have gono down. When the tide is low, the channels are opened, 
and the water from the inside drains off; when it is high, the 
channels are closed. Much land can be rendered culturable by 
this means, which would otherwise bo marsh. Lut hore also a 
single year’s neglect may take away at one stroke all that has 
been gained by many years’ labour. ‘Tho offect of the rains and 
the freshets of each year is to partiully destroy all {he embank- 
ments that were used the previous year und to flood the lands. 
The rice that has been sown has, howover, attained sufficient 
hardihood to romain uninjured ; and when tho waters again go 
down, tho harvest may be reuped. But unless the embankments 
sre again renewed in November, tho floods will not have ceased 
to cover the low lands by sowing time, the land will remain 
unsown, and junglo aud marshy reed will take the place of the 
paddy.” 

Owing to the large oxtent of wasto land included in the 
Suodarbaus, whero the forests under tho admini-tration of the 
Forost Department alone cover 1,711 square miles, the proportion 
of cultivable land is small, being, in fact, loss than half the 
district area. Acoording to the returns for 1911-12, the net 
cultivated oroa amounts to 1,530 aquare miles, which represents 
32 per cont. of tho wholo district, and 68 por cent of tho 
cultivable area. Curront fallow occupies 183 square miles, 
cultivable waste (other than fallow) 527 square miles, and 
unoultivable waste (outside tho forost arca) 694 square milos. 

The cultivation of rice predominates, almost to tho oxolusion 
of other crops, for it accounts for 88 per cent. of tho cultivated 
area, and othor food crops for only 4 per cont. Next to rice, the 
most important crop is juto, which, in 1911, was raised on 133 
square miles. Although, however, its cultivation has expanded 
greatly in recent years, the land devoted to its growth is only 
&} per oent. of the cultivated aren, or one-tonth of that undor 
rice. 

The normal area under rice is 1,26 square miles, and about 
soven-eighths of this ia aman or winter rice. 

Aman rice is cultivated on low land, where water lies from one 
foot to three feet deep in the rains. ‘I'he preparation of the land 
begins in the latter half of Fobruary or the beginning of March, 
tho land being ploughed soveral times before sowing. In April 
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or May, after the first fall of rain, seed is scattered broadcast ina 
nursery. When tho seedlings make their appearance, another 
field is prepared for transplating. After the rainy season has 
thoroughly set in, the field is repeatedly ploughed until the water 
becomes worked into the soil, and the whole is reduced to thick 
mud. The young rice is then taken from the nursery, and trazs- 
planted in rows about nine inches apart. The crop is generally 
ready for harvesting in November or December. 

Aman rice is also occasionally sown broadcast in marshy 
lands, ¢.g., in parts of the Sundarbans where land suitable for 
nurseries is not available. Sowing takes place in the early part 
of July, and the crop is ready for reaping in January, tho soil 
oasily retaining up till that time all the moisture necessary for 
the growth of the grain. When the crop is grown in deep water 
it is reaped by cutting off the heads, and the straw is subse- 
quently burnt down when the land dries up. 

The finest outturn of winter rice is obtained from the 
reclaimed portions of; the Sundarbans, which are famous for the 
teeming harvests obtained from the rich virgin soil. 


Aus rice is gonorally sowo on high ground. The ficld is sue. 


ploughed when tho carly raing set in, ten or twolve times over, 
till the soil is nearly reduced to dust, and the seed is sown broad- 
cast in April or May. As soon as the young plants reach six 
inches in height, the land is harrowed in order to thin the crop 
and cloar it of weeds. ‘Tho crop is harvested in August or 
Scptomber, and a second crop of pulse or oil-seeds is generally 
taken off the land in the cold) weather. 


Boro rice is a comparatively unimportant variety sown on Boro, 


marshes which dry up in winter. Tho preparation of tho land 
commences in the middle of November ; sowing takes placo ton 
days later; and reaping lasts from the middle of March till tho 
middle of April. The land is hardly ploughod at all. The seod 
is scattered broadcast in the marshes or bile as they dry up, and 
the young shoots are transplanted twhen about a month old. 
hore is another kind of boro paddy called dus boro, which is 
sown broadcast during the months of April and May, and reaped 
in August or September. 

Another description of rice, known as urs dhdn, is indigenous 
in the deep-water marshes, and is occasionally used as food by 
fishermen and boatmen. The plant looks like a confused mass 
of creepers floating on the water, and shoots forth its ears of 
grain in every direction. A peculiarity of this rice is that 
the grain drops from the ear into the water when it attains 
maturity. To prevent this, the cars are bound together before 
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the paddy ripens. This rico grows plentifully in the marshes, 
but very little is collected, for the swamps are deep, and the crop 
hardly repays the labour of binding the ears and collecting the 
grain. 

Other Except rice, there is no cereal of any great importance, Gram 

onee and (chhola) is cultivated on high land, but in 1911-12 had an area of 
only 500 acres, while other cereals and pulses were grown on 
29,900 acres. They are mainly cold weather crops, such as peas, 
masuri, khesdri and kaldi, sown in October and gathered in Febru- 
ary or March, and are cultivated only on small patches of land. 

Jute, The extensive cultivation of jute dates back only half a 
century. Its introduction is deacribed as follows in the Statistical 
Account of Bengal, Volume I, published in 1875: ‘ Jute was 
formerly very little cultivated in the district, and the small 
quantities that were produced only sufficed for local require- 
ments, such as rope-making, ete, About fifteen years ago a 
great demand arose for gunny cloth, and almost every family 
that could get a little money to establish a jute loom did so. 
Nearly all the day-labourers took to weaving, and the women 
and children to spinning the thread, causing the rates of libour 
to suddenly rise. Jute oultivalion accordingly received an 
impetus ; and although the guuny-weaving was carried to excess, 
and ruined many families in the 24-Parganas, other ontlets for 
the jute fibre sprang up, and its production has steadily in- 
creased. A large part of the high lands in the district, formerly 
devoted to dus rice, is now entirely given up to jute cultivation.” 

The actual quantity of land given up to the crop varies 
considerably according to the prices which the produce commands 
in the market, but on the whole it shows a steady tendency to 
increase. In 1901-02 the normal acreage under jute was only 
63,400 acres, the actual area under the crop in that year being 
56,000 acres, whereas the corresponding figures for 1911-12 were 
76,600 and 85,000 acres respectively. 

The seasons for sowing and growth are the same as for dus 
or early rice. After the usual ploughing, the seed is sown 
broadcast from the middle or end of March tothe beginning of 
June, and the plant is generally cut from the middle of August 
to the middle of October, by which time it has attained a height 
of five toten feet, The stalks, when cut, aro made up into 
bundles and immersed in some pool, tank or stream, and left to 
steep; this process is called retting. While the bundles are 
under water, they are examined from time to time to see how far 
decomposition has proceeded. As soon as it is found that the 
fibre will peel off easily from the stem, the bundles are taken 
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out, and the stalks are beaten or shaken in the water till the 
glutinous substance in the bark is entirely washed away. 
The fibre is then dried in the sun, and, when dry, is made up 
into hanks (gant) and sold to agents, who consign it to the jute 
presses and mills, 

Sugarcane occupies a considerable area in the north-east of et oa 
the district, where also the oultivation of sugar-yielding date palms 
pelms (khejur) is carried on extensively. These trees are planted 
in regular rows, the plantations being generally laid out on land 
which is too high for the successful cultivation of rice. The 
regulation distance between the trees is about 12 feet,so that 
the number ina plantation of an acre will be about 800. The 
tree is tapped when it is “ripe,” i¢,, when it is seven or eight 
years old, and is carried on in the cold weather. When the 
rainy season is over, and there is no more fear of rain, the 
cultivator outs off the leaves growing out of the trunk for one 
half of its ciroumference, and thus leaves bare a surface measur- 
ing about 10 or 12 inches each way. This surface is at first a 
brilliant white, but becomes by exposure quite brown, and has 
the appearance of coarse matting. The leaves are out off by a 
man who climbs up the tree supporting himself by a strong 
rope, which he passes round the tree and his loins. He slides 
the rope up and down with hie hands, setting his feet firmly 
against the tree, and throwing the weight of his body on the 
rope, In this manner, his hands are froo, and he cuts the tree 
with a sharp knife like a billhook. 

After a few days, the “tapping”? is performed by making a 
cut in the exposed surface, in the shape of a broad V, and then 
cutting down the surface inside the angle thus formed. Tho sap 
exudes from this triangular surface, and runs down to the angle, 
where a thin bamboo is inserted in order to catch the sap 
as it drips down and carry it out, as by aspout. Below the end 
of the bamboo an earthenware pot is hung at sunset, and the 
juice of the tree runs down into it during the night. The pots 
are taken down in the morning, before sunrise, as the heat of 
the sun closes the pores of the wood and prevents ‘exudation dur- 
ing the day. The juice is extracted throe days in succession 


and then the tree is allowed to rest for three more days, aftu. 
which the juice is again extracted. 


The next process consists of boiling the juice, and this most 
ryots do for themselves, usually within the limits of the palm grove. 
Without boiling, the juice speedily forments and becomes useless ; 
but when once boiled down, it may be kept for long periods 
The juico is therefore boiled at once in large pots placed ona 
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perforated dome, beneath which a strong fire is kept burning, 
the pared leaves of the trees being used with otber fuel. The 
juice, which was at first brilliant and limpid, now becomes a 
dark brown half-viscid, half-solid, mass called gur, which is easily 
poured, when it is still warm, from the boiling pan into the 
earthenware pots in which it is ordinarily kept. It is then sold 
to refiners, and manufactured into sugar. 

Tapping continues year after year, alternate sides of the palm 
trees being used in alternate seasons. Each season’s cutting 
is above that of the previous season (but on the opposite 
side of the trunk), so that the trunk has a ourious zigzag 
appearance. The age of a tree can at once be ascertained by 
counting the notches and addmg six or sevon for the number 
of years that pass before the tree is first tapped. Some trees havo 
over 40 notches, showing that they have been tapped for as 
many years, but these are exceptional. 

Tobacco is generally grown for domestic use only, but in the 
north of the Baéraset subdivision it is largely grown for trade and 
export. Hore it thrives on old indigo lands and may be secn 
planted up to the very edge of the ruined vats. The varioty 
most grown is called Hingli, from a village of that namo on the 
left bank of the Jamuna river. _ Tho leaf is said to sell for Rs. 6 
to Rs. 7 or Rs. 8 per maund, but some special qualities fetch as 
much os Rs. 20 a maund. 

Light soil is usually selected for the plant, and is well plough- 
ed and manured. The seed is sown in nurseries in August and 
transplanted early in October, the plants being placed about 18 
inches apart. They aro topped when they have 12 or 13 leaves, 
and then suckering goes on regularly until January, whon the 
plants aro ready for cutting. This stage is reached when the leaves 
hang down, turn colour and have spots onthem. They sre cut 
up into pieces, each with two to five leaves on it, which are spread 
out in the sun to dry for a few days. ‘hey are then hung up on 
grass ropes or strings in the house or cowshed, and left for two 
months, until the south wind sets in and the leaves are ‘in caso.’ 

The next process is sweating or fermentation, which is 
effected in the following way. The tobacco is piled up in heaps 
covered with gunny sheets and resting on a layor of straw; 
the object of the latter is to protect them from damp. Fermenta- 
tion sets in, and when the proper temperature is reached, the 
heap is broken up and rearranged to prevent overheating, i.c., 
the top and bottom leaves are placed in the centre, and the inside 
leaves are put on the outside, so that fermentation may proceed 
evenly, 
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The cultivation of garden crops, and especially of pdn and pele 
baigun, is of considorable importance in the 24-Parganas, from 
which Caloutta obtains a large portion of its supplies. There are 
numerous large market gardens in the neighbourhood of that 
city, where vegotables of all kinds are grown; and in many 
places trenching grounds aro employed for the purpose with 
excellont results, 

Tho betel leaf creoper called pan is grown in gardens, 4. 
known as haraj, mainly by members of the Barui casto, with 
whom its oultivation is an hereditary ocoupation. The garden 
is laid out on high land in tho vioinity of a stream or tank. 
It is enclosed by a wall of bamboo and reed work, about five 
or six fect iu height, and covered over with the same material, 
the roof being supported by uprights from within. This is dona 
to protect the creeper from the sun, and to prevent cows, goats, 
oto, from destroying it. The enclosure thus prepared is divided 
off into parallel ridges about eighteen inches apart, in which 
are placed, about a epan apart, uprights of thin bamboo, and 
noross these a framework of other thin bamboos, 

The land requires to be well dug up previous to planting. 
Cuttings are planted in February and Maroh, and in four 
months, i.¢, by June or July, havo grown sufficiently for the 
leaves to be plucked. During the hot months of April and May, 
the plants must be watered morning and evening, and in Juno 
and July the land is well manured. Fresh earth has to be 
put round the roots at the same time. There are three crops 
during the twelve months, which aro called by the names of the 
months in which they are plucked, viz., Kartik pan, Phalgun 
pan and Ashar pdn. The first is the best ; the last is the heaviest 
crop, but inferior in quality. When plucking, it is a rule always 
to leave sixteon leaves on the creeper. Tho leaves are eaten in 
the green state with betel-nut (supdrs), lime and cardamoms: the 
first green leaves, especially those plucked in the early spring, 
are preferred. The cultivation of the plant requires constant 
care, but is highly remunerative. A garden lasts 5 to 20 
years 

Lhe brinjal or egg-plant (éaigun) is cultivated extensively, Brinjals. 
and is of considerable economic importance. The two main 
varieties are called dus and paus, but each may be subdivided 
into a number of species, such as mukiakeshi and elakeshs, accord- 
ing to size and colour. A third variety, which is not so 
commonly grown, is known as duko or kuli batgun ; this is much 
emaller in size and grows in bunches. The plant grows in sandy 
loam and also in olay soils, but the land must be high and wall 
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drained, It grows best in fields that have been left fallow for a 
year or two. 

For the cultivation of dus baigun the land, if not a fallow, 
mast be well manured, e.g., with mud taken from the beds of 
tanks, with which cow-dung may be mixed. Several plough- 
ings are necessary, and the soil has to be levelled, weeded 
and pulverized. Tho seedlings are transplanted at the end of 
Chaitra or Baisakh, and: p!aced about 3 feet apart. They take 
root in about 10 days, after which the space betweon the rows 
is hoed, and the plants are earthed up, the furrows being ccon- 
verted into ridges 3 or 4 inches high. After another fortnight, 
the field is weeded and the plants are again earthed up, so as 
to make the ridges 9 inches high. Three weeks later, after 
another weeding, the plants are earthed up for a third time to a 
height of 15 or 18 inches. They begin to bear fruit at the end 


of Ashar or the beginning of Sraban, and continue to do go till 
Phalgun. 


The cultivation of paus daigun followa a different method. 
It grows best on a slay soil, and thrives in the Baruipur thana, 
the brinjals of which have a special repute. The seeds are 
sown in a nursery in Jyaistha or Ashar, the fields in which 
they are to be transplanted being prepared in the same way 
as for dus baigun, ‘Transplantation is carried out in Sraban, 
the seedings being placed in rows 3 feet apart. The land is 
hoed two or three times, and is weeded as occasion requires, 
The plants begin to bear fruit. in Agrahayan, and continue to 
do so till Chaitra. 

Kuli baigun is sown in Aswin and Kartik, and planted in 
Agrahiyan and Paus. 

Four varieties of the kachu (yam) are grown as field orops, 
viz., man, mangirt, kachurmuki and solakachu, and two varieties 
of patal, viz., paikhalt (or chakdayit) and deshi. The gourd 
called kumra, of which there are two kinds, viz., deshi and 
belati, is very common; its creepers may be found in nearly 
every house, either climbing on the thatched roof or trailing on 
bamboo stages made for the purpose. The following vegetables 
may also be seen in the ryot’s vegetable garden, which is always 
in or near his homestead :—radishes (dus and paus mula), uchelht 
(karala and wcheht), ghinge (teta and pala), tarmus (deshi and 


teta), sweet potatoes, spinach, cabbages, cauliflowers, cucumbers, 
onions and garlic. 


Cocoanut trees grow abundantly, especially in the south of 


the district; the fruit is collected in the rainy season. A fully 
ripe cocoanut is called a jhund, and from its kernel several 
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kinds of eweetmeats are made, such as narikel naru, raskard, 
chandrapuh, ete. The nut is put to a variety of uses; ropes 
and mats are made from the husk; oil is extracted from the 
kernel; the shell is made into the bowls of hovkahs, cups, eto. ; 
and the tree itrelf, when past bearing, can be out down, and the 
trunk hollowed into & canoe. Plantain trees are grown exten- 
sively: the variety known as champa has s deservedly high 
reputation for the delicious flavour of its fruit. Of other culti- 
vated fruits the following may be mentioned : the mango, papaya, 
jack, guava, oustard-apple, plum, de/, tamarind and pine-apple. 
The cattle belong to the degenerate breeds common in Lower Oarrix. 

Bengal. They are said to be deteriorating owing to the cultiva- 
tion of pasture lands and to the abandonment of the practice of 
dedicating bulls. Diminutive goats are numerous, but ponies, 
sheep and buffaloes are scarce. There is a Veterinary Collego 
at Belgichia; and the Marwaris maintain a Pinjrapol or asylum 
for broken-down cattle at. Sodepur, 10 miles north of Culoutta. 
where they have an annual gathering in November. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DRAINAGE AND EMBANKMENTS, 


Tho drainage of low-lying srens is a question of considorable 
importance in the 24-Parganas, particularly in the country to the 
south of Tolly’s Nullah, whero large tracts are so swampy and 
water-loggod that artificial drainage is necessary to mako them 
cultivable. Much has already beon-done for the drainage of lund 
in this neighbourhood, 30 basins, as shown below, having beon 
effectively drained :— 


Basin. equals ede Basin, waiere alee: 
Abmadpur “is 5 Panchpota eee 3 
Birasi ... i 3 Patnighata ie 4 
Burul ... aus 5 Raypur ... ees 2 
Charial ... soe WOe Sadial ... see 4 
Chitamari “i 14 Sager... see $ 
Dhosé ... 2 1) - Samukpota son 4 
Habka ... » 50 Satpukur we «48 
Hara... ee 5  Srikrishnapur ise 34 
Haral ... as 4 = Surjipur we 25 
Kalabéria ize 13 = Tengrabaria aa 54 
Kulpi_.. +. 28  Tengrabichi Gat Le 
Kaorapukur se 23 Telari .., eae 5 
Kholakhali -» Il Tetulia .., oe «= OF 
Magra Hat oe 219 Tilpi oes 1 
Nishantala iis 5  Uttarbhag sh 5 


The most important of these works are those designed for the 
drainage of tho Magra Hat, Habké and Surjipur basins, of which 
a detailed account is givon below. Of tho others the following 
may be mentioned :— 


(1) The Obarial works, carricd out in 1887, drain a large 
area (tho Charial Bil) in the ncighbourhood of Budge- 
Budge. 
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(2) The Balli Bilin the north-east of the district is drained 
by a channel witha sluice at Tentulia, the work being 
completedfiin 1882. 

(3) The Satpukur, Kulpi and Tengrabichi works drain an 
extensive area in the south of the Diamond Harbour 
subdivision. 


By far the most important drainage scheme as yet instituted Macna 
in the district is the Magra Hat schome, which provides for tho us a 
drainage of nearly 300 square miles of country in the vicinity of soneus. 
Diamond Harbour and Magra Hat by moans of a system of 
channels, with controlling sluices, which are designed to 
serve both as drainage and navigation channels. The country 
benefited by the scheme forms part of a large area, which is 
surrounded by a continuous embankment, known ag the 
24-Parganas embankment and-—in, part as the Iooghly left 
ombankment. Starting just below Akra on the left bank of tho 
Hooghly river, it forms the loft flanking ombankment of that 
river for some 78 miles, as far south as Chitamari, where it turns 
towards the east and then to the north-east, forming a protection 
to the country from tho large tidal creeks of the Sundarbans, A 
good deal of reclamation has been carried out hero, and the main 
embankment is to a large extent marked by now bunds to tho 
south of it. Reaching the Piali river, the embankment turns 
northwards to the confluence: of the Bidyadhari river, which it 
flanks, then bends westwards along Tolly’s Nullah and ends at 
Garid, some 11 miles east of its starting point, after a course of 
about 212 miles, The whole enclosed area is about 717 square 
miles, of which the tract affocted by the Magra Hat scheme occupies 
mainly the eastern and central portions. A striking feature of 
the enclosed tract is its uniformity of level. There is no goneral 
“trend” of the ground in any direction, except locally, so that 
the drainage as a rule follows the direction of what are, for the 
time being, the most efficient outfalls. The embankment is 
pierced by numerous open khd/s, which serve as exit-channels for 
rain-water. Until the execution of the drainage scheme, only 
some of these channels had sluices; in the other channels protection 
was afforded by “ returning ” the embankment along their flanks. 
The most important of the sluices in question are as follows :— 

The 5-vent Charial Khal sluice at Budge-Budge drains an 
area of some 37 square miles in the north-west. From there 
down the west side the drainage was served by open Ahdls and 
small sluices (mostly built for irrigation purposes) as far as 
the 2-vent sluice at Bendal, built to drain an area of 11 square 
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miles into the Diamond Harbour Creek, but really carrying 
drainage froma larger area, The threo sluices at Kulpi, Tengra- 
bichi and Satpukur, with an aggregate of 18 vents, were con- 
Structed to drain a combined area of 88 square miles in the 
southern tract; but as a matter of fact they received drainage 
from a4 far larger area owing to a network of small khdls. It 
is probable that, since the outfalls silted, a large portion of 
the area which is now served by the Magra Hat scheme found its 
way to these sluices. On the south-east there are tho old sluices 
at Khari and Patnighata, apd on the east |the important 5-vent 
Surjipur sluice, The Arapanch sluico in the north-east, serving 
an area of 20 square miles, completes the list of the important 
sluices. These sluices, it should be noted, do not provide for the 
drainage of the central portion of the district, which contains a 
large area of swamp, besides cultivated land which is poriodically 
flooded. 

Starting at the north, the main waterway is the Kaor&pukur 
Khal, which takes off from ‘olly’s Nullab near Tollygunge: 
for 6 or 6 miles this Aid/ is tidal, and the drainage of this 
portion has to be led northwards, After this the Aha/ runs due 
south for some 10 miles to the village of Nainan, which is 
situated about the centre ofa very extensive swamp. Here the 
khai divides, the smaller branch taking a course westwards until, 
joining with the Srichandra Khal from the north, it falls into 
the Diamond Harbour Creek at the village of Usti. This portion 
of the kA, which bears different names in tho different villages it 
pasees through, is now much silted, and in places-hardly exists. 
The land along it is low in places, and there is a great swamp 
between Nainan and Chagdah Hat, and another smaller swamp 
lying more to the west. From Nainan the main branch of the 
Kaorapukur Khal runs through swamps south-eastwards into 
Magra Hat. The Hotar Khal joins a few miles north of Nainan, 
while Magra Hat is practically the centre of a branching system 
of kAdds, Eastwards the swamps extend to Surjipur, and south- 
wards again we come to the great Jaynagar swamp (surrounding 
the Jaynagar and Kata Khiils): this is the lowest portion of 
the basin, South-westwards from Magra Hat lies the tract 
whose original drainage artery was the Sangrampur Khal, 
muoh of which is a swamp. Those are the main central 
swamps. 

In addition, there is a tract drained by the Srichandra Khal, 
north of the Diamond Harbour Creek; while to the east of the 
Jaynagar swamp, across the Jaynagar pucca road, lies a tract of 
somo 50 square miles, which has been included in the projeot 
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under the name of the Habka Section. The lowest part of this 
area is at the east corner, near Dhosi, where there are some 
swamps which, over a small area, are very deop and permanent, 
and, at a rather higher level, fairly extensive. The water, in 
fact, colleots in a sort of pocket at this south-eastern corner of 
the district. This tract is intimately connected with the great 
Jaynagar swamp by khdils. 

As regards the drainage outfalls, the natural, and only practi- 
cable, main outlet for the Hatka section is into the Piali river, 
near Dhosdi, The Srichandra Khal discharges into the Diamond 
Harbour Creek, and the natural outfall of the Sangrampur Khal 
is into the Nazra Khal, which is eimply o continuation of the 
same creek. The country between Magra Hat and Surjipur, 
together with the low-lying tract on the east of the Kaorapuknr 
Khal as far north as Hotar, was formerly served by the Surjipur 
Khal, discharging into the Piali river. About 40 years ago 
this khd/ was sluiced, but the sluice was located at Surjipur, some 
7 miles from the mouth of the 44aé, with the inevitable result 
that the A/idl silted up and ceased to be an eflicient outlet. 
A considerable quantity of drainage must have gone towards 
this sluice, as there is continuous water-communication with the 
Jaynagar swamp, as well as from the Kaorapukur Khal. There 
is, however, on alternative exit from the Kéaorapukur Khal, 
which is connected continuously, through Magra Hat, with the 
Sangrimpur Khal, which used to discharge into the creck; as 
well as the exit through the old 44d/ on the north of the railway 
from Nainan to Usti, 

Thus it will be seen that all the tracts drained by the 
Kaordpukur Khal, as woll as the Jaynagur swamps, had their 
choice of exits vié@ Surjipur eastwards, or westwards into the 
Diamond Harbour Creek, Considering the number and (ori- 
ginal) size of the channels communicating with the creek, 
there can be no doubt that it formed the outlet for by far 
the greater volume of drainage. Partly for this reason, but 
mainly because the permanency of the Hooghly as a drainage 
channel is assured, while the rivers towards the east show a marked 
tendency to silt up, it was decided, in the present scheme, to 
lead the drainage into the Diamond Harbour Creek, and to 
utilize the Surjipur outfall as a subsidiary exit, to relieve the main 
sluice in times of pressure. 

The drainage scheme ag now developed is the inevitable out- 
come of the silting up of the creeks which used to serve 
as drainage channels. The necessity of an efficient system 
of drainage had been apparent for a long time. In 1879 
Mr. Whitfield, Executive Engineer, in general report on 
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the defective drainage of the 24-Parganas district, wrote ns 
follows :— 

“Besides the permanent pheels, thore is, in the central 
part of that portion of the district around which public embank- 
ments are constructed, a large area little better than a permanent 
ghee? comprising a tract of country extending over an area of 
about 20 square miles, having Bankipore or Magra Hat as its 
contre. Into this area the tide flows from Diamond Harbour up 
the Diamond Harbour Creek and Usti Khal, from Tolly’s Nullah 
up the Kaordpukur Khal, and from Budge-Budge up tho 
Ohaériél Khal, In the dry weather the tides overspread the low 
land with salt or brackish water, and the rains inundate and 
destroy the crop. From want of drainage and protection, the 
productiveness of tho locality is only a fraction of what it should 
be, and the inhabitants, although they may be supposed to be 
innured to their semi-amphibious condition by a long course of 
proparation resulting in tho survival of the fittest, are affected 
similarly to those living in the vioanity of the permanent bids, 
Fever is constantly present in every village, and other classes of 
sickness find a congenial home in the unwholesome atmosphero 
provailing in this extensive locality.” 

The present scheme owes its inception to an extraordinary fall 
of rain which occurred in September 1900. On that occasion 
nearly 17 inches of rain fell in one day at Diamond Harbour, 
and 12 inches at Surjipur; while during the week from the 18th 
to the 25th September these gauges recorded no loss than 383 
and 854 inches respectively, Evon..with olear drainage outfalla, 
this downpour muet have caused damage ; but, falling as it did 
into a basin of nearly 200 square miles in extent, with deteriorated 
channels and silted outfalls, the result can only be described 
ag disastrous. From Hotar to Nazra the railway passed through 
an inland sea; and the tracts at o distance from the railway were 
equally congested. After the top of the flood had run off, these 
lakes still remained, and the water in the low-lying tracta, finding 
no exit, stayed where it was for months, until it evaporated. 
Tho rice-cropa were destroyed and rotted in the water, The loss 
of crops was roughly ostimated by the Executive Engineer at 
nearly 86 lakhs of rupecs; and the loss of houses and cattle must 
have been very large. 

A report on the flood was submitted by Mr. Maconchy, 
then Exccutive Engineor, Northern Drainage and Embank- 
ment Division, which showed that for the whole area of 
717 square miles the existing ventago aggregated only 
1,873 square feet, or less than half of what was required. 
Subsequently, in March 1902, the Executive Engineer made a 
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thorough exploration of the great Jaynagar swamps and the 
country lying to tho east of them. The need of drainago in this 
tract. had been brought to notice in September 1899 by a petition 
for the construction of a sluico at Dhos& (near Habké), but it 
had been treated as a drainage basin by itself, distinct from the 
great central tracts. The result of Mr, Maconchy’s inquiries led 
him to make o strong reszommendation that both the Habka 
scheme and a schomo for reconstructing the Surjipur sluice 
at the mouth of tho Afa/, on the bank of the Pidli river, 
should bo included in the large Magra Hat scheme, on the 
ground that the drainago systems of all theso tracts wore so 
intimately connocted with that of the central tract that they 
could not properly be treated separately. The Collector laid both 
the Magra Hat and Habké schemes before a meeting of the 
District Board held on the 2ist July 19038, and it was unanim- 
ously resolved that the Habk& scheme be incorporated in tho 
Magra Hat scheme, and that the Government be moved to issue 
orders for the appointment of Drainage Commissioners under 
soction 3 of the Bengal Sanitary Drainage Act. ‘Those were 
appointed, detailed plans and estimatos wore prepared, and in 
1905 the scheme was adopted by tho District Bonrd and sane. © 
tioned by Government. Work wes actually commenced in 
November i904. 

The scheme has been undertaken under the Bingal Sanitary 
Act, by the provisions of which the initial exponditire, togother 
with the capitalized cost of maintenauce, may bo rovered from 
the proprictors of the tract affected. ‘The ostimates cost was a 
little over 20 lakhs, towards which Government mate a contribu- 
tion of 6 lakhs; it also undertook to bear all mainterance charges 
in return for any income derivable from the scheme, which 
includes such tolls as may bo levied under the Canas Act for the 
uso of navigable channels. Tho remainder of tho ost has beon 
mot from a loan granted by Government to the listrict Board 
bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum-and 
repayable in 80 years, this being the maximum perod fixed by 
the Act. In order to relieve the District Board « much as 
possible, the loan has been treated as an advance, and te District 
Board has been allowed to defer payment of interest anl repay. 
ment of capital until recovery is being made from the proyrietors. 
The work is to be maintained by Government, which will receive 
any navigation tolls and fishery rents that may be realized, 

The scheme consists of three sections, viz., the Maga Hat 
section with an area of 219 square miles, the Habké o Dhosa 
section (50 square milos) and the Surjipur section (20 square 
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miles). The following is a brief general description of the 
works :-— 

The main sluice at Diamond Harbour is designed to 
discharge the drainage from an area of 215 square miles, includ- 
ing the whole of the aress drained by the Kaorapukur Khal; 
the tracts lying around Hotar, Nainan, Magra Hat, and Surji- 
pur, which used to find an outlet through the Surjipur Khal; 
the whole of the tract connected with the silted-up Sangrampur 
Khal, as well as the area lying {o the north of the railway 
between Magra Hat and the Nasra Khal; the country to the 
north, which is drained by the Srichandra Khali; and the great 
Jaynagar swamp. Besides! these, the main sluice has to accom- 
modate the drainage discharging int» the oreek below Usti. 
The new Surjipur sluice is merely an extra outlet to relieve the 
main sluice; while the whole of the Habka basin of 50 square 
miles discharges eastwards through the Habkai sluice. 

Two main out’all channels are provided to feed the main 
sluice, both discharging into the creck; one from Nainan to Usti 
and the other frllowing approximately the lino of the old San- 
grampur Khal. Provision is made for discharging the Jaynagar 
swamps through ‘he latter channel, while the water from the 
Surjipur swamy will be led to Usti. The width of the channels 
varies from 229 feet for the main creck leading to Diamond 
Harbour to 10feet for the smallest channels, the sizes of the 
larger channe’s being determined by the probable flood discharge 
of storm waer, and of the smaller by the requiroments of 
navigation. 

Tn addition to the above, a sluice has been constructed in the 
108th mile ofthe Sundarbans embankment at Dhutkhali, which 
drains 8 squae miles (the Dnutkhali basin), and a small sluice at 
Phulbagicha 1 the 13lst mile drains one square mile of the 
Khari basin. Drainage schemes have also been proposed for'the 
Katakhali, Kiari, Mahamaya, Ardpanch and Ialt& basins. These 
and other prdects are referred to as follows in a note prepared 
by the Execitive Engineer in 1906 :— 

“ A sohane for draining the Arapanch basin of 30 square miles 
is under preparation, and work has been 


Basin. Sone started in excavating the outer channol of 
Mnnikhali ... 16 the existing sluice. . . To the west of the 
Raypur «22 Calcutta-Diamond Harbour road there are 
Sehelanat a a seven basins (shown in the margin), totall. 
Falta 4, «18 ing 112 square miles, which require more 
ee ts ; sluice ventage. These basins are in urgent 


need of proper drainage facilities. At 
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present, drainage is effected through open &/d/s into the Hooghly, 
aud these are very badly silted up. There are large inland 
swamps in which stagnant water remains till the beginning of the 
hot weather, when it evaporates. Instead of draining each basin 
separately, it might be possible to combine several basins together 
into one having one or perhaps two outfall sluices and a proper 
system of inland channels. The basins round Falt&é might be 
combined in this way and a scheme carried out under the 
Sanitary Drainage Act... To the east and south of the Diamond 
Harbour road, and to the west of tho Piali 


Basin. Gates, river, matters will be much better when 
Hara... 3. 24 the present schemes being carried ont are 
Shinkss - completed. ‘I'he only basing not properly 
Muhiwiya ee iB druined will be those shown in the margin: 
Dihi_ ne of these the Hara, Jhinkra, Khari, Maha- 
Kaorapukur .., 28 


maya, Dihi-and Kaorapukur basins are in 
urgent need of extra sluices. 

“ Hara is an inland basin with vo means of drainage. A 
sluice close to the oxisting one-vented sluice at Har& is badly 
required, but the zamindars do not appear inclined to come 
forward and pay the amount necessary for the scheme, Practi- 
cally no crops have been grown in this basin for years. 

“Tie Khari and Mahamaya basins might be combined. The 
total area ic 86 square miles, anda sluice ventage of 180 square 
fect is required against 81 square feet existing. ‘This basin is 
badly flooded by overflow from other basins, especially from the 
Jaynagar swamps now being drained by the Magra Hat scheme; 
the sluice is situated about 4 miles up the outfall Aha?, which is 
badly silted, A main outfall sluice is required at the mouth and 
the kha/ silt cleared. 

‘“‘'The original area of the Kaorapukur basin was 52 square 
miles; 24 square miles have been included in the Magra Hat 
echome, leaving 28 square miles undrained, There is difficulty 
in draining this basin ; the natural outfall is into Tolly’s Nallah 
near Russa cid the Kaorapukur hal. This shd/ is badly silted 
by the tides entering Tully’s Nullah . . . The drainage of the 
Jhinkra basin does not seem urgent. The Dhutkhali sluice has 
80 square feet vertage for 8 syuare miles, or about twice as much 
as is required ; this sluice will relieve the Satpukur and ‘Tangra- 
bichi sluices which should then be able to discharge the drainage 
of the Jhinkra basin. . . In the south of the area near Satpukur 
the country is at present provided with sufficient sluice ventage, 
but the efficiency of the sluices, especially the Satpukur sluice, 
is being gradually diminished owing to the ailting up of the 
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outfalla and oreeks. The Subdivisional Officer, who is expori- 
enced in drainage schemes in this part of the division, reports 
that the deterioration of those channels is due to the reclamu~ 
tion of the Sundarbans. Areas are being reclaimed and the 
tidal spill reduced, diminishing the scour in the creeks and 
causing rapid silting. 

“There is one other case which requires early attention. 
Between Garid and Surjipur there is an old river bed known 
as the Mardganga Channel or Ganga Nadi; tho channel is of 
practically no use for drainage purposes, and consists of largo 
pools of stagnant water which do not entirely dry up till the 
very end of the hot weather. Many of the pools have been 
formed by exoavation for raising the land on either bank, and 
others have been formed by cross-bunding the nullah. The 
channel passes through the Rajapur and Baruipur Municipalities 
and is used for dopositing corpses and rubbish. Starting from 
near Garid it passes south-eastward.and runs parallel with the 
Garii-Baruipur road, crossing the Hastern Bengal State Railway 
about a mile to the south of Baruipur railway station. Conti- 
nuing in a south-easterly direction, more or less parallel to the 
Baruipur-Surjipur road, if ends at Surjipur, the total lopgth 
being about 15 or 16 wiles. Tho channel at the northern end 
for about 5 miles is outside the Magra aroa, ani for the rost of 
the way forms the north-oastern boundary of tho area to bo 
drained by the scheme. The latter portion passes through com- 
paratively high ground, and tlio general slope of the country is 
to tho south. For this reason, the area to the south of the 
channel will be drained by the Hotar Khal, which passes through 
the heart of the main swamp in the portion of the area to be 
drained. The Hotar Khal falls into the Maérigang’ Chaunel, 
about 2 miles to the north-wost of Surjipur, and this portion 
will be excavated under the scheme to form an outfall for the 
Hotar Khal.” 

he Public Works Departmont maintains over 200 milos of em- 
bankments, of which all but a few miles were constructed, and are 
kopt in repair, at Government expense. The main embankment 
runs southwards along the left bank of the Hooghly river from 
Akra a few miles below Caloutta to Rangéfala near the head of 
Sagar Island; thence it branches cast and north to Sdmukpota, 
and terminates at Garia,|8 miles south of Calcutta, ‘This embank- 
mont has 4 total length of 212 miles and protects a tract of 717 
square miles in the south-west of the district from inundation 
by the Hooghly and Sundarbans rivers, Drainage is provided 
for by numerous sluices, of which thirteen are on a large scale. 
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The following is a statement of the principal sections of om- 
bankments maintained by Government : — 


Embankment, Length. 

hy 
Miles, Feet, 
Hooghly leffembankment ... we V7 1,810 
Sundarbana id. td. fae we «(88 2,640 
Srirainpur Khal right embankment ae «6 2,640 
td. td. left i oe” 2,640 
Khari Kbal right embankment ... we «8 602 
td, id, left id, oe we «CS 2,040 

Surjipur right embankment... w «8 ive 
id, left id, owe we 4 2,640 
Piali river right id, An vee «12 2,160 
sd, td, lekt td, ade we 1,289 
Embankment at the mouth of the Bighmari .. 2,900 

Kbal. 

Bidyadhari river right embankmont we. 10 3,120 

Tolly’s Nullah south id. vee «10 $5 
id, td, north id, a 6S 4,020 
id, id. south id, (taccavi)”... 2 1,320 


Panchannagrém embankment — <., we «CS 1,400 


LtasiLiry 
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CHAPTER VII. 


NATURAL CALAMITIES. 


Tux chiof crop of the district is dman, or winter rice, which 
is grown on so larce a proportion of the cultivated area, that 
the outturn of the aus, or early rice, however good, cannot 
compensate for its loss. For its successful cultivation the rain- 
fall must be not only heavy, but also,seasonable and well distri- 
buted ; but fortunately it is rarely so deficient or badly distri- 
buted as to cause any serious or widespread failure. On the 
contrary, the chief danger to which the cultivators are exposed 
is excessive precipitation, resulting in prolonged inundations 
and the consequent destruction of the paddy seedlings. ‘Ihe 
natural and artificial means of communication, such as roads, 
railways, rivers and navigable creeks, are, however, ample to 
ensure the easy importation of grain to areas where there is a 
local shortage, and the people generally may be regarded as 
immune from famine. There is, however, no safeguarding 
against the sudden fury of a oyclone and the even more des- 
tructive storm-wave which sometimes accompanies it. To such 
cyclones the district is peculiarly exposed on account of its 
position at the head of the Bay of Bengal, and ita records show 
that, though they occur at irregular intervals, these violent 
storms are far more destructive of life and property than either 
droughts or floods. 

Since 1770 the only famine from which the district has 
suffered is that of 1866, which, however, did not affeot it very 
seriously. While it lasted, the maximum price of the rice in 
ordinary use was Rs. 6 a maund, and of paddy Rs. 2-8 a 
maund: even in localities where the distress was sharpest 
the price did not rise higher than seven seers a rupee. Tho 
first symptoms of distress were noticed in October 1864, at 
the end of which it was reported that “there wore very palpable 
signs of great distress amongst the people, in consequence of 
the failure of the rice crop owing to the want of rain: it is 
impossible to disguise the fact that the distress which now 
prevails is only the commencement of what promises to be a 
famine.”’ In some places the rice orop had entirely failed; rice 
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was selling all over the district at double the rates which prevailed 
at the samo time ia the preceding year, andthe price was rising 
rapidly. It was estimated that, if rain were to fall, the outturn 
of the crop would not be above half that of an ordinary year ; 
if no rain fell, the outturn would not be above one-eighth. The 
result of the inquiries made by the Magistrate was that a 
failure of half the crop was expected ; and it was found that in 
some places the people were selling their ornaments and brass 
vessels, 

In May 1866, the Collector was authorized to begin relief 
works on certain roads in the south of the district if any need 
for employment should arise. Acute and general distress first 
made itself apparent in that month; a great increase in crime 
in the south of the district rendered additional police necessary, 
An inguiry into the state of the Diamond Harbour subdivision 
disclosed very real suffering ; many poople wore living on leaves 
and roots, and the grain-which had-beon reserved for sowing 
was being used for food. Money and rice were freely distri- 
buted to the famishing and relief committees were organized 
in July. Next month it became necessary to import rice into 
the district, 600 maunds of rice being bought at Kustia in 
Nadia and sent to Kulpi, south of Diamond Harbour, through 
the Sundarbans, 

The Commissioner of the Division, proceeded on a tour of 
inspection through the affected area in October, and reported as 
follows :—‘ From what ye heard and saw it wight be generally 
stated that throughout this tract the classes who ordinarily live 
by daily labour and wages, as well as those who live on alms, are 
now subsisting, not on rice, but on the roots of bankachu (a kind 
of wild yam) and the leaves of the sayina, tamarind and other 
treca boiled down. Nevertheless there was not that universal 
appearance of attenuation among the people which might have 
been expected. Almost every labouring man whom we met com- 
plained that no work was to be got; the prospect of work was 
universally received with delight, and with an urgent request 
that it might be immediate.” The Commissioner directed the 
immediate commencement of works at as many places as possible, 
on three or four lines of road running through the distregsed 
tract, and authorized the Magistrate to undertake any other work 
which he could devise. In the meantime the Public Works 
Department had supplied employment, for all who wanted it, on 
the embankments and roads of the Diamond Harbour subdivision, 
In the week ending 14th July, 2,360 persone were daily at 
work. The rains, however, brought the embankment repairs 
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to a close, and the number of labourers employed by the Public 
Works Department fell gradually to about 300 daily, at which 
number it remained throughout the rainy season. The disconti- 
nuance of the works enhanced the distress at first ; but the reaping 
of the early rice crop gave omployment for some weeks, and such 
work as the Relief Committee could provide was going on, The 
cessation of agricultural operations in September, however, threw 
the people out of employment again, and au inorease in the 
number of applicants for gratuitous relief immediately took place, 
But a general fall in the price of grain occurred in November, 
in consequence of importations from the eastern districts, and 
of some of the local cold weather crop being already in the 
market. During this month operations were contracted at the 
relief centres, and on the 24th November six contros in the tract 
immediately south of Calcutta wore closed altogether. 

The number of relief. contres throughout the district was 
nineteen, and the nunibers relieved on the Ist day of each month 
were a8 follows :—Ist July, 264; ist August, 1,162; Ist Septem- 
ber, 3,156; Ist October, 8,862; and Ist November, 9,490. After 
this the number fell with extraordinary rapidity, till all relief 
was discontinued on the lat December. Employment was given 
on nine roads over an aggregate length of 34 miles, the aggre- 
gate daily total of those thus employed being, 31,876, The 
mortality from direct starvation was very small: only in two 
localities were deaths of residents of the district reported to havo 
been direotly attributable, to, starvation, In this, as in other 
districts, however, the high price of food reduced people to a 
condition in which they readily succumbed to attacks of diarrhoea 
and dysentery, The instances in which death was directly due 
to emaciation and want of food were mostly among people from 
Orissa and Midnapore, who came across the Hooghly on their 
way to Calcutta, or who wandered about the district in search of 
employment. Many of these were in such a state of emaciation 
when they arrived, as to he beyond the hope of recovery. 

Floods occurred in 1828, 1838, 1854, 1864, 1868 and 1871 
on such a scale as to seriously affect the crops of the district, but 
not such as to cause a general destruction of them. The flood of 
1871, which was the result of excessive rainfall, was a sorious 
inundation in the eastern and north-eastern portions of the 
district. In the inundated tracts, a large portion of the dman 
rice crop was destroyed; and when the waters subsided, a large 
namber of cattle died, partly from want of food, and partly from 
eating grass which had become rotten from long immersion in 
water. The southern portions of the district, however, benefited 
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by the large amount of fresh water brought down, and pro- 
duced a bumper crop. 

In recent years the most serious floods have been those of 
1900, 1904 and 1907. In September 1900 there was abnormal 
rainfall, the total for the month being 88 inches, which caused 
floods all over the district and damaged nearly the whole of the 
standing crops. The damage was greatest in the ill-drained aren 
between Diamond Harbour subdivision, whore the accumulated 
water did not subside for months, and affected even the outturn 
of 1901. There was again an absolute failure of the crops in a 
limited area owing to excessive rainfall in June and July 1904, in 
consequence of which the low-lying lands were inundated and 
winter rice could not be grown in them In 1905 the rainfall was 
not only heavy, but also uneven in its distribution. The low- 
lying lands in the south of the Basithat and Diamond Harbour 
subdivisions wero inundated atthe time of transplantation, and 
the standing crops were damaged. Next year the rainfall was 
neither sufficient nor evenly distributed, so that poor harvests 
were reaped; and in 1907 excessive rain in June and July 
damaged the jute and rice erops in the low lands, while on high 
lands the latter crop suffored later in the year on account of 
scanty rain in October and November. ‘The result was distress, 
to cope with which the distribution of agricultural loans and 
other relief measures were necessary. 

The monsoon in this part of Bengal consists of a series of Croroyus, 
cyclonic depressions, which follow each other in more or less close 
succession up the Bay of Bengal. Hach period of general and 
heavy rainfall is, in fact, initiated hy the advance of a cyclonic 
storm, which gives concentrated rainfall over long narrowish 
belts of country. In popular parlance, however, the term 
“oyclone” is reserved for the most violent storms which burst 
more especially in the transition periods, i., in May before the 
monsoon is fully established, and in October when it has not 
altogether disappeared. “The conditions are, on the whole, 
favourable for the formation of the most severe cyclones in 
October, when the humid currents that provide the motive power 
are still of moderate strength. These October cyclones are 
examples of the most intense tropical storms, They differ in 
several respects from the cyclonic storms of temperate regions, 
They are usually of small extent, occasionally not exceeding 200 
miles in diameter. Hence the ehifts of wind accompanying them 
are very rapid and dangerous to vessels, and October is the most 
critical period of navigation in the Bay of Bengal. The pressure 
gradients are very steep, and the winds of hurricane intensity in 
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the inner storm area. The precipitation is excessive, the rain 
being commonly described as ‘falling in torrents.’ The most 
characteristic feature in the worst storms is an inner central area 
of calms or light variable winds, occasionally 10 to 20 or even 
30 miles in diameter, which is termed by sailors ‘the eye of the 
storm.’ The transition from the calm area to the belt of 
hurricane winds is usually exceedingly rapid. 

* Another characteristic feature of these cyclones is the piling 
up of a mass of wator in the inner storm area and area of lowest 
pressure. This advances with the storm and strikes the coast as 
a ‘storm-wave.’ The effect of this in flooding the coast districts 
depends largely upon the phase of the ordinary tidal wave at the 
time when the storm-wave etrikes the coast. If the storm-wave 
strikes the coast about high water or shortly after, it nay produce 
the most disastrous results, flooding low ooast |districts in a few 
minutes to a depth of 1(;-20) or even 380 fect above tidal 
high water level. In such an inundation, caused by a storm- 
wave which spread up the Hooghly in 1737, 300,000 people are 
seid to have porished, but the number is probably exaggerated, 
The storm-wave accompanying the Calcutta cyclone of October 
1864 drowned 50,000 people and caused immense destruction 
of shipping. Cyclones of the most dangerous type are fortu- 
nately rare, not more than one, on the average, occurring in 
five yoars,’’* 

The earliest cyclone of which there is an historie account 
appears to have been that of 1582 A, D., which swept over 
Sarkar Bakla, i.e., Backergunge, causing the loss of 200,000 
lives; in this case also the destruction appears to have been 
caused mainly by a storm-wave.t It is not known whether this 
cyclone extended as far west as the 24-Parganas, but there is no 
such doubt about the cyclone of 1787 alluded to above. ‘* Good 
God,” wrote Sir Francis Russell, “ what a sight was the town 
and the river in the morning! Not a ship but the Duke of 
Doreett to be seen in the river, where the evening before were 
twenty-nine sail of vessels groat and small, many being driven 
ashore, some broke to pieces, and others foundered. And this, 
which is searee creditable in a river hardly a mile wide, there 
was no ebb-tide for near twenty-four hours. Our church steeple 
was blown down, as algo eight or ten English houses, and num- 
bers belonging to the black merchants. The whole place looked 
like a place that had been bombarded by an enemy. Such a 


* Imperial Gazetteer of India (1907), Vol. I, pp. 184-5. 
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havoc did it make that it is impossible to find words to express 
it.’* A graphic account of this calamity, which also has some 
elements of humour, is given in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
1738 :—“ On the 30th September last happened a furious hurricane 
in the Bay of Bengal, attended with a very heavy rain which 
rained 15 inches of water in 5 hours, and a violent earthquake 
which threw down abundance of houses; as the storm reached 
60 leagues up the river, it is computed that 20,000 ships, barks, 
sloops, boats, canoes, ete, have been cast away. A prodigious 
quantity of cattle of all sorts, a great many tigers, and several 
rhinoceroses were drowned; even a great many caymans were 
stifled by the furious agitation of the waters. Two English 
ships of 500 tons were thrown into a village about 200 fathoms 
from the bed of the river Ganges, broke to pieces, and the people 
drowned pell-mell amongst the inhabitants and cattle. Barks 
of 60 tons were blown two leagues up the land over the tops of 
high trees. Lhe water rose; in all, 40 feet higher than usual, . , 
A French ship was drove on shore and bulged. After the wind 
and water abated, they opened the hatches and took out several 
bales of merchandize, etc., but the man who was in the hold 
to sling the bales suddenly ceased working, nor by calling him 
could they get any reply. . On which, they sent down 
another, but heard nothing of him, which very much added to 
their fear, so that for some time no one would venture down, At 
length, one more hardy than the rest went down and became 
silent and inactive as the two former to the astonishment of all. 
They thon agreed by lights to look down into the hold, which had 
a great quantity of water in it, and to their great surprise thoy 
saw a great alligator staring as expecting more prey. It had 
come in through a hole in the ship’s side, and it was with 
difficulty that they killed it, when they found the three men in 
the creature’s belly.” 

The most disastrous cyclone within living momory is that of Cyclone of 
1864, he storm, which had been slowly.travelling up the Bay of 186+ 
Bengal, mado itself felt at the Sandheads on the afternoon of the 
4th October and attained its full fury in the night. At Caloutia 
it raged from 10 a.m. till 4 p.m. on the Sth, after which it 
gradually subsided ; here the lowest reading of the barometer was 
28571 at 2-45 p.m. The destruction caused by the cyclone 
was twofold. First, the violence of the wind caused widespread 
destruction to houses and trees, Secondly, the storm-wave 
brought up by the gale swept over the country to a distance 


* A History of Old Fort William in Bengal, Bengal, Past and Present 
Vol. 1, p. 44. The church referred to was St. Anne’s. 
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of 8 miles inland on either side of the Hooghly as far north as 
Achipur. This wave rose in some places to a height of 30 feet, 
sweeping over the strongest embankments, flooding the crops with 
salt-water and carrying sway entire villages. At Sagar Island it 
was 15 feet above land level, and appeared to cut a channel 
straight across the island, dividing it into two halves. ‘The em- 
bankments, houses, huts, go/as and buildings were destroyed ; and, 
out of a population of nearly 6,000, less than 1,500 survived. Those 
that did escape were eaved by climbing up trees, or floating on tho 
roofs of their houses, which the wave swept away and carried many 
miles inland. At Diamond Harbour the wave was 11 feet high, and 
it was stated at the time that it was impossible to go 50 yards on 
the road, at any place within six miles of Diamond Harbour, without 
seeing a ourpse, Other villages on either side of the river suffered 
more or less: in some every house was swept away with most of 
the inhabitants. The distress. and suffering to which the 
survivors in the affected tracts were ésposed after the disaster 
were very great. For several days food was not obtainable, for 
tho local stores had been swept away, and relief could not be sent 
from Calcutta, In some places which escaped the storm-wave 
the stores of the rice merchants were broken open and rlundered ; 
in others a kind of grass was eaten as food. 

Tho cyclone wrought hayoo among the shipping in the 
river. Qn the Sth October there were 195 vessels within 
the limits of the CalouttaPort. They withstood the force 
of the wind with success; but when to this, at about 1 P.m., was 
added the storm-wave, the force of ‘which was still not entirely 
spent, one vessel after another broke from her moorings, and 
as each ship was swept on, she fouled others in her course. 
Massed together in hopeless and inextricable confusion, they 
were driven in heaps on the Sumatra Sand and along the 
Tiowtah shore from Sibpur to Ghoosery: there was, it must 
be remerabered, no bridge between Calcutta and Howrah in 
1864. Ten vessels were sunk in the river and 145 driven on 
shore. The Govindpore, a new ship of 1,200 tons, capsized and 
sank off the Custom House: the orew were saved by the gallantry 
of a sailor who swam off to the wreck with a line, by means 
of which the crew clinging to her masts escaped to shore. 
Tho Al/y met the gale a little below Diamond Harbour; sho 
had on board 348 cooly emigrants for Mauritius, and went 
down with all on board save seven of the crew and 22 emigrants, 
Six tug steamers were lost. The P. and O, Co.’s Hindostan, an 
old hulk, broke loose, turned over and went down off Garden 
Reach; their mail steamer Bengal stranded on the opposite 
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side of the river, but was got off without serious damage: the 
Burma mail-steamer foundered off the Sandheads with nearly all 
hands: a hospital ship was carried on to the top of the Diamond 
Harbour embankment: two light-ships were lost with all hands. 
On land very extensive injury was inflicted on the public 
works and buildings. At 6 p.m. the Strand Road was flooded 
throughout, and in places the water stood breast high. The 
avonues in Fort William and the Botanic Garden were destroyed : 
the Eden Gardens were turned into a wilderness: the Barrack- 
pore Park lost 50 por cent. of its valuable trees, and the avenue 
on the Barrackpore road suffered even more.* 

Part of the district wes again visited by a cyclone on the Ist Cyclono of 
November 1367, the centre of the storm traversing the country }*47- 
nearly due east from Caloutta to Basirhaét on the Ichamati river. 
In this line villages were blown down wholesale, and their 
destruction was accompanied. by logs.of human life, the more 
populous places which suffered severely being Baruipur, Diamond 
Harbour, Basirhat and Gobardanga. ‘Tho effects of the hurri- 
cane were most disastrous in Port Canning, where the gale was 
accompanied by a storm-wave, tho water of which passed over 
the town with fearful violence. ‘The station-house, goods’ sheds 
and railway hotel were all blown down and the Port Canning 
Company’s store hulk carried away a large portion of the 
railway jetty. The storm-wave, beginning from Sagar Island, 
extended to the extremy east of the district, and in some rivers 
tho water rose to 6 feet aboyeflood level. 

The limits of space preclude a detailed account of other Other 
cyclones, Reference must however be made to a cyclone which °¥!"* 
swopt over Sagar Island in May 1833. In June 1823, only ten 
years previously, a storm had destroyed the roads, embankments 
and crops on this island, but the cyclone of 1833 was even more 
terrible. The island was submerged to a depth of 10 fect, and 
the whole population of 3,000 to 4,000 souls is said to havo 
perished, On this occasion an Hast Indiaman, the Duke of Pork, 
was carried iuto the rice fields at Falta and left there high and 
dry. A curious incident which occurred during a storm that 
burst in the Hooghly in May 1898 may here be montioned. 
A large German stoamer went aground on a sand bank, and a 
number of lighters were seut in tho hope that she might be got off 
by taking out part of her cargo. While they were busy lighten- 
ing her, the tide rose, and a second small cyclone came on, which 


®C, E, Buckland, Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors, Vol, I, pp. 298. 
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blew the steamer back into the rivor uninjured, but sank several 
of the lighters, 

The last cyclone which has visited the district occurred on 17th 
October 1909, but was severo only in the Basirhat and Bardsat 
subdivisions, where it caused considerable damago to houses, trees, 
crops and cattle. The storm raged from 2 p.m. on the 17th to 
2 a.M. on the 18th, and it is reported that the wind blew from 
the north-east at Basirhat, from the north at Bardsat, from the 
north-west at Barrackpore, and from the south-west at Diamond 
Harbour; in the intervening space its direction varied from 
between north-east and north-west. It may not be out of place 
to mention that -the motion of the wind in a cyclone isin an 
involute spiral, revolving in a direction opposite to that of the 
hands of a clock. 

Tho severest earthquake within the memory of the present 
generation ocourred on 12th June 1897, when many buildings 
were damaged and others brought down. In Caloutta the steeple 
of the Cathedral was destroyed and 1,300 houses were injured, 
Another earthquake was experienced on 14th July 1885, and 
there were several earth-tromors of less soverity in previous years 
of the eighteenth century. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


RENSS, WAGES AND PRICES. 


Tne rents paid by the actual cultivators to their immediate newts 

landlords vary according to the nature and quality of the land, 
but the general incidence is high. Ratos are highest in the 
Sadar and Pardset subdivisions, where rica lands are rented at 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 12 an acre; oven higher rates prevail for homestead 
and sugarcane lands, which feteh Rs. 10 to Ks. 20 an acre, 
The following are roported to be the average rents for different 
classes of land in each subdivision :— 


A PT Le 


RATES PBR ACRE. 


SUBDIVISION, = 7 
Homeatead| Aman Aus or got| Orchard | Sugarcane 
Jand. land, land. land. land. 
Re. Rs, Ra. Ts. Ks, 
Sadar ase he 16 3 15 15 
LBiraset .., we | 10—20 6—12 6—15 9—15 ses 
Basirhat ... on 6-12 8—15 18—24 6—12 18--24 
Diamond Harbour ,.. 8—10} 8—104 8-105 8—10} 3—104 


In the Falta and Diamond Harbour thanas of the Diamond 
Harbour subdivision the rents paid by korfa or thika raiyats, 
who are tenants-at-will, are much higher than those shown in the 
table, ranging from Rs. 15 to Rs. 36 per acre. In the Sundar- 
bans the usual rate of rent is Rs. 6 to Rs. 7-8, while in the 
Basirhat subdivision the rate for jute land rises to Rs, 12, and 
that for pdn and betel gardens to Rs. 18 per acre. 

Produce rents are paid as well as cash rents, the system being 
known a8 bhdg chds or bAdg jot; under this system the cultivators 
usually pay their landlords half the produce of their fields. 

The annual profit of cultivation is estimated at Rs. 17-4 per Profits 


bigha of rice land, oxclusive of rent, the basis of the estimate cultive 


Size of 
holdings. 
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being as foliows: The cost of preparing a bigha of land as a 
nursery for seedlings is taken at Rs. 5, viz.—(1) Rs. 3 for three 
ploughings with two ploughs at a time, ée., six ploughs at 8 
annasa plough; (2) Re. 1-4, the cost of 15 palis (30 seers) of seeds; 
(3) 12 annas for weeding, two days’ labour of one man, ‘I'he seed- 
lings on one Jigha will suffice for the transplantation of 10 dighas 
of rice land, so that the cost of seedlings per biy4u comes to 8 
annns only, The cost of cultivation of paddy land may he 
taken at Rs. 8-12, viz.—(1) 8 annas, being the cost of the seed- 
lings, as above stated; (2) Rs. 3 for three ploughings, with two 
ploughs at a time, at 8 annas per plough ; (8) Re 1-8 for trans- 
plantation, including the removal of seedlings from the nursery, 
4 labourers at G annuas a day; (4) 12 annas for weeding, 
2 labourers at 6 annas a day; (5) Re. 1-8 for reaping, 4 labourers 
at 6 annas a day; (4) Re. 1-8 for conveying the crop to the 
threshing floor and for threshing, 4 labourers at 6 annas each. 
The outturn per digha is. taken at-5 maunds of clean rice and 
one kdhan of straw, which will fetoh its. 26, viz., Rs. 20 for the 
rice and Rs, 6 for the straw. If, therefore, Rs, 8-12 be deducted 
for the cost of cultivation, thero is a balance of Is. 17-4; and 
taking Its. 3 asthe avorage rent of a digha of rice land the net 
profit comes to Re. 14-4. An ordinary cultivator holding 15 
bighas, or 5 acres, wi'l consequontly have an annual income of 
Lis. 218-12, assuming that he employs hired labour. Asa matter 
of fact, however, a man with a holding of this size usually oulti- 
vates his lands himself, exeept at the reaping and transplanting 
seasons, when he has to employlabourers. About half of the 
cost of cultivation will be saved if he and his family contribute 
their share of manual labour, so that his net profit per digha 
will be Re, 18-10 and his annual income will amount to 
Rs. 279-6. 

The district having had no setilement, accompanied hy the 
preparation of a record-of-rights, it is impossible to state with 
any degree of accuracy the average size of the cultivatora’ hold- 

ings. The majority appear to 


Estate. Acres, have tenancies not exceeding 5 
Kimarpol : 24 to 6 acres, and the general 
Banamalipur ,., -- f average is probably from 3 to 4 
Belpukor see o. 7t 
Kedua = eS acres. In the Government 
Paila Bhagwanpur ve 174 estates in the Diamond Harbour 


subdivision the average varies 
from 23 40 17, acres as shown in the margin; Belpukur, Kedua 
and Paila Lhagwanpur ate situated near the Sundarbans, where 
tenancies are larger than elsewhere. 
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The marginal table showing the daily wages paid for different “4¢"* 


classes of labour during 
Class of labour. 1898. 108. | 191%, the last fortnight of 
z= March sufficiently illus- 
Rg, A. | As. | Re. a, 

Superior mason 1 0 12 1 0 trates the tendency of 
Comm ,, w | 0 8 9 | 010 | wages during the last 20 

Superior carpenter ,,.| 1 0 12 10 r 
Lc aie rt 9 | oi | years J hough the cus- 
Superior blackemith O 103 12 1 90 tom of paying village 
Common x 0 8 9 010 . : . 
Coaly Ganley. 0 4 | 4 | o si] attizans and menials in 
» (female) 0 4 2 | o s}| kind appears to have 


— fallen into desuetade 
in the Sadar and Diamond Harbour subdivisions, it still lingers 
in parts of the Baraset and Basirhat subdivisions. Here a 
village blacksmith gets one maund of paddy annually from each 
of the villagers whose ploughshares he makes and repairs, and the 
village barbers aud washermen_ are similarly remunerated by a 
share of the harvest. In the.@/ads, or-reclaimed portions of the 
Sundarbans, the reapers, either receive wages in cash at the rate 
of Rs.7-8 a month, with two meals a day, or in kind, being given 
one or more bundles of paddy for every 20 bundles that they 
out; eight or ten of these bundles wiil yield 24 seers of paddy. 
These reapers, who are called dowdive, annually migrate to the 
Sundarbans for the rice hurvest and return to their homes when 
it has been reaped. 

In the mills and factories there are special rates fur different 
classes of skilled and unskilled labour. The following table 
shows the /owest monthly wages paid during 1911 in the more 
important manufac‘orics. 


eh a Sy Ss 


JUTE MILLS Saks 
——| Jute ane 
CEks? OR EABOUR. Budge- | Ganetouy, | Presse “pining 
Budge, auripur. milla, 
Rs. Ra. Rs Re 
Engine-driver _ te 19 32 12 28 
Weaver (mule) iss oe i9 20 a 15 
Blacksmith we wef: 18 20 16 154 
Fitter. fee -_ 13 20 10 22 
Boilerman aie on 12 19 10 13 
Carpentor 13 18 17 144 
Mason... as &: 13 is 17 ads 
Bricklayer -_ ies 12 i2 tea 18 
Spinner (male) . 9 10 a8 9 
Tyer at fas ve 8 10 ta ; 
Cooly (male) oe 8 10 ad 10 
» (female) aa 8 7 see 8 


eee 


® Daily wages were paid, the lowest being & aunas a day. 
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Statistics of the prices paid for various articles of food in each 
subdivision during the last fortnight of March from 1893 to 
1912 will be found in the B volume, which forms a statistical 
appendix to this volume. In recent years the level of prices 
has been highest in 1908, when common rice sold at 8 seers per 
rupee in the Sadar subdivision, at 6 scers 14 chittacks in Barasat, 
at 7 seers 3 chittacks in Basirhat, and at 5 seors 8 chittacks in 
Barrackpore. With those figures may be compared those for the 
famine year of 1866, when the maximum price of common rice, 
at the height of the distress, was 7 seers per rupee. Prices 
generally have risen during tho present century, with one notable 
exception, the price of salt having fallen considerably owing to 
the reduction of the duty. 

The standard maund, of 40 scers or 82 lbs. avoirdupois, 
and the standard seer of 80 tolas are in univerral use through- 
out the district in buying and ‘selling by weight. Gold, silver, 
and precious stones are weighod thus:.4 didn = 1 rati, or 1°875 
grains Troy; 6 rati = 1 anna, 8 rati = 1 masa, or 15 grains Troy ; 
12 masa = 1 tola, or 180 grains Troy. For large articles the 
following weights are used:—6 tolas = 1 chittack, or 2 ozs; 
4 chittacks = 1 pod; 4 pod = 1 seer, or 2 lbs. 0 oz. 14 drs; 
5 seers = 1 pasuri; 8 pasurt or 40. seers = 1 maund of 82 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

The local measures vary in different parts of the district. 
In Baraset subdivision the scale is as follows :—24 seors = 1 pali ; 
2 pati = 1 don; 2 don = 1 kati; 8 kati = 1 Grhi; 20 arhi = 
1 bis; 16 dis = 1 kahan. “In Diamond Harbour :—24 seers = 
1 pai; 4 pali = 1 katha; 5 katha = 1 pan; 4 pan = 1 sali; 
4 sali = 1 kahan. In the south of Diamond Harbour the scale 
is:—2 seers and 6 tolas (or 166 tolas) = 1 pali; 20 palis = 
I kurih; 10 kurihs = 1 bist; 16 kurtha = 1 kahan. In parts 
of Basirhat 5} seers = 1 pdli and 16 palis = 1 bis, In other 
places the following measures are found:—(1) 24 seers = 1 
hatha or pati ; 20 pdlis = 1 sali; 16 satis = 1 kahan; (2) 6 seers 
and 6 chittacks (or 1} pods) = 1 pali; 2 palis = 1 kahan; 4 
Kahans = 1 drhi; 20 arhis = 1 bis. (3) 23 pods (or 10 chit- 
tacks) = 1 khanchi or kanki; 2 khanchis = 1 rek; 2 reks = 1 
pali; 16 palis = 1 maund. (4) 5 chittacks = 1 kanika; 4 kani- 
kas = 1 vek; 4 veka = 1 pali; 20 pdlis = 1 sali; 16 sats = 1 
hahar, 

The following measure of numbers is used for cowries, 
bundles of straw, mangoes, eggs, ete.:—4 units = 1 ganda; 
5 wandds = 1 buri; 4 buris (or 20 gandas) = 1 pan; 16 pans = 
l kahan. Milk is sometimes sold at 75 tolas per seer, but the 
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standard seer of 80 tolas is genorally used. A common weigh 
for the sale of small fish is the kankia, which is equivalent to 
1% ohittacks. In selling cloth a yard is equal to 16 girds and a 
gira to 24 inches, 

Tho unit of lineal and square land measure is the hath, which 
may be anything from 18 to 29 inches, but is usually 18 inches. 
Using this as the unit, the usual scale is 4 Adths = 1 hatha; 20 
kathas = 1 bigha. Amins use the following measures :—1 kara = 
38 krdntis or 16 bisas or 80 tts ; 4 kards = | ganda; 5 gandas = 
lL kachchha; 4 kachotha = 1 chittack; 16 chittacks = 1 hatha; 
20 kdthas = 1 digha, There are in the district dighas varying 
from cighty to a hundred haths square, of 18 inches each, and 
also one of fifty-five Adths, of 29 inches each. The value of each 
in English measurement is as follows:—1 digha of 80 hdths of 
18 inches = 0°880578 acre; a digha.of 85 Adths of 18 inches = 
0°378192 acre; a bigha of 90 Adths of 18 inches = 0°4183888 
acre; a Cigha of 93 athe vf 18 inches = 0-446746 acre ; a bigha 
of 95 Adths of 18 inches = 0°466167 acre; a bigha of 100 haths 
of 18 inches = 0°516529 acre; a Zigha of 55 Adthe of 29 
inches = 0°406575 acre. The corresponding value of an acre 
in bighas ip as follows:—1 acre = 3°25 bighas of 80 Adths of 
18 inches; | acre = 2°67968 bighas of 85 Adths of 18 inches; 
1 acre = 2°39012 bighas of 90 hati of 18 inches; 1 acre = 
223841 dighas of 93 hdthe of 18 inches; 1 acre = 2°14515 bighas, 
of 95 Adths of 18 inches; bacre,= 193600 bighas of 100 hathe 
of 18 inches; l acre = 2°46563 bighas of 55 haths of 29 inches. 
The standard digha is the one of 80 Adchs of 18 inches square 
equal to 14,400 square feot, or within a fraction of a third of 
an English acre, and is the one now more generally used. 

The digha comprises (1) 80 Adths in parganas Magura, 
Azimabad, Havilisahar, Khaspur and Garh; (2) 99 Adths in 
pargana Dakhin Sagar; (3) 93 Adtha in pargana Penchakuli; 
(4) 95 Adtha in pargana Munragacha, and (5) 110 Adtha in 
parganas Anwarpur, Balanda, Amirabad, Bhaluka, Buran, 
Maihati, Sarfrazpur, Chaurasi aud part of Dhuliapur. 

Time is subdivided as follows:—60 anupal = 1 bipal; 60 
bipal = lL pal; 60 pal = 1 danda, equal to 24 minutes; 74 
danda = 1 prahar, or three hours; 8 prakur = 1 dibas, or day 
and night of 24 hours; 15 dsbas or days = 1 paksha; 2 paksha 
=: 1 mds or month; 2 mas = 1 ritw; 3 ritu = 1 ayan, or half. 
year; 2 ayan = 1 batsar, or year. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


INDUSTRIES, MANUFACTURES AND TRADE, 


Tug statistics compiled from the returns of occupations whieh 
were made at the census of 1911 show that 1,603,000 persons, or 
two-thirds of the population, are supported by agriculture, 
391,000 or 16 per cent. by industries, 212,000 or % per cent, by 
commerce (including transport whether by rail, road or river), 
and 44,000 or 2 per cent. by the professions and liberal arts. 

Of those maintained by agriculture, 68,000 subsist by income 
derived from the rent of agricultural land, i.c., consist of landlords 
and their families, 1,250,000 are. cultivators, and 271,000 are 
farm servants and field labourers. ‘Taking the figures for actual 
workers only, there are 17,000 landlords, 376,000 cultivators and 
106,000 agricultural labourers: in other words, there are five 
landlords and 28 agricultural labourers to every 100 cultivators. 
As might ke expected in a district with a large water area, in the 
form of rivers, creeks and swamps, pasturage provides a livelihood 
for comparatively few and fishing for comparatively many. 
Including all those supported by pasturage and cattle-keeping, 
whether as breeders or herdsmen, and also those who trade in 
milk, ght and butter (for it is generally a matter of chanco 
whether a man who keeps cows is returned as a cattle-keeper or 
a milkman), the total is only 19,000. The aggregate of those 
who subsist by fishing is more than thrice as great, viz., 63,000, 
of whom 40,000 were returned as fishermen and their families, 
and 23,000 as fish-dealers. The two groups may be taken as 
connoting the same ocoupation, for though some live by fisking 
only and others retail but do not catch fish, the great majority 
ell the fish which they catch. 
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Nearly half of these supported by industrial occupations 
subsist by textile industries (186,000). By Tar the most import. 
ant textile industry is the pressing, spinning and weaving of 
jute, which accounts for 169,000 persons. Then come, dongo 
intervadlo, tailoring and dress making (84,000) and the domestic 
work of rice pounding and busking (80,060), which is carried 
on almost exclusively by women. Cotton spinning and weav- 
ing, once so important a factor in the economic life of the 
peasantry, now provide a means of livelihood for only 11,000 
- persons, of whom nearly 5,000 were at work in cotton mills at 
the time of the census, leaving the exiguous total of 6,000 for 
the cottage industry. 

The aggregate of those classified under the head “ Transport” 
is 72,000, of whom nearly half are dependent on the provision of 
transport by road, such as cart-owners, cart-drivers, pd/ki-bearers 
and their families. Those supported by work on the railways 
aggregate 18,000, and by traffic on the water 15,000, of whom 
9,000 are boatmen and boat-owners. 

Service in the public foree, such as the army and police, and 
in different branches of the public administration, furnish 
altogether 22,000 persons with their daily bread, Twice as mauy 
are engaged, or are dependants of those engaged, in work 
connected with the professions and liberal arts. The returns for 
actual workers under this latter head are interesting as showing 
how small a fraction of the population are engaged in profes- 
sional, artistic and scientific pursuits, either because they are not 
sufficiently well educated or because they are debarred by want 
of means, opportunity or training, or by traditional custom, from 
following them, or because they do not find them sufficiently 
attractive or lucrative. Nearly half of the workers in the pro- 
fessions and liberal arte consist of persons having some religious 
avocation, such as priests, religious mendicants, temple servants, 
eto., their actual number being 7,000. As regards cther workers, 
those engaged in educational work number 2,970 and in medica} 
pursuits 2,349, including midwives and nurses, as well as medical 
practitioners of all kinds, whatever their qualifications. The 
legal profession has only 834 adherents, including lawyers’ clerks 
and touts in addition to barristers, pleaders and mukhtars, 
while those who are grouped together under the head “ Letters, 
Arta and Sciences” aggregate only 1,244. This latter figure 
cannot be regarded as a large one, considering that there are 
nearly 24 million persons in the district, and that the head 
comprises a wide range of pursuits, ¢.g., musio, painting, acting, 
dancing, architecture, engineering, ete. 
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Domestic service provides for 84,000 persons, while the 
number of those living on private income is 7,000, and of those 
engaged in or dependent on unproductive pursuits, such as beggars 
and prostitutes, 17,595, 

The statistics of occupation compiled from the returna made at 
the census while indicat~ 


Number | ing the main functional 
Works. Number,| of | distribution of the people 
employés, . ’ 
furnish meagre informa- 
A ; ~~"! tion concerning indi- 
ute anil bees, yas 31 | 116,216 . . : 
Arms and = ammunition 5 8,713 vidual industries and 
factories. ae manufactures. To ro- 
Brick-fields and surki and 86 7,915 ; : 
tile manufactories, ' medy this defect, an 
Juto presses ee Sa 20 5,871 | industrial census was 
Cotton mills a va 4 4,696 : i 
Dock yards re 2 8.208 held in 1911, concur 
Railway workshops 1 3,.83 | rently with the general 
Paper mills is ae 2 2,894 : - 
ie works mn 4 oi70g |), CONSUS, t.c., the owners, 
Oil mills kane 22 $65 | managers and agents of 
Lac factorica ie 2 216 . : te 
igus toctariey ea ce : Hie industrial works, employ 
Other works ue awe 45 5,456 | ing 20.persons or more, 
eka ish | 1e4,des submitted returns in 
which, txter alia, the 


number of their employés 
at the date of the consus was entered. These returns, of course, 
only refer to the state of affairs on that date, when somo of 
the concerns were closed, others were not in full work, and others 
had a larger number of operatives than usual. But even so, 
they furnish valuable information regarding the industrial 
development of the district. Briefly, the result is to show 
that on the 10th. March 1911 there were in the 24-Parganas 
175 industrial works, each with 20 hands or more, in which 
altogether 161,638 persons were employed. Of these, 4,519 were 
engaged in direction, supervision and olerical work, 63,884 were 
skilled workmen and 103,235 were unskilled workmen. These 
figures include 860 Europeans and Anglo-Indians (the designa- 
tion prescribed officially for those generally known as Kurasians), 
of whom 742 were managers, supervisors or clerks, and 118 were 
skilled workmen. 

The principal industry of the district is the manufac- 
ture of jute, which, at the time of the industrial census, provided 
employment for altogether 121,587 persons, viz., 116,216 in jute 
mills and 5,371 in jute presses. The number of these and 
other works is shown in the marginal statement above, together 
with the number of employés, 
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The proximity of Calcutta, itself a large consumer, with its Factory 
facilities for export over-seas, and the many means of communicas suas, 
tion with the interior, by both rail and river, have led to the 
establishment and development of important factory industries 
along the Hooghly from Budge-Budge to Naihati. In 1911 
there were no less than 122 factories coming within the operagion 
of the Factories Act (ic, employing 50 hands or more) out v7, a 
total of 3820 for the whole of Bengal, while the average daily 
number of operatives amounted to 164,000, or more than half the 
aggregate for the Province. The list of factory industries is a 
long one, for it includes jute spinniug, weaving and pressing, 
cotton spinning and weaving, paper making, sugar refining, soap 
making, bone grinding, brick making, the manufacture of lao, 
ropes, eto, In addition to private undertakings, there are several 
important works under Government control, which manufacture 
arms and ammunition, clothing for the troops and telegraph stores, 
Tn recent years the swadeght movement has.led to the establishment 
of several new manufactories, more especially in the suburbs of 
Caloutta near the Circular and New Cut Canale, where tanneries, 
bone crushing mills, and factories for the manufacture of ink and 
Portland cement have sprung up. Saw mills and rope works 
have also been started by Indian enterprise, while the manufao- 
ture of umbrellas, tin boxes and steel trunks has been taken up. 

The following is a brief account of the more important 
factories :— 

The manufacture of jute ivto gunnies, as jute cloth is called, Jute milli, 
is an industry of comparatively recent creation but very rapid 
growth. There are according to the returns for 1911, altogether 
57 jute mills in Bengal, which consume, on the average, fully 
half the total quantity of jute produced. Their consumption of 
the fibre has been practically doubled in the last ten yoars, 
and. the manufacture of gunnies has been largely diverted from 
Dnndee to the banks of the Hooghly: at present, the mills 
confine themselves to the production of the coarser classes of 
goods, chiefly guuny bags and hessian cloth. Of these mills, no 
less than 39, employing (in 1911) a daily average of 122,000 
hands, are in the 24-Parganas, being situated along the Hooghly 
from Budge-Budge northwards to Gauripur. Jute manufacture 
appears to have been started in the Alipore Jail in 1868; 
the jail jute mill is still at work, its products being taken chiefly 
by other jails and the Supply and Transport Department of the 
Indian army. Private enterprise entered the field after 1873, 
the Clive Mill being opened in 1874, the Shamnagar Mill in 
1875, and the Budge-Budge and Kamarhati Mills in 1877. 

Ls 
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Several more mills were opened in the next decade, such as the 
Union, Upper Hooghly, Kankinara, Titagarh and Suorah; but 
the majority are of more recent date. The following statement 
shows the mills at work in 1911 and the average daily number of 
operatives employed in each: — 


Number Number 
NAME oy Mix, of Name oF Mit, cf 
operatives, operatives, 
Albion ase ee 8,251 | Kamiarhiti, No. 1 ay 3,682 
Alexander ‘a ‘“ 1,870 Ditto, No, 2 wes 8,361 
Alipore Jail ,,, a 820 | Kankinara, No, 1 Fei 8,683 
Alliance, North aad 3,002 Ditto, No. 2 “A 1,175 
Do, South See 2,040 | Kelvin ide 3 2,755 
Anglo-India, Upper we 2,937 | Khardah, No. 1 aie 4,405 
Ditto, Middle 4,629 Ditto, No, 2 ‘ae 5,108 
Ditto, Lower | 2,685 | Kinnison xe ae 5,389 
Auckland Pe 2,494 (Lansdowny.., ss 4,046 
BarSnagar, North oes 8,550 | Naihati Ma ade 2,336 
Ditto, South wa 2,798 Ek eliance 7 | BLT 
Ditto, Branch +e 7,422 | Shimnagar No. 1 34 4,547 
Budge-Badye .., ote 6,942 Ditto, No. 2 pee 1,759 
Clive, No.l... Ps 2,917 | Soorah a” rs vs 1,176 
Do., No.2 ws Fae 2,775 | Standard ws Sia 8,849 
Fort Gloster... aa 312 -| Litagarh, No. 1 | 5,687 
Gauripur tas Sts 8,445 Ditto, No. 2 wa 6,537 
Hooghly, Lower we | (Closed) | Union tee is 2,803 
Do., Upper fe 3,388 
Jate The pressing of jute by machinery into bales for export was 
pee started in 1878, 
| Number | When two press- 
Nam. {of houses were 
j Operatives. established, viz, 
th < 
Ashcroft id a i 320 6 Calcutta Hy 
Atle. iy i % 165 | draulic Jute Press 
Rengal (Hydraulic) .., a8 ies 471 an he oe 
Calcutta (Hydraulic) we one 320 dt Cossi 
Camperdown ses a cA 450 pur Jute Ware- 
Canal... sa fe + 825 house: 
Chitpur (Hydraulic ) ves tee 410 | ; se: these are 
Cossipur Jute Warehouse a see ines still at work. 
Gungs (late Mi) tee ne sae 21: The lat er 1 
Hoare, Miller & Co.’s ee ies 180 ; ter, which 
Hooghly (Hydraulic) zit ae 270 | 38 the property 
Jheel  .., ws ne 380 | of Ralli Brothers, 
Lakbi... ise as aie 508. . 
Ocean 4. ee cs zig | is the largest 
Strand Bank vs oe we 500 ee : 
nae ss a pres press-house in 
Suraj wu ae _ Be #00 Bengal. In 1911 
Union ... “ as there were 19 
Victoria (Hydraulic) ase ae 325 
presses at work, 
with a daily 


average of 8,939 operatives, as shown in the margin: another 
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press, called the Bhajorém Jute Press, was closed throughout 
the year. The jute presses are nearly all situated in the northern 
suburbs of Calcutta, t.¢., in the towns of Cossipur and Chitpur. 

Jute baling is carried on at the Narkaldavga Jute Works, 
which are also called the Bridge Jute Mill. 

‘There were four cotton spinning mills at work in 1911, viz., Cotton 
the Bengal, which had a daily average of 2,000 operatives, the 
Dunbar with 910, the Dunbar Ring with 576, aud the Empross 
of India with 677. The oldest of these mills is the Dunbar 
Cotton Mill, which was opened in 1875, and the Empross of India 
Mill, which started two years later. The articles produced are 
ruled yarn, folded yarn and woven goods, which are supplied to 
the Indian and China markets. Another mill, called the Deshi 
Weaving Mill, at which calico is woven, remained virtually 
closed throughout the year. 

Thero ure two paper mills in the district, both of which belong Paper 
to the Titagarh Paper Mills Company, Limited. One is at™!!= 
Titagarh, and is known as the Titagarh Paper Mill No.1; the 
other, which is called the Titagarh Pepor Mill No. 2, is at 
Kankinéra. Tho former employed 1,423 hands and the latter 
1,256 in 1911; between them, they produce about 35 million lbs. 
of paper anvually. They manufacture white printing, badamé, 
coloured printing, cartridge, blotting and foolscap paper. The 
raw materials used are rags, grass, straw, jute, old gunnies, hemp 
baggings, ropes and waste paper. 

Government itself is a large employer of labour, having five Gowru- 
important manufactories, four of which supply the army with Sle 
arma, ammunition and clothing. These are:—(I) the Gun and ; 
Shell Factory at Cussipur, which manufactures ordnance fittings, 
shells, fuses, cartridge motal, otc.; it employed 1,271 hands 
in 1911. (2) The Ammunition Factury at Dum-Dum, which 
started work in 1846, and turns out the cartridges, small arms, 
ete., required by the Indian army. The Dum-Dum bullet, 

a soft-nosed bullet that expands and lacerates the object it 
strikes, is so called becanse it was manufactured here, The 
avorage number of men in the works was 2,681 in 1911. 
(3) The Xifle Factory at Ichapur, which was erected on the site 
of an old gunpowder factory and started the manufacture of 
rifles for the Indian army in 1907; it employed 2,050 men in 
1911. (4) The Army Clothing Factory at Alipore, which was 
established in its present position in 1852. This factory produces 
uniforms and other clothing for the army in India, and employed 
on the average, 380 hands in 1911, The fifth industrial concern 
under Government management is the Telegraph Workshop at 
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Alipore, which was opened about 1859, and afforded employment 
to 689 men in 1911. Here the articles required for the telegraph 
system, from telegraph posts and cables to instruments, are 
manufactured and repaired, 


There are altogether 18 engineering works and foundries in 
the district as 
Number shown in the 
of ; ib 
Name. olacatlvens marginal state 
1911, ment, nearly all 
situated in the 
Vulcan Iron Works ae eee 442 immediate vici- 
Victoria Engine Works 53 sets 167 ‘ty of Caloutt: 
Sikdar and (o.’s Iron Foundry 88 nity of Caloutta. 
Bengal Engineering Works or Hastings 60 The largest of 
Bridge Works, th * th 
Phenix Iron Works Cet 8) AY 840 686 18 8 
Incell and Silk’s Works oe 180 | Vulcan Tron 
Saxby and Farmer’s Factory 260 : 
Hooghly Docking and Engineering Co.'s Works GO Works which 
eri Tron Worke ... + 60 used to belong 
ast Bengal Engineering Works ka 55 
Russa Engineering Worke 140 to Messrs. P arry 
ve and Sanitary Engineoring "Co.'s Works 45 & Co. and were 
aleutta Municipal Works jet 330 removed to their 


present site (in 
Lower Circular Road) in 1899, 

The workshops of the Loco. and Carriage Department of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway are situated at Kanchrapara ; 
these are large works, affording employment to 2,158 persons 
(in 1911). The workshops of the Calcutta Tramway Company, 
which employed 825 hands’ in the same year, are situated in 
Entally. 

A large labour force is in constant employment at the 
docks in Kidderpore. These docks provide for the whole export 
trade of Calcutta; they were commenced in 1884 and declared 
open in 1892, The Royal Indian Marine Dockyard, which 
in 1911 employed 1,550 workmen, is also at Kidderpore. 
There are three other dockyards, viz., those of the Port Com- 
missioners, with 757 hands, the India General Steam Navigation 
Oompany, with 1,331 hands, and the Rivers Steam Navi- 
gation Company, with 1,271; the last two are situated in Garden 
Reach. 

Three factories, owned and managed entirely by Indians 
have recently been started for the manufacture of cigarettes, and 
have attained a fair measure of prosperity. They use imported 
modern cigarette-making machines, and have a well organized 
system of distribution : the cheapest quality of cigarettes sell 
at ten for a pice, These factories belong to the Globe Cigarette 
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Co., the Calcutta Cigarette Co., and the Hast India Cigarette 
Manufacturing Company. The largest factory is that owned by 
the company last named, which had 487 workmen in 1911. 

Another undertaking, owned and managed by Indians, which Pottery 
is making good progress, is the Calcutta Pottery Works, which works, 
were started in 1909. The firm manufactures cheap cups and 
saucers, images of gods and goddesses, etc., which compare 
favourably with similar imported goods. The raw material is 
imported from Rajmahal. ‘These works, remarks Mr. J. G. 
Cumming in his Reoiew of the Industrial Position and Prospects 
in Bengal in 1908, ‘are the result of the enterprise of Maharaja 
Manindra Chandra Nandi of Cossimbazar, and Babu Baikuntha 
Nath Sen of Berhampore. This firm is a good example of what 
is required in Bengal for indigenous development. It has 
sufficient working eapital; it has its own coal and its own raw 
material ; it has a ceramic expert in Mr. 8. Deb, who studied at 
the Higher Institute of Technology.in Tokio, Japan; it has 
up-to-date German aud English machinery, and up-to-date 
furnaces with the best of Stourbridge fire-clay bricks; it has 
found a local market, as well as an eaport market, in ink-pots, 
gallipots, ingzlators, cups, saucers and plates, and even dolls, It 
is a curious development to find in Calcutta, as the product of 
Indian labour, such a western product as a china-ware doll dressed 
in European clothes.” 

Another enterprise conceived in a true stoadvshi spirit is the Chemical 
Bengal and Pharmaceutical Works, which Mr. Cumming deg. "T!* 
cribes as “one of the most go-ahead young enterprises in Bengal. 

Dr. Prafuila Chandra Ray, v.so., ¥F.c.s,, started it as a small 
ptivate concern in Lower Circular Road about 15 years ago 
and made drugs from indigenous materials. About six years 
ago it was made into a limited liability company with a capital 
of two lakhs. Many of the leading chemists in Calcutta are 
share-holders. It has now a well-thought-out and well-managed 
factory with about 70 workmen* at 82, Manicktollah Main Road, 
Babu Rajshekhar Bose, the manager, is an M. A, in Chemistry. 
The variety of manufactures is considerable. Besides the manu- 
facture of drugs and acids, the manufacture of laboratory 
apparatus, which requires skilled craftsmen in wood and metal, 
has been taken up. The latest development is in perfumes. 
The enterprise shows signs of resourcefulness and business 


* The average daily number in 1911 was 190, The larger figure sufficiently 
demonstrates how the works have devoloped since 1908, when Mr, Cumming drew 
up his report. 
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capacity, which should be an object losson to capitalists of this 
province.’’* 

At the bulk oil depéts established at Budge-Budge by the 
oil companies, such as the Burma, Standard and Asiatio 
Petroleum Companies, kercsine oil tins are manufacturod, 
''wonty years ago not a single tin was made in Bengal, but now 
there are five factorics, with modern stamping machines, which 
employ over 2,000 persons and are capable of turning out 
100,000 tins a day. 

The limits of space forbid any, but a brief mention of other 
manufactories, of which a list is given below, the figures in 
brackels indicating the avorage daily numbor of operatives 
employed in 1911, There aro four bone mills, viz., the Bengal 
(120), Ganges Valley (51) and Standard (59) Mills and the 
factory of tho Agri-Phosphates Co. (95) at Ultddanga. At 
Oossipur there are a large sugar refinery, called the Cossipur 
Sugar Works (739) anda lac: factory (420) ; lac is also manufao- 
tured in J.C. Galstaun’s factory (153). Soap and candles are 
mado in the North-West Soap Company’s factory (183), silk at 
the Bengal Silk Mill at Ultadanga (181) and patent stone at the 
Indian Patent Stone Works (161), There are two ico factories, 
viz., the Calcutta and Linde Ico Factories, and the gas consumed 
in Calcutta is produced at the Oriental Gas Works (1,091). The 
latter have recently completed a very fine retort house, and have 
imported an expensive mechanical plant to chargo and empty 
the retorts together with a plant for condensing, cooling and 
exhausting the gas, at a total cost of 44 lakhs. This is said to be 
“the most up-to-date method of manufacturing gas to be seen 
in any country.”t On the premises of the Linde Ice Company 
a new industry has lately been started, vis., the manufacture 
of oxygeu gas for the purpose of carrying out repairs by the 
oxy-acetyline process, which is bricfly as follows. Two jets 
impinge on the part to be welded, which immediately becomes 
incandescent from the intense heat generated ; one jet is conveyed 
from tho compressed oxygen, and the other from coal gas or an 
acetyline generator. ‘lhe factory docs not execute any repairs, 
but manufactures the gas for sale and is the only factory in 
India at which it can be obtained. It is made by eradicating 
the nitrogen from the atmosphere, and the oxygen is then 
pressed to 1,800 lbs. on the square inch and supplied in cast steel 
bottles. 


———-~___ 


© Review of the Industrial Posttion and Prospects in Bengal in 1908, 
1 Report of the Chief“Inspector of Factories for 1911. 
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Twe unsuccessful attempts have been made to manufacture 
glass in the district. The Pioneer Glass Manufacturing Co. 
worked at ‘Titagarh from 1890 to 1899, and the Indian Glass 
Co., and later the Bengal Glass Co., at Sodepur, from 1891 to 
1902. Both had an expensive plant, but suffered from the 
difficulty of obtaining a supply of skilled Iabour which could 
carry on the trying work of glass-blowing in the climate of 
Bengal. 

Fishing is an industry of considerable importance, furnishing, Haxp 
according to the cenaus figures, 63,000 persons with a means of ("0s 
livelihood. In addition to the numerous rivers, creeks and 
estuaries, the bids (of which some are large enough to be dignified 
with the name of lakes) are valuable fisherios. The most import- 
ant are the Balli Bils in the east, those to the south of Kaorapu- 
kur and Thakurpukur, and tho Salt Lake, from which Caloutta 
derives a large proportion of its daily fish supply. “In the Salt 
Lake,” remarks Sir_K. G. Gupta in his report on the Fishories of 
Bengal (1908), “Caloutta has a valuable fishery of immenso 
possibilities, At Dhapa there are two municipal fisheries, both of 
which are let to lessees, who do not work them themselves, but 
simply sublet them to others at a considerable profit. The 
fisheries consist of several enclosures formed by throwing mud 
embankments round a shallow area along the side of a drainage 
channel communicating with the Salt Lake. Each of them is 
onlled a dheri, and water is let into it at flood time from the 
channel by @ regulated wooden sluice, through which fry and 
small fish go but cannot come out again. The dheris act as 
nurseries, and fish of various kinds, chiefly prawns, small 
bhektis, mugils and macrones, are caught from time to time; 
but owing to the existence of annual leases the whole placo 
is completely drained by February and all the fish caught 
so that any large growth is not possible,”’ 

In addition to what may be called the natural sources of 
supply, the well-to-do systematically or occasionally stock their 
private tanks with fry obtained from the rivers, Such stooking 
is done asa commercial investment in the neighbourhood of 
Caloutta, and hundreds of people of both sexes find employment 
in gathering spawn, more especially in the Hooghly above 
Cossipur, and selling their catches to the tank stockers, 

The list of fish caught for sale is a long ono, but the following 
require mention. The most valuable fish caught in the estuaries 
and estuarine rivers are different kinds of mugi/s and polynemus 
and the well known bhekti (Lates calarifer); the Hooghly from 
Diamond Harbour to Uluberia is noted for éapst or mango 
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fish (Polynemus puradiscus), which are caught in great numbers 
from April to June. Hilea (Clupea ttésha) are also found in the 
estuaries and rivers in large quantitics, and are netted in the 
rains, and for a few months after, when they ascend in shoals to 
breed. Of fresh-water fish the commonest are the rui (Labeo 
rohita, kdtla (Catla buchanani', mtrgal (Cirrhina myrigala), 
kalabans (Gabeo calbasu), koi (Anabas scandena), magur (Clarius 
magur) and singht (Saccobranchue fosstlis). The last three thrive 
in dirty stagnant water. In the smaller waterways within 
reach of Caloutta fishing is carried on throughout the year, but 
jn tho estnaries and larger chauncls of tho Sundarbans it takes 
place only from October to March, after which a strong south- 
west wind sets in. The busiest season is from Novomber to 
Fobruary, when parties of fishermen vonture out to tho sea-face. 

The manufacture of molasses, aud to some exten’ alo of 
sugar, is fairly extensive in the. Baduria thana of the Basirhat 
subdivision and at Gobardanga and) Stkchar in the Baéaraset 
subdivisiou. There were 22 small factories at work in 1910-11, 
the outturn being 8,000 mannds. 

A considerable business in gold and silvor work is done at 
Bhawanipur by the firm of Mesers. Giris Chandra Dutt & 
Son, The articles are chiefly intended fur European use, but 
have Indian ornamentation. 

With those exceptions the hand industries of the district are 
of little importance. ‘Iho weaving of coarse but durable cotton 
oloths on hand-looms still lingers on as a cottage handicraft. 
A finer cloth is turned out by the weavers of Tentra, a village 
that forms part of the Basirhét municipality. Mosquito cur- 
tains and the embroidered needle work called chikan are produced 
at Bardset and its neighbourhood; the lattor finds a ready sale 
among Europeans, and is exported to Australia and Europe. 
The manufacture of brass and bell-metal utensils is carried on 
at Basirhét, Taki and Baduria, chiefly for local consumption, 
and brass padlooks of good workmanship are turned out by a 
few families at Natagarh near Sodepur in the Barrackpore 
subdivision ; locks are also made at Kadihati in the Dum-Dum 
thana and Gopalpur in the Haroa thana. ‘There are some small 
tanneries at ‘'engra, where there is a colony of leather workers, 
Brushes are mado at Khardah and Panibati, and musical 
instruments at Cossipur, Barnagore and Sinthi. Saltpetre ig 
manufactured in refineries in the vicinity of Calcutta, and 
tobacco at Nawabganj and some places in the Barasct thana, 
Mate are made at Itinda and Shaistanagar in the Basirhat 
subdivision, but tho chief seat of the industry is the Falta thana 
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of the Diamond Harbour subdivision, from which there is a 
considerable export to Qaloutta. Palm-leaf braid for use in 
hats is madein this thana and also in the Diamond Harbour 
thana. Nut-orackers are made at Akarpur in Basirhat thana, and 
sacrificial knives at Gocha in the same thana and at Chitur in the 
Baduria thana. 

The principal articles imported by rail are coal from the Teas, 
Raniganj and Jheria coal fields, jute from East and North 
Bengal, and oilseeds from Bihar; the coal and jute go to 
the mills. Raw cotton is obtained by the mills from Berar 
and the Central Provinces, rico from Backergunge, Burdwan 
and Khulna, and paddy (unhusked rice) from Birbhtim and 
Bogra. Some gram and pulses are imported from Nadia and 
Jessore, and a little sugar comes from the latter distriot. 
Imported kerosine oil is sent up-country from Budge-Budge, 
the local rice goes to Caloutta, and gunny bags manufactured in 
the mills are despatched. to Caleutta and upcountry, A con- 
siderable export takes place by road into Caloutta of animals, 
vegetables, ete., as well as of straw, bricks, bamboos and other 
loval products and manufactures. 

A considerable amount of trade is carried on in the fairs or Fairs. 
melas held periodically in the villages, of which a list is given 
below :— 


Name of thansa and 


Name OP FAIR, Place. Approximnte datos, distance from attend. 
headquartera, 
BaDaR SUBDIVISION, 
Ganwi Poja Baipur Last day of Paus ree ww») Budge-Budge, 20 milea 
ohee Skheb’s | Kasra ... 7th Agarh yan «. | Baruipur, ae wy, rat) 
meld, 
Bhsneae Saheb's | Bhangar Buzar| Month of Chaitra oes - ) Bhangar, Zl ys 8,000 
meld. ‘ 
BakaseT SUBDIVISION, 
Barksot | Barfiset Court | Sripancham! day (2nd or 8rd | Baraset, 18 miles 3,000 
compound, week of January). 
Khaspur... «.(Khaepur  .,,{ 91st March or 1st week of! Ditto, 24 4, 8,000 
February. 
Kaszipira a 1 | Kazipara  .. } Paug Sankranti or 2nd week| Ditto, 2 ,, $,000 
‘ of January. 
Shagan oe «.] Shasan « | 5th Phalgun (2nd or 8rd week | Ditto, 24 4,000 
of February). 
Budge-Budge ... | Budge- Budge tert ha or gnd woek of | Ditto, 23 1,000 
‘ebruary, 
Balidghita «. | BalifghKta -.., | 8th Chaitra or 3rd or 4th} Ditto, 88, 6,000 
week of March. 
Rahanda .. ..| Rabanda  «. uafh Magh or 4th week of | Ditto, a 4, 1,600 
anuary, 
Jabiliiaghkta  .. | Jabilliagh&ta | 27th Magh or 2nd week of} Ditto, 23 oy $8,500 
February. 
Shaimana .. ../Shaimana .,.| Just after Maghi Pornima or! Ditto, a yy 1,500 
1st ox 2nd week of February, 
Majlishpur .. | Majlishpur ... | #6th Magh or 2nd week of Feb-| Ditto, 2B oy 1,600 
ruary, 
Kotra ww a. | Kotra.., we | 2nd Magh or tnd or 38rd week| Ditto, By, 1,500 


of January. 
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Na.ne of thana and | Average 


NamB oy Farr. Approximate dates. distance from attend. 
head quarters, ance, 
BastRHar 8UBDIVIsION~concluded, 
Khariberia «| Khburiberia .,)12th Phaigun or Sra or 4th | B&r&sat 25 miles | 250 
week of February, 
Nobandha... ... | Nebandha_... | Rag Pornima day or 2nd week | Ditto, 2 Cy, 2,000 
of November 
Kania ose Komia Te Ditto Gitto Ditto, 2 oy 2,000 
Bkdur Seheb's | Badurhat 12th Mech or last week of| Habra, 35 oy 10,000 
meld, January. . ; 
Manta} Mandal’s | Banspol [5th Magh or middle of! Do., By: 8,000 
meld. January, 
Bara Pir’s meld... | erat or Abale | 25th Ph&lgun or znd weak of! Do,, 30 5,000 
shidhi. Maroh, 
Ola Bibi’s meld ,.. | Gaipur wea be ats Chaitra or 2nd week of! Do, 8 ,, 2,000 
M®nik Pie's meld | Jangalpur ... gaat Phalgun or 2nd week of} Do., 3 Cy, 1,800 
arch 
Ghazi Pr’s meld Bowgachi ... | 20th Puus or 1st week of Do., 0 2,000 
January. | 
BaBRACKPORE SUBDIVISION. 

Bagjalapur Saheb's | Bagjala Gho-| 28th Mach or 2nd week of| Dum-Dum, 26 miles; 2,000 or 
meld, : ae Fubr roe 000, 
Naihati Mahak@li | Naih®ti o» | 2nd or 3rd week of January ... | Naihat, 3 y, 10 to 
meld. 200, 
Kanta\para Rash | Kant&lp&ra ,,, | Rash Pornima in Kartik or Do., 18 4, | 4,000 to 
melde Gnd week of November. 10,00, 
Bainchgacha Sha-| Bainchgicha | 12th Magh or 8rd week of! Da, 2 4, | 200 to 250 

farid’s mela.‘ Januar ae 
Najdah Pagla’s | Nagdaha~ ... | 5th PhSlgun or 8nd cr 8rd Do., 20, «| 50 or 60 
meld, week of February, 
Bena Ekdil’s mela | Rana... a of Magh or lat week of| Do., 25 ,, | 800 to 600 
i ‘ebruary. 
Jerat oe te | TOTAE one er Philgun or 8nd week of} Do,, 28 4, | 4,000 10 
arch, 5,000, 
Taygpukur Bura | Tarépukur .., | 14th or isth January ... ». | Khardah mos ‘5,000 
Pirs meld, 
Khardah Phul Dol | Khardah ... a ey, eens or 2nd\| Do.,, wb ,, 2,060 
WeeK O 
Khardah _ ShBm| Ditto | Kartik Purniina or/Srd woek | Do., ae 8,000 
Sundar Jiu’s Bas of November, 
meld. 
Pin jrpol Gopis- | Sodepur «| 8rd Agrah®yan or 18th Nov- Do., “4, 8,009 
tamt meld, ember, 
BAsiRHAT SUBDIVISION. 
Gorichanad’s mela | H¥roa a. | 24th February to 5th Murch ,, (| Hi&roa, 88 miles 8,000 
Malancha meld ...{Malanche .., ite November tolst Decem-| Do.,  &% 150 
er, 
Meniss Saheb’s | Mandar » | 28rd to 88th March =... ~—,.. | Haroa, 3s C« 200 
meld, 
Nebutalla Barwari| Nebutolla .., | 14th to 19th February ... | Do, 3 (C«, 800 
meld, 
Dhan Bibi’s me?a4 | Rolghatta ... | 18th to 23rd Februar «| Do, as 250 
Katia mela oe | Katia . «| Baisikh (April-May «. | Baduria, 49 200 
Taraguvis Barunt Taraguata + | Uhaitra (March- April) one Do., 4 800 
a. 
Atlin (Bura Pirs! Atlia .. —...} Last day of Agrahayan or 18th} Do., 48, 1,000 
me aay: Decemner. 
YDeara Junnia meld| Deara... .,. | Mgh had Gide mt one Do., 4, 1,000 
Sherpur meld __... | Sirerpur ro Ditto | dilto Do., 4 4, 500 
Kautubzinda meld | Badoria —.,, | Phal sun (February-March) .,! Do., 44 gy 200 
ry Mulla | Matabhanga... | Magh (January-February) .,, Do., “wy 400 
mela. 
Shabachand welq | Andhiir Manik err day of Pans or 16th| Do, “ , 700 
anuary, 
Madra Mulla | Madrs .. | 22th Magh or 26th January ...| Do, 44, 150 
roe aerr fae 
Kheb’s meld). 
Metin fair ee lie Hat .. oe ee: a Beat a ” 1,000 
ampur fair ...| Bagumpur .., sie itto, 500 
pearne Baroni | Bagtrhat “*... | 23rd Chaitra or 6th April. [2] Ditto. 45 3 1,000 
meld. 
Chaimalpyr meld (Chaimalpur {28tht 30th Murch .. | HasanabMd, 69 ,, 300 
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Name of thanu and | Average 
Name or Tam. Place, Approximate dates, distance from attend. 
headquarters, ante. 


Diamond Hanpove SuBpiviston. 


Sripanchsmi Poja | Hatugunj  ...} February va «ee regain Harbour, 5,000 
miles. 
Nanda mela ws | Barasi we | April sa sae * as . | MathOrapur, 86 miles 6,000 
Audhamuni me’é | Krisimachan- | March 1, Ditto, at 2,000 
drapur, 

Gangu Siigar mela | Sagarisland | January ..  ... vw | Kulpi, Moy Sapa 
00, 

Bishalakhi meld... | Kantabana ... | May wees, Mase. yeyt Gash DOS, bl, 1,000 
Kakdip meld, —_,,.| Kakdip January ve cee vee tee | Oe 6a. 8,000 
Keshabe eowar mela. Mandira Bazar Apr gare ase ga ete tf DOG alo 6,000 
Gosta meld.. | Matter HW , 0. Siem, canes naa aa Oey 54 3,000 
Tarachind meld ...| Lot No. 14 ...| February .. 0. ee | DO, 64, 3,000 
Bacuni mela .. | Bighnupur ..,{Merch  . wwe | Magra Hat 632, 500 
bo. Multi .. aw | Vo, wee eae | Dy 2 oy 2,500 


Pou Sankranti Bighnupur se | SADUATY vee tee «| Do, $B, 1,000 
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CHAPTER X. 
MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 
Navi- Ino great portion of the district the waterways, such as 
GABLE 


cuannezs, estuaries, rivers and crooks, form the main, and often the only, 

; means of communication. The most important navigable channels 
are includod in the system known asthe Circular and Eastern 
Canals or the Caloutta and Hastern Canals. 


Circular This is a system of natural channels, connected by a fow 
ane artificial canals, in the districts of the 24-Parganus, Khulna, 


Canals, aridpur and Backcrzuvge, which carry the produco of Eastern 
Bengal and the Brahmaputra Valley to Calcutta. They havea 
total length of 1,127 miles, of which 47 miles are artificial 
canals, The remainder are natural channels, mainly tidal 
creeks in the Sundarbans, which stretch eastwards from the 
Hooghly across the Gunges delta and afford means of intercom. 
munication betweon the rivers and estuaries. The channels 
are under tbe supervision and control. of Government, and tolls 
are charged on vessels when they euter the Uircular Canal at 
Dhapa lock, 5 miles east of the Hooghly. Dhapa, which is the 
western terminus of the system, is connected with Caloutta by 
the Balieghata Canal and with the northern suburb of Ohitpur 
by the Now Cut and Circular Oanals. ‘’o the east the objective 
of the system is Barisal, the hoadquartere of the great rice-grow- 
ing district of Backorgunge, situated 187 milos from Caloutta. 

This is one of the most important systems of rivor canals in 
the world, judging by the volume of its traffic, whioh averages 
a million tons per annum, valued at nearly four million sterling. 
The situation of Caloutta makes it the natura! outlet for the 
Ganges valley, and its position has becn enormously strengthened 
by the construction of railways; but other measures were 
necessary to enable it to tap the trade of the Brahmaputra Valley 
and to foous the traffic of the eastern districts, T'he intermediate 
country is a maze of tidal oreeks, for the most part running north 
and south, but connected here and there by ocross-channels, wide 
pear the sea-face but narrow aud tortuous further inland. Theso 
inland channels are constantly shifting os the deposit of silt raises 
their beds, while, on the other hand, the great estuaries near the 
sea-face are not navigable by country boats from June to October, 
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owing to the strong sea-breezes which prevail during the south- 
west monsoon. This system of channels was devised, therefore, 
in order to allow country boats to pass from the eastern districts 
to Caloutta by a direot inland route, and the problem has been to 
keep the natural cross-channels olear of silt, and to connect them 
with each other and with Caloutta by a system of artificial 
canals. 

When British rule began, boats from the eastern districts 
could only approach Calcutta by a route close to the sea-face, 
which brought them into the |Hooghly by the Baratala creek, 
70 miles below Calcutta ; this route was not only circuitous, but 
also impracticable for country boats during the monsoon. The 
pioneer of the present system: was Major Tolly, who in 1777 
canalized an old bed of the Ganges from its confluence with the 
Hooghly at Hastings, a little to the south of Fort William, 
south-eastwards to Garia, a distance of 8 miles. From this point 
the canal (which was called Tolly’s Nullah after him) was 
carried east to meet the Bidyadhbari river at Samukpota, and thus 
gave access to an inner route which leads castwards from Canning. 
ln 1810, a further step was taken to improve the approaches to 
Caloutta, an old channel through the Salt Water Lakes, east of 
the city, being improved and) led westwards by what is now 
known as the Baliaghata Canal in the neighbourhood of Sealdah, 
Between 1826 and 1831 a new route was cpened between Calcutta 
and the Jamuna river, following the samo direct easterly course 
asthe present Bhangar Canal, the object being to relieve the 
pressure on Tolly’s Nullah; 8 number of tidal channels were 
utilized and connected by six cuts to form a continuous eastern 
route. 

The next step was to make the Ciroular Canal from Chitpur, 
parallel with the Circular Road, to meet the old Eastern Canal at 
Baliaghata ; this was completed in 1831. The canals were still 
choked by the ever increasing volume of traffic, and in order to 
relieve them, the New Out was opened in 1859; this leads south- 
exst from Ultadanga, on the Ciroular Canal, 2 miles east of Chit- 
pur, to Dhapa on the Baliaghdta Canal. After this, the Bhangor 
channel was canalized in 1899 for a length of 15 miles, thus 
completing the inner channel which had been commenced in 
1881. Next, a channel was made from Ultadanga to Baman- 
ghita, in order to save the boats from the oastern districts from 
having to come from Bamanghata to Dhapa through the congest- 
ed Salt Lake channel; on entering the canal at Kulti they can 
proceed to Caloutta without further lockage. The new canal, 
which was completed in 1910-11, takes off from the New Out 
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canal, near where the railway crosses it and alongside the 
Arathoon Mills, and joins the Bamanghéta-Kulti canal. It 
passes round the Northern Salt Lake, and facilitates drainage as 
well as navigation, for it receives the drainage of the country 
near Dum-Dum, and carries it away by means of a large sluice. 

This system of navigable channels was devised and has 
steadily been developed for boat traffic, and there are not the 
samo favilities for steamers. The whole of the steamer traffic 
from the eastern district has still to find its way to Caloutta by 
along circtlitous route through the Sundarbans and round by 
Sagar Island. Proposals for making a steamer canal between 
Calcutta and Kastern Bengal have been brought forward from 
time to time, and about 385 years ago the Bengal Government 
was prepared to construct such a canal; but the steamer com- 
panies were not in favour of the scheme. At that time, the 
water-borne traffic to Calcutta waa seven times as great as that 
carried by the Hastern Bengal State Railway, and the inland 
steamer companies could dictate their own terms for the carriage 
of goods. They proferred the routo through the Sundarbans, 
because, though long, it was free from tolls, to a direct oanal, for 
the use of which considerable tolls woul be charged. With the 
development of railways in Bengal and Assam, the agents of the 
ateamer companies have ome to realize that the circuitous 
route through the Sundarbans isa great disadvantage, and the 
question of providing a short direst route has been revived. In 
this connection a proposal has been made for the oanalization of 
Tolly’s Nullah, the effect of which would be to shorten the 
existing route by 186 miles, and bring the river steamers run- 
ning to and from Eastern Bengal and Assam into closer touch 
with the trade centres of Caloutta. The present position is that 
there is, for about three months in the year, fairly efficient water 
communication with the eastern districts as far as Samukpota, 
at the junction of Tolly’s Nullah with the BidyAdhari river, but 
beyond that place steamers are blocked from avcess to Calcutta. 
They cannot pass through the Dh&pa lock into the Caloutta 
canala, and they are debarred from entry into Tolly’s Nullah, 
as it is only a oreek which runs almost dry atlow tide. They 
are consequently shut off from direct connection with the two 
great markets of Onloutta, viz., Chitpur on the north and 
Kidderpore on the south. In order to obtain access to the 
Hooghly river, and so to them, they have to follow, instead of 
the route vid Samukpota, a circuitous course through the 
Sondarbans and Channol Creek, which adds about 200 miles to 
the length of every voyage. 
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In ordor to remedy this state of affairs, Mr. O. CO. Lees of 
the Public Works Department proposed in 1902 that Tolly’s 
Nullah should be canalixed so as to provide a channel, from the 
Bidyadhari river to the Hooghly, capable of being used by the 
large intand steamers and flats employed in the trade with Assam 
and Eastern Bengal. In 1904 the proposal was placed before the 
Government of India, the total cost (including dredging plant) 
being ostimated at Is, 1,19,79,320, That Government, while 
agreeing that tho improvement of Tolly’s Nullab was desirable in 
order to provide dircct access to Caloutta, held that the provision 
of funds for so costly an undertaking prevonted its acceptance. 
The discussion was subsequently reoponed in 1906, and since 
that time various proposals and revised estimates have been made. 

A larger and more comprehensive scheme was put forward by Grand 
Mr. O. O, Leos in 1918, tho total estimated cost of which is a 
Ra, 2,10,16,000, ‘This conteraplates the construction of a Grand Project. 
Trunk Canal with the following alignment. 

Btarting from Badartala on the Hooghly, just beyond port 
limits, it takes a southerly course for the first two miles and, 
after crossing the Budge-Budgo Railway, continues in a south- 
easterly direction to Putiari. ‘aking an casy curve to the east, 
it then crosses Tolly’s Nullah at Bansdhani ferry and, continuing 
in on easterly direction, enters and leaves the Bidyddbari river 
rather moro than a mile above Samukpota and terminates on the 
right bank of the Kulti river-about a mile below the entrance to 
the Bhangar canal, at the place where the river bifurcates. The 
southorn branch, which formed the old channel of tho Kulti 
river, is now practically closed, but the other branch, which runs 
in an easterly direction and now forms part of the “ Outer Boat 
Route,” is in yood order, has ample depth at low water and will 
require comparatively littlo to be done in easing sharp bends and 
widening uarrow reaches to convert it into a good navigablo 
channel for stoamer traffic. From the Kulti end of the canal, 
the “Outer Boat Route” will bo followed. The improvements 
in that route required to enable it to satisfy the requirements of 
steamer, as well as boat, traffic present no difficultics that cannot 
be surmounted by the employment of suitable dredging plant, 
The most costly part of the project will be the now canal to 
connect the Hooghly river with the Kulti river and the improve- 
ment of the oxisting channel of Tolly’s Nullah from its junction 
with the new canal to its entrance at Hastings. 

As explained in Chapter I the Bidyadhari rivor has silted 
up seriously, and it is proposed to canalize both that river and 
the Pili river. On this point Mr, Lees writes ;---“‘ Regarded 
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from the navigation point of view, the canalisation of the Bidya- 
dhari and Piali rivers wil! be very advantageous. In the 
old days, when the lower reaches of the Bidyadhari presented 
less dangers to navigation than they do at present and when 
Tolly’s Nullah provided a good and casy approach to Caloutta, 
there was a large country-boat traffic along this route. The fire- 
wood traffic, especially, was oursiderable, and it has boon killed 
partly by the dangorous navigation of the Kidyaédhari und partly 
by the closure of Tolly’s Nullah. When, however, these large 
country-hoats are able to get into the Piali river from the Matla 
and are provided with a sate and good canelized route to Culoutta 
vi4 the old channel of Tolly’s Nullah aud the connecting channel, 
there will bo an immediate resuscilation of the firewood traftic 
and a great dovelopment of general boat traffic. The onlargo- 
ment of the upper reaches of the Bidydihari will, moreover, 
restore dircot communication between the Sundarbans and the 
Chitpur canal.” 

From the Kulti torminus of the Grand Trunk Canal the 
new steamer route will follow the line of navigation known as the 
“Outer Boat Route.” Tho channels for the most part are in 
good order and quite suitable for inland steamor traffic, but 
improvements are required along portions of the ronte. As far 
as the junction of the Chunkuri Khal with the Passur river, the 
main route will be common to all the traffis eastwards from 
Kulti. The channels on tho main route, which require to be 
enlarged or improved to render them suitable for steamer as woll 
as boat traffic, are all within tho first 100 milos between Kulti 
and the Passur junction, Following the route eastwards from 
Kulti, the first channel requiring improvement is the Kulti river 
itself. It is in a very healthy condition and the depth is ample, 
but in places the channel is too varrow aud thero are sevoral 
very abrupt bends. The estimate provides for increasing the 
width of the channel to 250 feet at a depth of 10 feet bolow 
low-tide level and easing the sharp bends. ‘Ihe length to be 
improved is about 8 miles. 

The Ianer There are three alternative routes to Barisal krown as the 

sot Inner Boat Route, the Outer Boat Route, and the Steamer 

"Route. The Inner Boat Route, which is used by small country 

boats and launches, passes from Chitpur by the Circular Canal 

and the Lake Channel, or from Kidderpore by Toily’s Nullah, 

to Bamanghata, where it enters the Bhangar Canal. ‘Thence 

it proceeds by connected waterways to Hasanabad on the [chamati 

or Jamuna river and down that river to Basautpur in the 
Khulna district. 
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The Inner Boat Route is usually followed, by preference, by The Oater 
: Boat 

small country boats. It is too narrow, however, for the great ponte, 
Sunderbans wood boats, some of which carry 1,000 roaunds 

or more, and for other large country boats, and these are 
compelled to follow the Outer Eoat Route. Thia is also 

used by small cargo steamers, for nothing larger than a 
steam launch oan traverse the Inner Route The Outer Route 
starts from Sdmukpota, 20 miles south-oast of Caloutta, whioh 

is reached from that city either by tho Circular Canal or by 
Tolly’s Nullah Thence it procoeds south-east down the Bidya- 
dhari river to Canning, from which place it crossos by several 
channels to the Kalindi river, and follows that river up to Basant- 

pur, a distance of 54 miles from Samukpota. 

The Steamer Route is used by thelarge steamers and flats The 
of the India General and Rivers Steam Navigation Oompanies. Sisenier 
It proceeds from Calcutta down. the lTooghly to Mud Point, , 
where it passes half-way down tho Baratala river, or Channel 
Creek, betwoen Sagar Island and the mainland. Thonce it passes 
by a cross channel into the Sabtarmukhi and across it into 
the Jamira. Other cross channels take it across the Matla, 
Guadsuba, Hariabhanga and Kalindi, successively, into the Khulna 
district, from which it works its way eastward to Barisal. 

The following canals are under the charge of the Executive cawazs. 
Engineer, Ciroular and Eastern Canals Division. The term 
‘canals’ is applied to natural channels as well as to artificial 
canals; as a mattor of fact the only channels actually oanalized by 
having locks at each end are the Ciroular Canal (including the 
Baliaghéta Canal) and the Bhangar Canal : — 


Length in 
niles, 


Circular Canal (including Baliaghata Khal) ... 54 
New Cut Canal ee vee wo 
Lake Channel (from Dhaépa to Bamanghata) ... 5} 
astern Canals (from Bamanghata to Basantpur) 42 
Outer Boat Route 4 


Name. 


Ditto (from Sdémukpota oi¢@ Matla 
rivor to Basantpur) ... oe we OF 
Tolly’s Nullah ise ‘ie wv. (17 
Kaordpukur Khal swe oe a. 20 
Sundarbans Steamer Route a woe 172 


The following isa brief description of some of the more in- 
portant canals ;— 


Tolly’s Nullah, 17 miles in length, extends from Kidderpore Tony's 
to Térdaha, and eo connects the Hooghly with the Bidy&dhari Nullab, 
M2 


Kiorapu- 
kur Canal, 


Circular, 
Ralia- 
ghita ond 
Now Cut 
Canals. 


Lako 
Channel, 


Bhapgar 
Canal. 


Xristopur 
Canal, 
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river. It was originally o silted up channol of the Ganges, and 
was excavated in 1776 by Major W. Tolly as a private venture, 
undor a temporary grant of land and of the right to lovy canul 
tolls. The nullah was opened to navigation in 1777; in 1790 
we find an advertisement in the Calcutta Gazette (of 18th March) 
offering for sale the remaining torm of tho leaso granted by 
Mary Anna Maria Tolly to John Wilkinson, from whioh it 
appears that tho tolls woro leased for 10 yoars at atime. Tho canal 
was takon over by Government in 180; an official aunounoe- 
ment in the Gazette states that tho tolls on boats und goods 
passing through the Tolly’s Nullab, formcrly levied for the 
benefit of the late Mrs. Tolly, aro hencoforth to bo collocted 
for Government undor tho suporintendonce of the Collector of 
the 24-Parganas, Whon first excavated, the canal was of insigni- 
ficant dimensions, but it has sinco boon widened, and is now a 
much frequented route. It is, however, very liable to silting, 
cspecially near Tollygungo, whore tha tides meet, and has to be 
constantly cleared in order to keep it navigable. Evon in the 
height of tho rains a steam launch can pass Tollyguuge only 
whon the tido is half full or highor, 

Tho KAaordpukur Caual or Kha), 20 miles long, branches 
off from Tolly’s Nullah, a few, milos south of Calcutta, and 
runs southward to Macra Hat. 

Tho Ciroular Canal extonds from Chitpur lock to tho lock ut 
Dhapa, a distanco of 54 milos, and forms the north-oastern 
boundary of Caloutta, which. it. soparatos from Maniktala. 
The section which forms the southern boundary of the latter 
municipality is also known as the Baliaghita Canal. A branch 
canul from Ultadanga (on the Circular Canal) to Dhapa is known 
us the New Cut Canal. Maniktala is entirely surrounded by 
theso three canals, viz., tho Circular Canal on the west, the Now 
Cut Canal on the north and east and tho Baliaghdta Canal 
on the south. 

Tho Lake Channel is a tidal river, 54 miles long, from Dhapa 
to Bamanghata, which has silted up considorably and can only be 
maintained for the passage of boats by periodical silt clearanco. 

The Bhangar Canal or Khal, 15 miles long, oxtends from 
Bamanghata on the Bidyadhari river to Kulti lock on the 
channel called the Kulti Gang. Its construction was com- 
monced in 1896 and comploted in 1897. 

The Kristopur Canal, 10 miles long, connects the New Cut 
Canal with the Bhangar chal, and suvos boats from the oastern 


districts from baving to pass through the Dhapa and Baman- 
ghata looks. 
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Besides the above thero are three small channels kept up by 
the District Board. They are navigable only by dongds or 
dug-outs, and by them only for about eigkt months in the year, 
being almost dry from January to May. They are—(1) Serakol 
to Jabaral, along the Diamond Harbour Road, 11} milos long 
There aro five bridgos over the éAd/ nnd a sluice at Jabsral to 
allow of the ingross and ogress of tho tide. (2) Sapgachi to 
Ohaubage (near Dhapa), 2 miles long. This hd? was excavated 
in 1882 at the cost of tho Government Khas Mahal Departmont, 
and also serves a3 a drainage channel for tho benefit of the 
Khas Mahal lands at Dhapsa. (3) Magra Hat to Joynagar, 64 
miles long. 

‘There are 68 ferries under the contro) of the District Board, 
tho most important being the Uttarbhag ferry across the Piali 
river, the Hjipur ferry across the oreek at Diamond Harbour, 
and tho Bulge-Budgo and @haramadari ferries across the 
Hooghly. The boats which serve these-ferrios are mostly large 
strongly built country boats of 50 to 100 maunds burthen, 
which can carry 25 to 50 passengers. Other ferries on tho 
Hooghly river belong cithor to the Government, the Port 
_ Commissioners, or the riparian municipalities. 

In addition to tho Sundarbans stcamor services, passenger 
steamers ply on the Llooghly from Oalcutta to Naihati, from 
Qaloutta to Kakdwip on the main land opposite Sagar Island, 
and from Diamond Harbour to Tengra, Steamers also ply on 
the Ichamati and Jamuna riyors from Taki to Gobardanga 
(42 miles). 

Tho greater part of the inland traffic is carriod by country 
boats, tho largest of which can carry as muoh as 150 tons. Thoy 
are gonerally very broad in tho boam and ‘of light draught, and 
have a largo square sail. Against the wind thoy sro rowed, or 
poled if the water is shallow; but, as a rulo, they travel with 
tho tides, going up ono rivor with tho flood and down another 
with the obb, and anchoring when the tido is against thom. ‘Tho 
local boat is cnlled a pansi; it is a broad-bottomod boat, with a 
thatohed cabin and a dock mado of bamboos or planking. 

The dingt is gonerally used on the largor rivers for passengor 
traffic, This is 25 to 30 feet long and has a broadth of about 
4 feet. It has a bamboo mast, and an arshod roof of matting 
in the middle affords protection against the weather. Its averago 
burthen is 12 to 15 maunds, and it is managed by two mon, 
one in the bows and the othor (who steers it) in the stern. 
Traffic on tho smaller streams and across the swamps is carried by 
light dug-outs, which are poled in shallow water and paddled in 


District 
ar 
channels, 


Forrica. 


Staanier 
services, 


Boate. 


Rat~wars 


Eastern 
Bengal 
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the deeper channels. One kind, called the donga or adits, is made 
of the hollowed-out trunk of a large tree or sd tree (whence the 
name), and is some 20 feet or more long, 2 ‘feet broad at the 
guowale and about 24 feet broad at the bottom, which is flat: 
sometimes a small matting roof is rigged up in the centre. It is 
propelled by two men, one at either ond, and a European has 
to travel in it sitting down; it would probably upset if he tried 
to stand up. . The teé dongd is a much smaller dug-out, made 
of the trunk’ of a palm tree. One man paddles or poles it, and 
it can carry only one passenger seated precariously at the other 
end—a true “siege perilous,” for some are barely 9 or 10 feot 
long by ono foot in breadth and denvth. 

The district is eerved by the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
which has its terminus at Sealdah, just within the boundaries of 
Calcutta. ‘The workshops and headquarters of the locomotive 
department are situated at Ka&nchrapara on the northern boundary 
of the 24-Parganas. The line originally belonged to a private 
company, and was taken over by Government iu 1884; it was 
transferred from Provincial to Imperial control in 1892. The 
line in this and othor distriots south of the Gangos is on the 
standard gauge of 5 fest 6 inches, and includes the following 
sections : — 

(1) Eastern Section from Sealdah to the northern boundary 
of the 24-Parganas, the last station within district limita being 
Kanchr&para, 28 miles from Sealdah. 

(2) Southern Section, with three branches running to Diamond 
Harbour, Budge-Budge and Canning, viz. (a) main line from 
Baliaghata to Diamond Harbour, 37 miles; (4) Budge-Budge 
branch from Ballyguuge Junction to Budge-Budge, 13 miles; 
(c) Oanning branch from Sonarpur Junction to Canning, 18 miles, 

(8) Central Section from Dum-])um Junction to Gobardanga, 
31 miles, with a branch from Dum-Dum to P&tipukur, 4 
miles, and another branch from Bardsat Junction to BaliaghSta 
Bridge, 9 miles. 

The Eastern Section serves the north-west of the district 
lying within thanas Dum-Dum, Barnagore, Barrackpore, Nawab- 
ganj, Khardah and Naihati. Work was started in 1859, and 
the line was opened as far as Ranaghat in tho Nadia distriot 
(45 miles) in 1862. It was doubled as far as Naihati in 1886, 
up to Randghat in 1892, and to Porddaba in tho Nadia district 
in 1897. It is proposed to quadruple tho line as far as Naihati, 
and work is in progress. Recently, in order to provide direct 
access to the Kidderpore Docks, and to relieve the main line of a 
laege number of goods trains, the line from Dum-Dum Junction 
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to Kankurgachi (a mile north of Sealdah) 3 miles long, has been 
quadrupled, and a new chord line from Kankurgachi to Gobra 
on the Southern Seotion, 2 miles long, was opened in 1907. 

There are two branch lines to Chitpur and Naihati in conneo- 
tion with this section. The Ohitpur branch, which carries goods 
traffic only, leaves the main line near Belgachia and joins the 
Port Commissioners’ Railway aot Chitpur. Its length is two 
miles, one half being on a heavy embankment; it is carried over 
the Dum-Dum road on a girder bridge. This branch was opened 
in 1878. From Naihati a short branch line runs across the 
Jubilee Bridge on tho Hooghly to Hooghly, on the main line of 
the East Indian Railway, a distance of 4 miles. ‘This branch 
belongs to the Hast Indian Railway and was opened in 1887. 

Southern Section—Vhe line running to Canning through 
Ballygunge, Garia, Scnaérpur and Champabati was originally 
known ag the Calcutta and-South-Eastern Railway,’ and was 
costructed by « private company, under Government guarantee, 
for the purposo of receiving the traffie expected to accrue from 
the opening of Port Canning as aa auxiliary harbour to Caloutta. 
The line was opened up to Champahati in 1862, and was 
completed and opened throughout in 1863; but the failure of 
Port Canning involved the railway in its ruin, and in 1868 the 
line was taken over by Goyarnment. This branch serves thanas 
Ballygunge, Tollygunge, Sonarpur, Baruipur and Port Canning. 
It issingle, except from Sealcah to Ballygunge, this part being 
doubled in 1838, Sufficient land, however, was taken up, for a 
double line, and portions of an embankment for a double line 
have been constructed. The masonry for the bridges has also 
been built for a double line, but the girders have been laid only 
for a single line, oxcept on the bridges across Tolly’s Nullah at 
Garia and the Piali river, which are adapted for a double line, 
The terminus of the line was originally at Baliaghata; since 
1885, when it was joined on to the main line, it has been at 
Sealdah, A double line from Ballygunge to Baruipur hag 
recently been sanctioned and is under construction. 

The Diamond Harbour line leaves the Port Canning line at 
Sonérpur and runs in a south-westerly direction to Diamond 
Harbour. It serves thanas Sonarpur, Baruipur, Magra Hat, 
and portions of Jaynagar and Diamond Harbour. The construe. 
tion of this line was commenced in 1880, and it was opened as far 
as Magra Hat in 1882, and completed up to Diamond Harbour 
in 1883. Except for the Usti Khal bridge, which has @ single 
span of 100 feet, there are no engineering works of importance 
on the line. A small branch, opened in 1888, runs from 
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Diamond Harbour southwards for half a milo to Iara, on the 
Hooghly. 

The Budge-Budge line servos the Budge-Budge thana and a 
portion of Tollygungo, It was sanctioned in 1836 as a line from 
Ballygunge to tho Kidderpore Dooks, which was to be constructed 
by the Port Commissioners; s tramway from Tol!y’s Nullah 
to Santoshpur, which belonged to the Port Commissionors, was 
taken over and incorporated in the lino. Sanction to an extension 
to Budge-Budge was given in 1888, and tho whole line ns far 
as Budge-Budge was opened in 1890. The line is double as 
far as Bracebridge Junction, and single from there to Budgo- 
Budge. The only engineering work of importance ia the bridge 
over Tolly’s Nullah, the main span of which is 115 feet 10 inches. 
A small branch, 2} milos long, runs from Bracebridge Junction 
to Bracebridgo Hall, on the Hooghly, and is used for carrying 
coal to the British India Company’s steamers which coal there. 

The Central Section follows # north-oastorly vourse through 
Baradset and Habra, and serves thanas Dum-Dum, Bardset and 
Ilabra. Tho line in this district forms part of o line running 
from Sealdah to Khulna, with branches from Banguaon to Raénaghat 
(in Nadia) and from Dum-Dum to Pattipukur in the 
24-Parganas. It was originally tho property of the Bengal 
Central Railway Company, and was purchased and amalgamated 
with the Eastern Bengal State Railway in 1905, when the term 
of the contract with tho Company expired. Oonstruction was 
begun by the Company in 1881, and the line, which is single 
throughout, was opened up to Gobardanga in 1883, 
PortCom- The Port Commissioners’ Railway connects tho Eastern 
Talwegn Bongal State Railway with tho docks, and runs from Oossipur 
(near the Govornment Shell Foundry) to the Kidderporo Dooks, 
It carries goods traffic only and serves tho godowns, warehouses 
and mills along the Hooghly, tho jettios and the dooks, It was 
opened for traffic in sections, viz., from Baghbazar to Mirbohcr 
Ghat in 1875, from Baghbazar to Cossipur aud from Mirbohur 
Ghat to tho jottios in 1878, from tho jetties to Chandpal Ghat in 
1880, and from Chandpal Ghat to tho Kiddorpore Docks in 1891. 
The only ongincering works of importance are the bridges over 
the Circular Canal at Chitpur and ovor Tolly’s Nullah at 
Tastings. The platforms carrying tho rails on these bridges 
can be raised and lowored so as to allow boats to pass at certain 
states of the tidos. 
Light Thore is a light railway known as the Bardset-Basirhat 
Railways. Light Railway, which belongs to a limited liability company, and 
runs from Pattipukur to Chingrihata (ILasanabad), a distance of 
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43 miles. It is on the 2 feot 6 inch gauge and is laid along the 
District Board road. It was constructed, and is managed for the 
company, by Mossrs. Martin and Oompiny, uader on agrooment 
with the District Board by which the latter guarantees interost 
at the rate of 4 per cent. up to a maximum of Rs, 38,/00 per 
annum. Tho length from .Bardset to Basirhét (26 miles) was 
opened to traffic in 1905, an extonsion to Taki and Hasanabad 
(8 miles) in 1909, and tho line from Baliaghata Bridge to 
Pattipukur (on the Dum-Dum road 2 miles north-cast of Oaloutta), 
which is 16 miles long, in 1910. 

The suburbs of Caloutta aro sorved by tho Caloutta Elcotrio Tramways, 
Tramway, which has boon brought out to Alipur, Behala, 
Belgachia and Tollygunge. 

Aoording to the returns for 1911-12, the roads of the distriot Roaps. 
have a length of 1,690 miles, viz., (1) Provincia roads, metallod, 
bridged and drained throughout, 838 miles; (2) District Board 
roads, metalled, bridged and drained throughout, 179 miles; 
(8) District Board roads, unmetalled but bridged and drained 
throughout, 292 milos; (4) District Board roads, unmetalled 
and only partially bridged and drainod, 43 milos; (5) Distriot 
Board roads, banked and surfaced with murram (gravel) or 
similar material but not drained, 46 miles; and (6) village roads, 
1,042 miles. Ovor ono-half of tho roads are village roads, which 
are rough tracks passable only in fair weather. Only the two 
first classes, with an aggrogate length of 264 miles, can be 
regardod as passable for wheeled traffic throughout the year. 

The principal roads are as follows:—Tho Grand Trunk 
Road runs north from Caloutta along the river bank to Falta (14 
miles), where the Hooghly is crossed by a ferry, and the road passes 
to the weat bank of the river. The Ghoshpara, or Plassoy, road 
continues north along the east bank to the boundary of tho 
district. The Jossore road passes through Dum-Dum and Barasct 
and maintains a north-easterly diroction to the district boundary. 
The chief roads south of Calcutta are tho Diamond Harbour 
Road, the Orissa Trunk Road, which crosses the Hooghly by a 
ferry at Achipur, and the Vishnupur road, which runs due south, 
through Baruipur, for 29 miles. Tho chief oast and west cross- 
roads are the Taki road from Baraset to Basirhat, and thonce 
to Taki and Masanabad (along which the light railway has beon 
laid), and the continuation of this road westwards to Barrackpore, 
The Provincial roads which are maintaincd by the Publio 
Works Department are shown below :— 

Nano, Prom To M. ¥ 
1. Grand Trunk Road  .... From Tala to Falta Ghat re. a | 
2. Calcutta-Jossoro Road ... From Oaloutta to Obongda ., 28 6 
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Name. From To FR OM 
8, Ccasipur-Dum-Dum Road From Cossipur Ghat to Dum- 
Dum es we 2 U 
4, Diamend Harbour Road From Durgapur to Diamond 
MWarbour ace wee 26 3 
5. Orissa Tiunk Road (or From 8rd milestone of Diamond 
Budge-Budge Road) Harbour Road to Achipur 
on river Hooghly we 1B J 


6. Barrackpore Park Road... From 14th mile of Grand Trunk 

Road at Titagarh to south 

west gate of Government 

Park at Barrackpore we O 6 
7, Akra ‘ae «. Metiibruz Road... w 4 0 


The Grand Trunk, Jessore and Orissa Trunk Roads are long 
roads extending through other districts, and only the lengths 
lying within the 24-Parganas are shown. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


The total demand of land revenue, according to the returns 
for 1911-12, is Rs 18,01,925, or approximately 18 lakhs. 
Tho gross rent«l of the district, as ascertained from the road and 
public works cess valuation, is 72} lakhs, or four timos the 
demand of land revenue. As the normal area under cultivation 
is 1,075,800 aores, the incidence of the gross valuation per acre 
amounts to Ks. 6-12, of which the share claimed by the State 
only represents one-fourth, 

Tho demand is distributed among the different classes 
of estates as follows, There are 1,697 pormanently-settled 
estates with a demand of Rs. 12,60,887, and 303 temporarily- 
settled estates with a demand of Re. 1,55,980, while 33 estates, 
paying Rs. 3,85,058, are held directly by Government. Many 
of the landlords of the Baraset and Basirh&t subdivisions ordi- 
narily reside at Oaloutta, and rarely come into personal contact 
with their tenants, thoir cstates being left to the management of 
nails, or local agents, 

There are 3,114 revenue-paying estates, 287 revenue-free 
estates, 12,869 rent-froo lands and 191 Adts and fairs assesecd to 
road and public works cesses, the aggregate current demand 
being Ra. 3,43,167. ‘The recorded shareholdors of these 16,461 
estates are 25,552 in numbsar ‘There are also 53,331 tenures 
assessed to cesses with 87,931 shareholders. The gross rental 
of tho district has incroased by 283 lakhs since road cess was 
first assessed under Act X of 1871. 
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more than a sixth of 
the land rovenne is 
derivod. The whole of the Sundarbans is so dealt with, and in 
the northorn portion of the district there are soveral Government 
estates with an interesting history. Among these may be men- 
tioned the arnagore ostate, which was acquirod by treaty from 
tho Dutch in 1795, and the S&hiban Bagicha, which is an estato 
formod (in 1790) of garden houses ocoupicd by Europoans. 
Another Government estato of an unusual character is the 
Orphanganj markot, which is a muoh froquented market situated 
at Kidderpore. 

Tho most important of the Government ostates is Panch&nna- 
gram, which is situated in the suburbs of Oaloutta. It is so 
named from the fifty-five villages which tho estate originally 
comprised; these, according to Holwell, wore, in 1757, “ taken 
from the Twenty-four Parganas adjoining to Caloutta in order to 
extond its bounds.” ‘The estate has an srea of 26 squaro milos, 
and tho Jands comprised in it lie round Caloutta on tho south and 
north-east beginning aot the Government telegraph yard on 
Tolly’s Nullah to the south, running up to Dum-Dum on the east 
and bounded on the north by the Barnagore estate. ‘The land 
revenue domand is Ts. 1,07,000, derived from nearly 15,000 
holdings. A portion of tho ostate pays a fixed rato of Ra. 3 por 
bigha, i.c., about Rs. 9 an acre, and in tho remainder, ratcs 
fluctuate according to the position and advantages of tho land. 

The first comprehensive set of rules for the grant of leases of 
land in the Sundarbans was issucd in 1853. Leases were to be 
sold to the highost bidder when there was more than one appli- 
cant; and it was stipulated that one-fourth of the area should be 
permanently exompted from assessment, so as to allow for sites 
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for houses, water channels, embankments, eto. Tho remaining Roles of 
throc-fourths was to bo free from assessment for twenty years, }553. 
and to be assessed thereafter at progressive rates, which were 
decidedly light, for only half an avuna a bigha was charged at 
first and the maximum rate (from the 51st to the 99th yoar) was 
only two annus a yoar, Aftor the 99th year, tho grant was to bo 
liable to survey aud roassessment at such rato os Government 
might think fit, the grantoo, his Loirs and assigns having such 
rights as to taking scttlomont as are generally applicable to 
temporarily settled ostates. The rules further provided that onvo- 
eighth of the graut should bo cleared and rendered fit for cultiva- 
tion by the end of tho fifth year, one-fourth by tho end of the 
tenth year, one-half by tho end vf the twentieth year, and 
three-fourths by the end of the thirtieth year. Failuro to carry 
out this clearance entailed forfeiture of the grant. The numbor 

of leases granted under these rules in the 24-Parganas and 
Khulva Sundarbans was 131; the rent. payable is Rs, 1,33,447, 
which will eventually rise to Re. 1,385,802. 

Tn 1861 a new policy was introduced by Lord Canning, vis., Foo-simple 

that of disposing of waste lands in feo-simple, ur, in other words, "les. 
selling ther revenue-free. Three main principles wore laid down 
in Lord Canning’s minuto on the subject. (1) That “in any case 
of application for such lands thoy shall. bo granted in perpetuity 
as o heritable and transferable proporty, subject to no enbanos- 
ment of laud revenuo assessment.” (2) That “all prospective 
land revenue will be rodeomable at the grantce’s option by a pay- 
mont in full whon tho grant is mado; or, at tho grantco’s option, 
a sum may be paid as earnest, at tho rate of 10 por cent., leaving 
the unpaid portion of tho price of the grant, which will then be 
under hypothecation, until tho price is paid in full.” (83) That 
“thoro shall be no condition obliging the grautoe to cultivate or 
cloar any specific portion within any specific time.” The 
minimum prico of the fee-simplo was fixed at Rs. 2-8 an acre, so 
that by paying 10 per cent. of this, or four annas an avre, a title 
was obtained. Subsequently the Secretary of State issuod a 
despatch, which laid down that grants should bo surveyed before 
salo, and that all sales should be by auction to the highest bidders 
above a fixed upset price. Tho fee-simplo rules superseded those 
of 1853 and remained in force until 1879, when they were with- 
drawn and « fresh set of rules was issued. 

The rules of 1879 provided for two kinds of grants, vis., Rates of 
(Lt) blocks of land not exceeding 200 acres, leased to small 1879. 
settlers, and (2) blocks of 200 acres or more, leased to large 
capitalists who were prepared to spond time and money in 
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developing them. These grants are known aa “lots,” their holders 
being called Jotdars, Between 1879 and 1904, when the rules 
were suspended. grants or leases wero made of 1,223 square miles, 

F out of an available area of 2,301 squa:e miles. 

orale The small sottlers wero guarantecd a lease for 30 years if the 

rule. lands were brought under oultivation within two years. They 
were allowed a rent-free term of two years, after which pro- 
gressive rates of rent were fixed on the cultivated area, with 
referenco to the rates paid in the neighbourhood, hy raiyats to 
landlords, for similar lands. If available, un area of unclaimed 
land equal to the cultivated area was included in the lease, in 
addition to which the lessee could bring under oultivation any 
quantity of land adjoining his holding which was bona fide unculti- 
vated. ‘The holding was liable to measurement every five years, 
and all cultivated land in excess of the area originally assessed 
could be assessed at the samo rate. After 30 years renewed leases 
could be given for 30 years periods, the rates of assessment being 
adjusted at each renewal with referenoe to the rates prevailing iu 
the neighbourhocd. No charge was made for wood and timber 
on the grant, uor for any out or burnt in making clearances or 
used on the land, but a duty was to be levied on any exported 

eee for sale, 

capitalist Under tho rules for large capitalists the maximum area of 

rules = grants was restridtod to 5,000 diyhas, the minimum being 200 
bighas. The term of the original leaso was fixed at 40 years, and 
after ite expiry resettlements wero.to be made for periods of 30 
years, maximum rates being laid down for each resettlement. 
One-fourth of the area was exempted from assessment in per- 
petuity, and the remainder was held free of assessment for ten 
years. lt was stipulated that one-eighth of the entire arca must 
be rondered fit for cultivation by the end of the fifth year, and 
this condition was enforced either by forfeiture of the lease or 
by the issue of a fresh lease omitting the remainder of the rent- 
free period and requiring payment of rent at enhanced rates. 
‘The rules also provided for gradually incroasing rates of rent 
after tho expiration of the rent-free period and for varying rates 
within different tracts according to the rontepayiug capabilities 
of the land, The limits within which lands might be leased 
were to be fixed in consultation with the Forest Departmont, and 
rights of way and water and other easements were reserved. The 
right of using all navigable streams, and the use of a tuw-path 
not Jess than 26 feet wide on each side of every such stream, 
were also reserved to the public. No charge was made for timber 
on the land at tho time it was leased, nor for any out or burnt to 
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effect clearances or used on the land, but a duty was levied on 
any exported for sale. Leases were sold at an upset price of 
Re. 1 an acre when there was only one applicant, and to the 
highest bidder when there was more than one. Altogether, 188 
leases have been granted under the “ large capitalist rules’ the 
rent payable being Rs. 70,329, which will riso eventually to 
Rs. 2,35,111. 

Experience showed that this systém was liable to abuse, and 
that the actual cultivatora were oppressed and rack-rented. 
Land-jobbers anJ speculators obtained leases for the, purpose of 
re-selling them at a profit, In order to recoup their outlay on 
reclamation, the original lessees often sublet to smaller lessees in 
return for cash payments, and the same process was carried down 
lower in the chain, with the result that the land was actually 
reclaimed and oultivated by peasant cultivators paying raok 
rents. Some of the lessees were in the habit of inducing tenants 
to take up land for reclamation on easy terms under invalid 
documents, and of ousting, or attempting to oust them, in favour 
of a new set of tenants as soon as the land had been brought 
under cultivation. Others neglected to repair the embankments 
which they were bound to maintain under the leases granted to 
them, and which alone protect the lands of their terants from 
the ingross of salt water. Others again enhanced the rents by 
consolidating dbwdbs with them and refused to give patids, or 
rent reosipts, except under illegal and oppressive conditions. 

In those circumstances, it was decided in 1904 to abandon the 
system of grants to large capitalists’ |and to introduce raiyalwaré 
settlements as an experimental measure, small areas (maximum 
75 tighas and minimum 10 dighas) being let out to actusl culti- 
vators, whom Government assisted by means of advances, by 
constructing tanks and embankments, and by clearing jungle. 
The experiment proved a success in Bakargunge, where the culti- 
vators as a rule clear the jungle themselves, but was a failure 
in the 24-Parganas, where the areas available for settlement 
present greater difficulties in the way of reclamation. Direct 
reclamation and raiyatewdri settlement were tried on a large 
scale in Fraserganj, but the reclamation proved unexpectedly 
expensive, and oultivators could not be induced to settle on the 
island on remunerative terms. In other resumed estates the 
results of direct reclamation and raiyatwari settlement were 
equally discouraging, and in 1910 it was decided that the 
experiment must be abandoned and the old system of leases to 
large capitalists reverted to A now set of rules for sottlement 
with large capitalists is under consideration, the object in view 
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being to avoid, as far as possible, a reourrence of the abuses 
which grew up under tho old capitalists rules. 

A soparate sct of rules was issued in 1897 for the grant of 
waste Jands in Sagar Island. The waste lands to which those 
rules apply inolude all the ungranted and unoccupied land not 
contained within tho boundarics of six grants, viz, Mud Point, 
Ferintosh, Bamankhali, Trower Lond, Shikarpur and Dhobelat 
or Ganga-Sagar,| which wore assigned rent-free in perpetuity 
on condition that the grantces constructed protective works. 
The Sagar Island rules gonerally followed tho ruloa for large 
capitalists in the Sundarhans, oxoept that a rent-freo period 
of 15 yeara was allowed, and that failuro to clear one-eighth 
of the entire grant by the ond of the fifth year rendered the 
lessee liable, at tho discretion of Government, to forfeiture of 
the leaso or to a penalty of 4 annas per acre on the whole area 
for each year in which the area rendered fit for cultivation 
fell short of the area required to be cleared. The assessmont 
was fixed af the rate of 2 annas per digha fromthe 16th to the 
20th year, and at the rate of 4 anuas per Jigha from the 21st to 
the 40th yoar. After the expiration of 40 years, re-scttlements 
were to bo made for periods of 20 years. ‘Iho maximum area 
of o grant was fixod at 10,000 dighas. Leasos were sold at an 
upset price of 8 annas an acre when there was one applicant, and 
to the highost bidder whon there were moro than one, the losaves 
boing bound to constructprotestive works and to koop them in 
ropair. Six leases have beon granted covering an area of 20,362 
acies; tho rent payable is its. 956, whioh will evontually rise 
to Rs. 11,31. 

Those rules were susponded in 1904, when it was decided to 
introduce a systom of raiyatwaré settloment. The ratyatwari 
settlement rules have now again been suspended, aud a modified 
set of rules for large capitalists is under consideration. 

Tho proprictors of estates have froely exercised the power of 
alionation and have created a large number of tenures such as 
patnss, Yards and ganthis. In creating these tenures, and even 
in giving 9 lease for a term of yoars, it has been and is a common 
practice for the tenure-holder to pay a bonus or premium. The 
system, while meeting the zamindar’s prosent necessity, means a 
lose to his posterity, because it is clear that if the bonus wero not 
exacted, a higher rental could bo obtained permanently from the 
land. Tho process of sub-infeudation has not terminated with the 
patnulars, yardddrs and ganthida~s. Thore are lower gradations 
of tenures under them onlled darpatnis, darijards and darganthte, 
and even further subordinate tenures called sepatnis, segdathis, etc. 
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The patni taluk, or tenure, and the 7ard, or ordinary lease to ganths. 
a middleman, are too well known to require explanation. The 
word gdnthi means assigned or allotted, and probably such tenures 
were originally created by the zamindars for the reclamation of 
waste land; but in process of time the term came to be applied 
toany tenure held immediately under a proprietor or fd/ukdar. 

It is now chiefly used to denote tenures or under-tenures held 
by persons who sublet to cultivators the whole or the greater 
portion of their lands. 

Chakdari is 8 term applied to leases, generally to middlemen Chakdari 

who pay a fixed rent to the superior landlord and make their '*** 
profit by subletting the land to cultivators. A chak is a plot of 
land situated between well-defined boundaries. It may be of any 
size, and sometimes in the Sundarbans consists of thousands of 
bighas of land. In the Sundarbans, and estates bordering on 
them, these chaks are often leased out for reclamation. The 
conditions are similar to those imposed by Government. The 
leass granted is of a permanont character, with a rent-free period 
and then a rent fixed at progressive rates. The tenure is liable to 
forfeiture for breach of the clearance conditions, and is held 
immediately under the zamindaér ora grantee of Government. 
It is a saleablw and transferable tenure, and the chakdar undere 
takes to construct the necessary embankments for the protection 
of his chak, and to keep them in repair at his own expense when 
constructed. 

Non-agricultural tenures granted for building purposes to xAgna. 
traders, artisans and other non-agrioultural classes are called 24rt. 
khandbart and are numerous in the district, 

There are a large number of permanent tenures in the Govern- poma. 
ment estates of Barnagore and Panchénnagram. The holders nent 
pay rent to Government at fixed rates, and their tenures are éale- op Barna- 
able and heritable. They are of very old standing, and it is not gore and 
known how they originated, but it is probable that they sprung ae 
up through tho sufferanoe of Government. 

The revenue history of the Sundarbans is distinct from that Ravanve 


8 
of the rest of the district, and presents eenerat pane features, 65 aun 
so that a separate account of it is necessary.” Bospan: 
8, 


In the first place, it must be explained that sien the East 

India Company acquired the Diwdni or civil administration of haniadod 
ee ——— reoclama- 

® This summary has been reproduced almost entirely from an article by Mr. tion. 
F, E. Pargitor, 1.0,8., Cameos of Indian Districts —The Sundarbans, published 
in the Calcutta Review, October 1889. A full account will be found in The Reve- 
aue History of the Sundarbans from 1765 to 1870 (Calcutta 1835) by the same 
author. 
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Bengal in 1765, the Suntarbans 'extonded much further north 
than at present. Evenin the vicinity of Oaleutta the country 
was largely an unoultivated waste, especially to the east, where 
the forest approached to within about sevon miles of the town. 
The Suudarbans, in fact, constituted a “ no man’s land ;” it was 
covered with uncleared forest, and the forest was almittedly the 
property of the State. 

The first effort to reclaim it was made in 1770 by Mr. Clando 
Russel], the Collector-General, ia ths present district of the 
24-Parganas, He granted leases which allowed the leasees an 
initial period free of ront until they should have made some 
progress in oultivation, and fixed an ultimate rate of about 
Re 1-8 per acre on all the lands that might be found reclaimed 
when surveys should be made. These lands were called patsta- 
bads talus, ie., tenures for the reclamation of waste land. 
Very considorable progress was»made by the lessees, and the 
neighbouring zamiudars also busied themselves in promoting 
cultivation, so that during the next forty years the country 
was cleared almost down to Sagar Island on the south, and 
nearly as far as Port Canning ou the east. The next effort was 
made by Mr. Tilman !feuckell, Judge and Magis‘rate of 
Jessore, who proposed to lease out small plots to raiyats (on 
terms very smilar to those of Mr. Claude Russell’s loases. so 
as to establish a body of independont peasant proprietors holding 
directly under Government. ‘I'he scheme was approved by 
Warren Hastings, and Mr. Henckel!l, after roughly defining the 
boundaries of tho forest, granted about 150 leases during 1785, 

The schome, was however, not a succoss, for it waa opposod 
by all the neighbouring zamindars, who claimed the lands 
cleared by the grantees, and indeed all the forestsas far as the 
seu, but declined to give Henckell any information about their 
estates that might enable him to decide the disputes. During 
1786 he marked off by bamboo stakes the line which he took 
to be the nerthern limit of the Sundarbans and the southorn 
boundary of the zamindari lands; and this strengthened tho 
position of the lessees, but in the end the zamindare proved too 
strong for the new settlers. In 1792 they had all disappeared 
except sixteen, and in their case the character of the schemo 
had been modified, for the lessees developod into fa/ukddrs, their 
lands being called Henckell’s /a/uss. 

About the year 1810 various schemes appear to have been 
broached for the improvement of the Port of Qaloutta. One 
was to reclaim Sagar Island; another was to construct wet 
dooks at Diamond Harbour ; and in 1816 it was even proposed 
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to construct a canal, 47 miles long, from Oaloutta to Channel 
Creek, the cost of which was so under-estimated that it was put 
down at only 10 lakhs. Those schomes drew attention to the 
Sundarbans, and various surveys were carried out. 

Captain Robertson surveyed the main water-routes from 
the Hooghly as far as the district of Noakhali during 1810; 
and a portion of the sea coast, east of the Hooghly, was 
surveyed by Lieutenant Blane in 1813-14. The Sundarbans 
(exclusive of tho sea face) from the Hooghly as far as the river 
Pasar, were surveyed by Lieutenant W. EK. Morrieson during 
the years 1811-14, and hie rosults were corrected by his brother 
Captain Hugh Morrieson in 1818. This was a great work, 
carried out in spite of many difficulties and dangers, and hae 
been the basis of all subsequent maps of the Sundarbens. 

In 1814 the Court of Directora directed that settlements Legisla- 
should be concluded with the actual occupiers for the lands tion. 
already brought under cultivation, while holding out reasonable 
encouragements for further reclamation. An attempt was 
accordingly made during the years 1814-16 to re-measure tho 
grants alrealy made and to revise their rentals, but it met with 
only partial success, The advantages, however. that the State 
might gain from the opening up of the Sundarbans were clearly 
perceived, aud a law was passed. in 1816 (Regulation IX of 1816), 
savotioning the appointment of an officer to deal with the 
Sundarbans, to be styled the ‘‘ Commissioner in the Sundarbans,” 
with all the powers and duties of a Qollector. 

Mr. D. Scott was the first, Qoummissioner, and he began 
inquiries and measurements in the country south and east of 
Calcutta. It was then found that encroachment and reclamation 
had been steadily and continuously carried on, partly by the 
lessees, partly by the zamindars, and partly by other unauthorized 
persons. All the new land brought under cultivation waa held 
without payment of any revenue to the State. The proposal to 
lovy revenue from it naturally aroused the opposition of aJl the 
persons interested, and especially of the zamindars, who claimed 
the whole of the forest, They resisted the operations with force, 
fraud and chicanery, so much so that Mr. Scott had to be allowed 
an eso rt of twelve eopoys for his personal protection. In 1917 
Government expressly declared in a law then enacted (Regulation 
XXIIT) that the Sundarbans were the property of the State, and 
asserted its right to the revenue of lands not included within the 
boundaries of estates for which a settlement had been made, In 
spite of this, it began to entertain misgivings as to whether it 
was not debarred by the Permanent Settlement from dealing 
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with such lands. T'his hesitation, the intricacy of the questions 
that arose, and the difficulties experienced practically put an 
end to the operations for the next four years. 

In 1821 the Sundarbans office was reconstituted under 
Mr. Dale, and was reinforced by a survey party under Ensign 
Prinsep, with the wider object of demarcating the State lands 
from private estates. But directly the inquiries began in the 
district of the 24-Parganas, it was found that, if the zamindars 
wero to be believed, thero were no Stato lands at all, for they 
claimed all the forest that abutted on their estates down to the 
sea ooast, and yet declined to point out their lands. Tho 
only course, therefore, was to survey all the lands that had been 
brougkt into cultivation during the previous thirty years, and 
that was done. Mr. Drinsep surveyed the line of forest from the 
river Jamuna to the Tooghly in 1822 and 1823; and, with the 
aid of the Morriosons’ map, divided all the forest lands between 
those rivers into blocks and numberod them. This was the 
beginning of the Sundarbans “lots,” 

Attontion was next direoted to the claim of the State to 
domand revenue both from the recently reclaimed lands and from 
tho forest. It was beyond doubt that tho land had been reclaimed 
since the Permanent Sottlement, but those in possession claimed 
to hold both land and forest as part and parcel of their estates, 
at the revenue fixed at the Permanent Settlement, and free from 
increased revenuo, Lesumption (i.e., the establishment of tho 
right of tho State to domand revenue fiom lands that pay no 
revenue) was not an easy matter, on account of the intricacy of 
the claims, the paucity of trustworthy documents and the fabrica- 
tion of false papers; but the oxertions of Messrs Dale, Rk. D, 
Mangles, John Lowis and other officers overcame the difficulties, 
and by 1828 the State had recovered all the lands that. 
had been surreptitiously encroached on, and all the forest 
in the 24-Parganas. In that year a final declaration of the 
rights of the State over the recent cultivation and the forest 
was made in Regulation III, in which it was laid down—“ The 
uninhabited tract known by tho name of tho Sundarbans has 
ever been, and is hereby declared still to bo, the property of the 
State; the same not having been alionated or assigned to zamin- 
dars, or included in any way in the arrangements of the Perpe- 
tual Settlement. It shall therefore bo competent to the Governor 
Goneral in Council to make, ux heretofore, grants, assignments 
and leases of any part of the said Sundarbans, and to take such 
measures for the clearance and cultivation of the tract ashe may 
deem proper and expedient.” It also enacted that the boundary 
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of the Sundarbans forest should be determined by the Sundarbans 
Commissioner and laid down by accurate survey. 

Mr, William Dampier was now appointed Commissioner, and Sundar. 
Lieutenant Hodges Surveyor, their jurisdiction being oxtended men loe. 
over the whole of the Sundarbans in Khulna and Backergunge. 
They defined and surveyed the line of forest from the Jamuna 
(where one end of Prinsep’s line was) up to the eastern limit of 
the Sundarbans, during the years 1829 and 1830; and 
Mr. Dampier formally affirmed Prinsop’s line in the 24-Parganas 
in 1832-33, ‘“ Prinsep’s line” and Hodges’ linc” are the 
authoritative limits of the then Sundarbans forest, while the map 
prepared. by Lieutenant Hodges in 1831, from his own surveys 
and those made by his predecessors, has boen the standard map 
of the Surdarbans ever since. Following Prinsop’s plan, he 
divided all the forests as far as the river Passur into blocks, and, 
revising tho numbering, reduced.the whole of his and Prinsep’s 
blocks into a series numbered from 1 to 236, The aggregate 
area of these 226 Sundarbans * lots” was computed at 1,702,420 
acres, or 2,660 square miles. Beyond the rivor Passur no detailed 
survey of (the forest had beon made, and it was impossible to 
continue the allotments there. 

When the forest line had besn authoritatively determined, it Resump- 

became necessary to deal with the lands alroady reclaimed which ae 
were held free of land revenue, i,¢., to resume and settle them. 
The resumptions may be divided into two stages. The proceed- 
ings till 1836 dealt with patent and incontestable cases of 
encroachment, and very large tracts were recovered to Govern- 
ment. After that year the proceedings were more intricate and 
difficult, for inquiries were then systematically conducted into the 
smaller and clandestine cases of oncroachment, which had either 
escaped notice before, or had been loft over, because of their 
difficulty, for more thorough and leisurely investigation. As 
fast as each estate was resumed, it was brought under settlement, 
and the increase of revenue may be computed roughly at about 
24 or 3 lakhs up to about the year 1844, 

As early as the year 1819 the Government had contemplated Rules of 
making grants of the forest lands with a view to their being 1880. 
cleared. Nothing definito, however, was decided upon, though 
a. few isolated grants were mado both before and after that year, 
and it was not till 1830 that rulos for the grant of the forest 
were issued, Applications poured in mostly from Europeans 
resident in Calcutta, who formed sanguine expectations of 
success. With the exception of sorhe lands reserved for tho Salt 
Department, applicants practically got gratis whatever they 
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asked for in the 24-Parganas and Khulna. During the two 
years 1830 and 1831, 98 lots were granted away, and 12 moro 
during the more noxt five years, with a total arca of 551,520 
acres, These grants were made in perpetuity at a rental of 
about Re. 1-8 per acre, and nothing was payable during the first 
20 years; but it was stipulated that one-fourth of the area 
should be rendered fit for oultivation within five years, under 
pain of the grant being forfeited to Government, this condition 
boing held necessary to ensure that the granteos should carry 
out the object for which they have received the lands After the 
first eager competition, the appliontions fell off, but they revived 
in 1839, and about half of the forfeited grants were leased out 
again besides some twelve new lots. 

Though such a large area was leased outy a considerable 
portion was never brought under cultivation, and consequently 
the grants lapsod. Some of the persons who got grants were mere 
speculators, who did not attempt to clear their lands, but 
realized whatever profit they could get from the wood and other 
natural products, and sold the lots as soon as they could find a 
purchaser. In a few oagoa the grantces complied at once with 
the condition requiring clearance, but in rather more than one- 
third of the lots, the difficulties and losses of the grantees proved 
insuperable, so that the Government was obliged to canool their 
grants. Few grantees were able to succeed who had not ample 
capital at their command. ‘The work of reclamation required 
unceasing care and vigilance; it was liable to be interrupted 
at any moment by the desertion of the raiyats, and fresh 
men had to be engaged at heavy exponse. If an embankment 
chanced to be breached, salt water poured in and ruined the 
soil with a deposit of salt. Moreover, as each lot was given to 
the first applicant, the best lots woro taken up by the earlicst 
applicants, and until some progress was made in the lots bordering 
on the oultivated tracts it was almost hopeless for a grantee 
whoge land lay deeper in the forest to succeed in his under- 
taking. 

In these circumstances the grantees begged for more liberal 
terms, and Government, which had already had to relax the terms 
in individual cases by waiving the right of forfeiture, reoog- 
nized the justice of their demand. New rules wore accordingly 
published in 1853, of which tho chief conditions were:—(I) 
Grants were to be made for 99 yoars, and were cold to the highest 
bidder if there was competition. (2) The rovenue assessed on 
them was reduced to about 6 annas per acre and did not become 
payable till the Slst year, after a long and very gradual 
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enhancement commencing from the 21st year. (3)'’ Reclamation 
was tore carefully provided for, the grantee being required 
to have one-eighth of his grant fit for cultivation in five 
years, one-fourth in ten, one-half in twenty, and practically 
he whole in 39 years, uadar pain of forfeiture. ‘The earlier 
grantees were allowed the option of giving up their old leases 
and taking fresh leases under the new rules. This boon was 
greatly appreciated, and abont seventy of the earlier grantees 
accepted it and commuted their leases, ‘I'he new rules gave a 
fresh stimulus to the work of reclamation, but in spite of the 
greater liberality of the conditions regulating clearance, they 
were not complied with, and during the following ten years 
about seventy grants fell in through forfeiture ; from these and 
other lands about ninety fresh grante were made, till, it was 
far from the policy or practice of Government to preas the 
conditions harshly ; and if a grantee exerted himself and yet failed 
through causes beyond his control, either forfeiture was waived, 
or he was allowed further time to satisfy the conditions. 

After the Mutiny, two proposals were brought forward for the Waste 
disposal of waste lands generally. One was to sell them outright, i 
exempt from land revenue, the other was to allow land-owners 
{o redeem their existing land revenue by paying it off once for 
all by one capitalized sum, These moasures were generally 
advocated with the object of promoting the settlement of Euro- 
peans in India; and after-much discussion, rules, called the 
Waste Land Rules, which embodied these views, were issued in 
1863. Some thirteen lots were sold under these rules in 1865 
and 1866, but many of the purchasers were indifferent, or were 
unable to complete the purchase money during the ten years 
allowed for the payment by instalments, and eight of those lots 
came back to Government in subsequent years. ‘T'be rules for 
the redemption of land revenue, however, met with more success, 
and were taken advantage of in some twenty lots. _ 

The granting out of lands had been stopped meanwhile, but ganiner's 
the new measures were found fault with on the ground that the acheme. 
upset price was excessive, and that only capitalists could take 
advantage of them. Applicants for land, therefore, preferred the 
grant rules of 1853, and wished to go back to them, but no 
‘definite change was made, for Mr. F, Schiller’s great scheme of 
‘Sundarbans reclamation was then before the public. He and 
eight other gentlemen, Kuropean and Indian, applied to Govern. 
ment in 1865 for the purchase of all the remaining ungranted 
waste lands, proposing to raise a capital of not less than one 
million sterling, and to reclaim the lands by means of labour 
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imported from China, Madras, Zanzibar and other places. The 
Government was propared to sanction this ambitious scheme, but 
declined to countenance any proposal to import labour from 
Africa. Mr. Schiller then attempted to start a company with a 
capita) of nearly two millions, and continued his efforts for three 
years, but so much money had been lost in Sundarbans enter- 
prises, that people had grown cautious and the public could not be 
induced to join. Tis efforts proved unsuccessful, and the scheme 
at longth fell through in 1868, when the Port Canning scheme 
was competing for the support of the public. 

About the year 1853 tho idea was started of making a sub- 
sidiary port to Calcutta on tho river Matle. The river was 
surveyed, and Government bought up for Rs. 11,000 lot 54 
(at the head of the river on the west side) with an area of about 
8,260 acres, for tho purpose of constructing a ship canal and 
railway to connect the rivor-with the Hooghly. The lot was 
only partially cleared along the river frontage, and this portion 
was surveyed for six miles, and marked out into roads and “lots” 
for the construction of the new town and port. Moasures were 
also taken to clear the remainder of the lot and people it with 
raiyata. This was a tedious and exponsive undertaking, and 
seems to have ocoupicd about seven years. ‘Ihe establishment of 
the port was begun about 1858, and if was called Port Canning. 
The lands on the river bank were the town lots, and all the 
rest remained agricultural lands. Leasehold rights in the town 
lots were sold at public auction for a term of sixty years, 
and were largely bought up. In 1862 the Port Cauning 
Municipality was formed and formally obtained from the 
Government its property in the town lands. Attempts were 
made to raise public loans*for the improvement of the town 
and port, but they were not attended with success. In connec- 
tion with this scheme a company was started, called the 
“Port Canning Land Investment, Reclamation and Dock 
Company, Limited,’ for the purpose of purchasing aud reclaim- 
ing the waste lands on the river Matla. The company bought 
seven lots, and held ten others in grant, and it contributed 
largely toa debenture loan that the municipality succeeded in 
raising in 1865. But that body needed more money next year, 
and Government lent it half a lakh without interest for five years, 
retaining the port ducs in its own hands. A railway was con- 
structed betwoen Calcutta and Port Canning, and wharves were 
built in connection with the railway; but the port failed to 
attract trade, and the schomo failed. ‘The municipality got into 
hopeless pocuniary difficulties, which at longth brought it into 
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costly Jitigation with tho Port Canning Company and with 
Government. The final result was that many of the lease-holdors 
of the town lots, who held large quantities of the municipality’s 
debentures, commuted their debentures for the fres-hold right in 
their lots; and Government bought up the whole of the property 
of the municipality in the Civil Court, and paid off all the other 
debenture-holders. 

As already mentioned, it was proposed about 1810 to clear Sigar 
Sagar Island, in order to benefit tho navigation of the Hooghly," 
Two porsons triod in turn but failed, and many others applied for 
grants in the island, but it appeared they had no real intention 
of clearing the land, and only wanted to socure a nominal property 
that might eventually become valuable. The island was surveyod 
by Lioutonant Blane in 1818-14 and its area was compnted at about 
143,550 acros. The Collector of the 24-Parganas, Mr. Trower, 
began clearing in a central portion, which was named, after him, 
Trowerland ; but he found *that cultivation could be undertaken 
better by private persons, and convened a mecting of merchants 
and others in Calcutta in 1818 The rosult was that a com- 
pany was started, called the ‘Sagar Island Society,” with a 
capital of 24 lakhs. The Government granted the island to 
the company in perpetuity, the first 36 yoars being froe of 
rent, with various stipulations as to clearing, eto., failure in 
which would entail forfeiture. Tha management was in the 
hand of 13 trustees—a number which to the superstitious will seem 
to have prophesied misfortune fromthe beginning. The society 
began energetically, ahd very satisfactory progress was made in 
the four northern portions called Mud Point, Ferintosh, Trower- 
land and Shikarpur, and in a portion at the oxtremo south called 
Dhobelat, until May 1833, when a great gale and inundation 
occurred, which destroyed almost every thing and compelled the 
society to throw up the scheme in despair. Four gentlemen, 
Messrs. Hare, Macpherson, Hunter and Campbell, then bought 
the four northern portions and carried on the undertaking. 
Government also conferred on them the privilege of making salt, 
from which, and from rico cultivation combined, they reaped a 
lucrative return: The island continued in fair prosperity, 
although storms occurred in June 1842, October 1848 and June 
1852 ; and the rent-free term was extended to 1863. In the latter 
year the northern portions had been more or less cleared, {and 
there was also some cultivation found in Dhobelat and another 
portion; all the reat of tho island was jungle, excops the spot 
ocoupied by the light-house. Next year all the work was 
undone by the cyclone and storm-wave of 5th October, 1864; 
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and another storm on the Ist and 2nd November, 1867, threw 
the island back still further. These calamities forced atten- 
tion to the necessity of providing means of safety, especially 
for human life, for it was patent that the embankments 
already erected had not been a sufficient protection. After 
much discussion it was settled that, in each estate in the island, a 
central place of refuge should be constructed, consisting of a tank 
surrounded by an embankment 164 feet high, that no habitation 
should ordinarily be built more than a mile from a place of 
refuge, and that embanked paths should be made connecting the 
places of refuge with the houses. Subject to these and minor 
conditions, the cultivated lands in the five estates already men- 
tioned were granted free of rent in perpetuity in 1875. 
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For administrative purposes the district is divided into five vivisron 
subdivisions with headquarters at ana 


{ 
Arex In 


Sindiviowe: quate | Populus | Alipore, Barrackpore, Bardset, 
miles, Basirhat and Diamond Harbour, 

asus | i eve the area.and population.of which, 
Baeeckp ae Se a Ht 4. according to the census of 1911, 
Karisct .. | 275 |292,791 | are shown inthe margin. Tho 
Lastest . 11,922 ]420.876 | aren known as the Suburbs of 


Diamond Harbour | 1,283 | 515,726 i = SA ieeets 
Saburbs of Cual-! ° 10 | 147,240) Calcutta, ie., the municipalities 


cutta. of Cossipur-Chitpur, Maniktala 
+ "1 and Garden Reach, is geographi- 
cally part of the Alipore or Sadar subdivision, but is classed 
separately, as it is troated asa distinct unit for census purposes, 
and its administration is, in several respects, different from that 
of the rest of the district. Polica jurisdiction in tho three towns 
is exercised by the Commissioner of Police, Caloutta, and the 
police force is drawn from the Caloutta Police, while cases 
occurring within their limits are tried by Deputy Magistrates, 
subordinate to the District Magistrate of the 24-Parganas, who 
hold their Courts at Alipore and Sealdah. 

For some administrative. purposes the “ Added Area” of 
Caloutta forms part of the district. This, it may be oxplained, is 
the portion of Caloutta lying east and south of the “ Old Town” 
(between the Circular Road and the Hooghly) and separated 
from it by the Circular Road. It includes seven entire wards, 
viz, Entally, Beniapukur, Ballygunge-Tollygunge, Bhaw&nipur, 
Alipore, Ikbalpur and Watganj (in which Kidderpore is situated), 
and also parts of four other wards, which are known collec- 
tively as the “Fringe Area.” The latter is a strip of land 
lying between the Upper Circular Road and the Circular Canal, 
which forms part of Ward No. 1 (Shampukur), Ward No. 3 
(Bartala), Ward No. 4 (Sukea Street), and Ward No. 9 
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(Muchipara); it is known as Ultadianga in Ward No. 1, as 
Maniktala in Ward No. 3 and as Baliighata in Wards Nos. 4 
and 9. 

The “ Added Area” forms part of the 24.Parganas for 
civil and criminal purposes, criminal cases arising within its 
limits being tried by the Police Courts at Sealdah and Alipore, 
and committed, if necessary, to the Sessions Court at Alipore; but 
for municipal and police purposes it is an integral part of 
Calontta, for its municipal administration is entirely under the 
Corporation of Calcutta and police jurisdiction is exercised by the 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. It also belongs to the 
24-Parganas for all revenue purposes except excise, te, its 
revenue administration, except as regards excise, is under the 
District Officer. The tract east of Tolly’a Nullah and the Lower 
Circular Road, which comprises Bhawanipur, Ballygunge and 
Entally, is included in the Panchinnagram Government Estate, 
and to the east of Tolly’s Nullah “a considerable area is included 
in the Sahibén Bagioha Government Estate, the remainder being 
permanently settled estates belonging to private owners. 

At the headquarters station the District Magistrate is assisted 
by a large staff of Deputy Magistrates, Probationary Deputy 
Collectors, Sub-Deputy Collectors and Probationary Sub- Deputy 
Collectors, while each of the Subdivisional Officers has a Sub- 
Deputy Collector under him, the Subdivisional Officer of Diamond 
Harbour also having the services of a Deputy Collector, The 
sanctioned staff of Deputy Magistrates at Alipore consists of eight 
Deputy Magistrates of the first class and one Deputy Magistrate of 
the second or third class. 

The Collector is ea-oficio Collector of Caloutta, but revenue 
(which in the “Old Town’’ is really ground rent* permanently 
fixed at Rs, 18,168) is collected by an officer, styled the Deputy 
Collector of Land Revenue, Caloutta, who is also Collector of 
Stamp Revenuein the “Old Town” and Superintendent of Excise 
Revenue in Calcutta, and in so much of the district as is under the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, i.e., in the 
municipalities of Cossipur-Chitpur, Manicktala and Garden Reach : 
in his functions as Deputy Collector of Land Revenue this 
officers is subordinate to the Collector of the 24-Parganas, 
In his capacity as District Magistrate, the Colleotor is ex-officio 
visitor of the lunatic asylums at Bhawanipur and Dullainda, and 
is a member of the Board constituted for the re Albert Victor 


* In the © Old Town ” ‘hare d is, 2 acai speaking, no land revenue, as in 1758 
the East India Company obtained from the Nawab of Bengal a revenue-free grant 
of the areg on which the city now stands. 
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Asylum for Lepers at Gobra, He is also vested with the powers 
of an Assistant Commissioner under the Indian Salt Act: 
there is an Assistant Commissioncr of the salt preventive force 
for this district and Khulna. The Subdivisional Officer of 
Barrackpore is ea-offcio Inspector of Factories within his sub- 
division and the senior covenanted assistant or Joint Magistrate 
at Alipore outside it. 

Civil justice is administered by the District and Sossions civrz 

Judge, two Additional District and Sessions Judges (of whom one ?°#T!0B. 
is also Additional District and Sessions Judgo of Hooghly, and 
the other is a special Land Acquisition Judge), three Sub-Judges, 
a Judge of the Small Vause Court at Sealdah and 16 Munsifs. 
Three of the Munsifs are stationed at Alipore, three at Baruipur 
(ono being an Additional Munsif), four at Diamond Harbour, 
and two each at Bardset, Basirhat and Sealdah. Both the 
District Judge and the Additional Judge have jurisdiction in 
Caloutta under the Land Acquisition Act. The civil work of the 
district. is hoavy, as may be judged from the fact that in LOLL 
there were 2!),268 suits disposed of under the ordinary prooadure, 
and 14,598 under the Small Cause Court procedure, while 299 
appeals were disposod of by Sub-Judges and 410 by Distriot 
Judges, 

In addition to the Stipendiury Magistrates, there is an oginyar 
Honorary Magistrate at Iehdpur and 25 benches of Honorary svsttos. 
Magistrates at the plices shown below: — 


Number of Number of 


Plave, Monit Place. ere 
Alipore «6 a. 21 Gobardanga we (CO 
Baduria_ .. . «6 lfalishahar 6 
Barasat tee 2B Jayuagar .., 6 
Barinagar sous 20 Kauchrapara 5 
Barrackpore «. LO Kkhardsh ... . 8 
Baruipur ... 6 Naihati ... 1 
Basirbat en) Palta 5 
Bhatpara ... «> 9 Panihati .., 5 
Budge-Budge Seis al Rajpur ... 7 
Cossipur-Chitpur vee 12 Scaldah .. 22 
Diamond Harbour... 4 Taki . 4 
Dum-Dum 7 Titagarh ... ll 
Garulia 5 


There are also Police Court Magistrates at Alipore and 
Svaldah, and a Cantonment Magistrate for tho cantonments at 
Rarrackpore and Dum-Dum. The Sessious Judge and the District 


Poulos. 
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Magistrate have criminal jurisdiction in the “ Added Area” of 
Caloutta. The Deputy Magistrate of Sealdah tries cases from the 
municipalities of Cossipur-Chitpur. and Maniktala, and from 
the Entally, Beniapukur, Baliaghata aud Ultadanga thanas of 
Caloutta. The Deputy Magistrate of Alipore tries cases from 
Garden Reach and the other thansg of the “ Added Area,” viz., 
Alipore, Ballygunge, Tollygunge, Bhawanipur, Ikbalpur and 
Watganj. 

The number of criminal cases ‘dinposed of in 1911 was 28,466, 
or double the number disposed of ten years previously. 

There are altogether 41 thanas in the district, of which 27, as 
shown below, are under the District Superintendent of Police :— 


‘hana. Police-station. Thana, Police-station. 
Sadar Subdtvision. Barase Subdivision. 
Sass Barulpury Amdanga. 
Béroipur "| Pratabnagar. Baviisat ive { Kirasot. 
Behala. Rajarhat. 
Bebdla wwe | Maheshtala, Deganga i» | Deganga. 
Matiibruz, Habra .. | Habra. 
Bhangar we | Bhiingar. 
Budge-Budge —.. { Hudge- budge. Barravkpore Subdivision, 
Jaynagar Saynagar. 
Matla (Canning) « ae w | Mata (Canning). . | Barainagar ... | Barénagar. 
Sonirpur onerpurs be Barrack pore, 
Tollygunge | Tollygunge. Bariichpore j Titigarh. 
Vishnupur os | Vishnupur. Dum-Dum . | Dam- Dum. 
Khardah .. | Kbardah 
ae Jagatdal. 
Hebei »} Nana 
Noiipira ws | Noipara. 
Diamond Harbour Subdivtaion. Baswhat Subdivision. 
Diamond Harbour =| Diamond Harbour, Baduria Badurin. 
Falta ... we | Falta, Sarupnnayar. 
Kulpi. Basirhat .. | Basirhat. 
Kuipi ..% | Kakdwip, Hitroa .. | Haroa, 
Sagar. Chaital. 
Magra Hut .. | Magra Hit Hisanibad —.,,. 4. | Hiisanabad. 
Mathurapur .. | Mathurapur, Sandeshkhali, 


N.B,—The thanas of Magré Hat, Falta and Budge-Budge were formerly known 
as Hainkipur, Debipur aud Achipur respectively, 

The police in the Suburbs of Qaloutts are under the orders 
of tho Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, whose jurisdiction 
embraces the Cossipur-Chitpur and Maniktala municipalities 
and part of the Garden Reach municipality, as well as the Added 
Aves” east and south of the Circular Koad and Tolly’s 
Nullah, which lies within the district limits, but forms part of the 
Calcutta municipality. ‘The Suburbs are divided into two police 
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divisions, the northern and southern, each under a Police Superin- 
tendent, and include the 14 thanas 


Alipore. Entally, . ‘ : 
Balisgbata. Garden Reach. shown in the margin. Aocoording 
Ballygunge, laser to the returns for 1911, the sano- 

eniapukur, Manicktollah. : * 
Bhawinipur. | Tollygunge tioned strength of the police under 
Chitpur. Ultadanga. the District Superintendent is: one 
Cosgaipur. Watganj. 


spectors, 9> Sub-Inspecturs, three Sergeants, 161 head constables 
and 1,277 constablos. The rural force in the same yoar oon- 
sisted of 3,072 chaukidars and 288 dafadars. 

Thore are seven jails in the district, as shown in the marginal 
statement, which also 


Place | Clase or name Accommo-| shows the number of 

; | dation, | prisoners for which 

Alipore «| Dintpiee and Qoarrelegaengon ioe enre, Was noeemmodar 

Do. we | Juvenile 270. tion in the year 191], 

Kalighat «| New Central 1,481 0 jai “ 
Baravet « {| District by 174 : Th jail first salen 

Barrackpore —... | Subsidiary = 42 tioned, which is said to 
Baairliit wwe | Ditto oa 12 have been built in th 

Diamond Harbour | Ditto Ee 37 ed a Daa Am ene 


time of Lord Cornwal- 

: lis, is generally known 
as the Alipore Centra) Jail. It jis, however, a district «a well 
as a Oentral Jail, and it receives local convicts and under-trial 
prisoners from the Courts at Alipore, as well as convicts 
sentenced to long terma of imprisonment; to be more pregise, 
prisoners sentenced to imprisonment fcr more than two years 
are transferred to it from other jails, most of them in the Presi- 
dency Division. Prisoners sentenced to transportation to the 
Andamans are also sent there, prior to transhipment, from 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, the Punjab, Assam and even Bombay. Batches of 
them are inspested every six weeks by a standing transportation 
committee befvre being embarked for Port Blair. ‘The jail has 
two chief industries, viz., the jute mill and the iron-works, 
The jute mill supplies gunny bags to the Transport and Supply 
Department of the army, and to other jails, the bags supplied to 
the latter being used for the storage vf the grain provided for 
prisoners’ diot. The iron-works manufacture a large variety of 
articles, such as Larymore bcilers for boiling water (which are 
supplied to all jails aud to a few cantonments:, water cans, 
water reservoirs, hospital iron beds (for jail and municipal 
hospitals, jail wardera and the police), water carts, cooking 
ranges of the special jail pattern, cooking pots and degchis, 
night-soil fruoks, whipping triangles, milk cans, wire-netting: 


Assistant Superintendent, nine [n- - 


Jais, 
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pumps for wells, incinerators, office furniture, almirahs and chairs, 
oil mills of the jail pattern, cte. These are supplied to other 
jails and to a few Government departments and public bodies. 

The New Central Juil issituated on the banks of Tolly’s Nullah 
close to the iron Kalighat bridge at Alipore. It was built to 
roplace the old Presidency Jail on the Oaloutta Maidan, the site 
of which was required for the erection of the Victoria Memorial 
Hall. It is a modern up-to-date prison with modern improve- 
ments, including electric lighting and a water-closet system. It 
is {admirably designed and has only one defect, riz , the limited 
space available for its numerous buildings. Its industries were 
taken over from the old Prosidency Jail. The chief industry is 
printing, some 800 convicts being employed daily in printing 
and binding tho forms and registora roquired for Government 
offices in Bengal and Assam, Close by the jail there is a large 
block called the Forms Block, which is to be amalgamated with 
the Jail Pross. The New Central Jailwill thon not only print 
the forms, but also reeeive the indents fur them and distribute 
forms, registers, ete., to all offices in the Benga) Presidency and 
Assam, This will not only lead to a more prompt supply of 
forms, but, as convict labour will, to some extent, replace the 
paid labour now employod by tho separate Forms Department, it 
is expected to result in the saving of a considerable sum to 
Government 

As the now jail is situated outside the limits of the Presidency 
town of Calcutta, the quostion of the jurisdiction of the High 
Court has arisen, and it has been decided that its jurisdiction 
should be oxtended so as to include the road leading to, and the 
area accupied by, the old Central Jailat Alipore. Accordingly, by 
a notification issued in October, 1913, the old Alipore Central Jail 
has become the Prosidency Jail of Calcutta (ie. it will receivo 
prisoners direct from tho High Court and the Presidency Courts 
of the town of Calcutta), while the name of the New Central Jail 
at Kaelighat has been changed to the Alipore Central Jail. 
Quarters for European under-trial prisoners and for civil debtors 
havo rocontly been built in the old Central Jail to enable it to 
fulfil its functions as the Prosidency Jail of Caloutta. 

Tho Juvenile Ja) at jAlipore is the pioncer Juvenile Jail in 
India, and was opened in November 1908, its object being to 
put into pisctice ascheme for the reform of juvenile prisoners 
suggested by Lioutenant-Colonel W. J. Buchanan, o.1.8., 1.4.8, 
as the result of experience gained by visits to the celebrated 
Borstal Jail for “juvenile adult’? offenders near Rochester in 
England. It is accommodated in the buildings formerly used 
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by the Alipore Reformatory School, which was removed to, and 
amalgamated with the Reformatory School, at Hazaribagh. 
Various useful trades are taught, such as weaving, carpentry, 
tinamith’s work, eto. ; in addition to this, the prisoners make up 
and despatch the preparations of cinchona and quinihe supplied 
to Government institutions and to the public. The system of 
convict officers has been abolished, and paid warders or teachers 
are in charge of the gangs of juveniles. An endeavour is 
made to limit the admissions to youths with sentences of over six 
monthe, boys with shorter sentences being sont to tho juvenile 
wards in each of the Central Jails in the Presidency. There 
is a system of rewards for good conduct, and selected boys 
are chosen as “ star class boys’? and “monitors.” The systum 
works well, but the great desidoratum is a committee to find 
work for this olass of youth on releaso: the difficulties in the 
way of arranging for the emigration of Indiau boys are too 
obvious to require explanation, So far little has been done to 
meet this great need, so that tho characteristic feature of tho 
English Borstal system is wanting. 

The following statement shows the charges of both branches Posrtc 
of the Public Works Department in this district. The divisions Diniee 
are in charge of Exeoutive Engineers, and the subdivisions aro “E¥T. 
held by Subdivisional Officers, who may be either Assistant 
Engineers or Upper Subordinates :— 


Division. Subdivision. 
IRRIGATION. 
Northern Drainage and Em- { Surjipur. 
bankment. Diamond Harbour. 
Caloutta Cunals. 


Circular and Eastern Canals .,. Bhangar. 


Roaps AND BuiLDINas, 
First Calcutta ... ... Maidan. 
{ Belvedere aud New Lrosidenoy 


| Jail. 
Socond Calcutta ... inte aes 
; 


Barrackpore. 
L Stores. 


An area of 1,711 square miles in the Sundarbans is under rorssts, 
the management of the Forest Department as “ protected forest.” 
The area under its control was formerly much larger and has 
diminished owing to the spread of cultivation. During the 
ten years ending in 1901-02, 421 square miles were leased out 
for cultivation, reducing the area of protected forest to 1,844 


oO 
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square miles, and since then 183 square miles have been similarly 
deforested. The forests now maintained by the Forest Depart- 
ment are bounded on the south by the Bay of Bengal and extend 
from the eastern boundary of the district up to the oultivated 
lauds west of the Thakuran river. Beyond that river ouly a few 
islands remain under forest, and doubtless these will eventually 
be brought under cultivation. The forest growth is greatly 
inferior to that found in the forests of the neighbouring 
district of Khulna, the reason gonerally assigned being that the 
rivers in the 24-Parganas have no longer a connection with. 
fresh water streams, and are in reality arms of the sea, so that 
their water is saline throughout the year. Sundri (Heritiera 
littoralis), which is so plentiful in the Khulna forests, here 
occurs as a stunted tree with extremely scanty distribution, except 
in a small area near the Raymangal estuary and close to the 
northera boundary. The principal species are gardn (Ceriops 
Caudolleana), gengwa or yeoa (Ezxcoecaria Agallocha) and keora 
(Sonneratia apetatar), of which the most, important is the gardn 
tree, The main sources of revenue are gardn poles, garan fuel and 
other fuel. The minor products consist of the hentd/ or wild date 
palm (Phaniz palu losa), yolpdta or the leaves of the Nipa frutieans, 
which are used for thatching, nal and hogla reeds, which are 
made into matting, shells from which lime is produced, honey and 
bees-wax. The officer in charge of the forests is the Deputy Con- 
servator of Forests in charge of the Sundarbans division, whose 
headquarterg are at Khulna. The removal of produce is controlled 
by the ten marginally noted revenue stations commanding the 


Basanti. Nalkara. principal rivers and AAd/e. At all 
Basra. Narikeldinga. these stations, except Basra, Matla 
Kakdwip, Rampura- rar . 
Kultala. Sihebkhall. and Nérikeldanga, permits are 
Mitla Shikirpur. issued to boats entering the Sun- 
darbans to get wood or other forest produce. 
Rzats- There are. 24 offices for the rogistration of deeds under 


RATION. A ot III of 1887, a8 shown in the statement below, which also 
gives the salient statistics for the year 191%, when both registra- 
tious and receipts were the highest on record : ~ 


Number of 
Office. doeumente Receipts, Expenditure, 
registerod, 
t 
Rs. Rs. 


Alipore os | 8,807 | 22,803 | 12,726 
Do. joint (Behala) {| 4,027 | 5,120} 2,869 
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Number of . 
Office, documents Recoipts, | Expenditure, 
registered, 
| Rs. Rs, 

Baduria za = 5,646 5,446 | 2,667 
Baraset re ar 5,526 4,784 | 2,045 
Barrackpore oe is 2,189 2,517 ) 2,214 
Baruipur a’ we 4,584 4,668 2,983 
Basirhat oes ies 5,580 6,677 | 2,666 
Do. joint (Hasanabad) .., 2,658 2,860 | 2,142 
Cossipur aes oe 1,041 2,610 2,161 
Deganga ads Rie 4,451 4,006 2,490 
Diamond Harbour .., ‘ite 5,487 5,172 | 2,487 
Dum-Dom ee ss 1,910 1,862 1,738 
Habra tas 4,907 4,371 2,005 
Jaynagar ee on 6,558 6,235 | 2,730 
Magra Hat (Easura) te 6,155 5,112 2,290 
Ditto joint (Eyarpur) ... 2,718 2,175 | 1,860 
Matla oe ae 5,284 4,998 1,799 
Mathurapur vet HA, 6,755 5,906 | 2,088 
Naibati ies a, 4,150 3,874 | 2,142 
Sarar Hat oes he 8,498 2,791 1,631 
Sealdah J 4,858 8,935 | 3,198 


Sultanpur (Lokhikéntepar)’ | 3,710) 3221 | 2°701 
Ditto joint (Tengra) | 5,088 | 4-707 | 2'987 
Vishnupur as hss 4,910 4,421) 2,205 


Total | 104,847 | 1,265,166 | 65,474 


A pe 


Dotails of the revenue of tho district during the last decade 
will be found in the B Volume, which is published separately, and 
here it will be sufficient to say that the receipts in 1910 11 agero- 
gated Rs, 49,290,952, representing an advance of 16 lakhs since 
1901-02. ‘Ihe increase is chiefly due to the enhanced revenue 
from stamps, excise and * other sources ” ; the receipts from excise 


Eacipte uastete =» alone have heen doubled in this 
Land revenue we 17,88, 905, period. The number of persons 
Stainpe ids sia Hor assessed to income-tax decreased 

Pat} see ase ¢ 

Road and public works from 4,055 to 1,813, owing to the 
ete a: » 8,47,269 amendment of the Act in 1908, 
Other wnt = rears by which the minimum income 


assessable to the tax was raised 
from Rs, 500 to Rs, 1,000, The number has since grown to 2,298, 
representing one in every 1,060 of the population. 


02 


REVENUE. 


DrsTRIcT 
Boary. 
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CHAPTER: XIII. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT, 


The District Board consists of 21 members, of whom five 
sre ex-officio members, six ate appointed by Government and 
ten are elected. The District Magistrate is ex-officio Chairman. 
Details of the income and expenditure of the Board during the 
last ten years will be found in the B Volume of statistics. Both 
have been largely inflated during the last few years on account of 
the Magra Hat drainage scheme. As explained in a previous 
chapter, this is a scheme which provides for the improvement of 
the sanitary and agricultural condition of a tract of 290 aquare 
miles in the Diamond Harbour subdivision, at an estimated 
cost of 21 lakhs, Government has contributed five lakhs, 
and has undertaken the maintenance charges, in return for any 
income derivable from the scheme, including tolls to be levied 
on the drainage channels, The remainder of the oost is being 
met by the District Board from loans granted by Government, 
which will be repaid when recoveries are made from the pro- 
prietors of lands benefited by the scheme. In addition to this 
undertaking, the Board hss guaranteed interest at the rate of 
4 per cent., up to a maximum of Rs, 38,000, on the Baraset- 
Basirhat Light Railway, and has taken a loan of Ra, 60,000 from 
Government for the construction of feeder roads to the line, 
Government has also contributed (in 1911-12) two lakhs towards 
a drainage project designed to improve a tract in the neighbour. 
hood of Baraset by opening up the Nawai and Sunthi rivers. 
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Exoluding the sums received from Government as a loan for 
the Magra Hat scheme, but including 


Tenn Income. grants from Provincial funds, the 
Rs. i i i 
Te 2 i ee ordinary income of the Board is over 
1907-08 .. 8,31,146 3 lakhs a year, as shown in the 
1908-09 .. 8,12,296 in. i i . waa 
1000 16  Sogingg Margin The income in 1911-12 war 
1910-11 "416072 Rs, 4,12,662, excluding the opening 


balance and including a sum of 
Rs. 1,40,000 received from Government for oivil works. The 
Board maintains ten dispensaries and aids twelve others. It 
also maintains 3 middle schools and gives grants-in-aid to 48 
middle, 66 upper primary, 1,032 lower primary and 110 other 
schools. The mileage of the roads kept up by it is :—metalled 
roads 179 miles, unmetalled roads 380 miles and village roads 
1,0424 miles. 

There are five Looal Boards, one having been constituted for cee 
each subdivision. ‘The Sadar Looal.Board is composed of 16°. 
members, that at Diamond Harbour bas 12 members, at Baraset 
10 members, at Basirhat 9 members, and at Barrackpore 7 
members, The Barrackpore and Bardset Local Boards are 
presided over by the local Subdivisional Officers, and the other 
three Boards have non-official Chairmen cleoted by the members. 
These bodies have charge of unmetalled roads, village roads and 
pounds, 

There are three unions in-the district, viz., Basudebpur in the yyrox 


Baraset subdivision and Commrr. 


I 
TERS. 


| Area in Pin Itinda and Jadurhati in the 

Union. aquare opulation, jrha ivisi 
non. Basirhat subdivision, the 
__________.__| area and population of 
Basudebpur —«.. 6 5,400 | which are shown in the 
Itinda wee 10 18,450 in, T inis- 
ee 1 ivozg | Margin. hey are adminis 


tered by Committees, each 
consisting of 9 members 
appointed by Government; they have charge of village roada 
and pounds within the Union, and receive fixed grants from the 
District Board for their maintenance. 

The district contains no less than 26 municipalities, the mowror 
inspection aud control of which occupy much of the District FATS. 
Officer’s time and energies, Their aggregate income in 1911-12 
was 104 lakhs (excluding the opening balances). The receipts 
have risen considerably of late years, mainly owing to the. large 
sums received from Government, either ss loans or grants, for 
carrying out drainage and water-supply schemes, and partly on 
account of revisions of the assessment and the imposition of fresh 
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rates and taxes, such as latrine rates in the oxtonded areas of 
Garden Reach and Tollygunge, lighting rates in Cossipur- 
Ohitpur and Maniktallah, and water rates in Tollygunge. ‘Che 
statement below gives at a glance the more salient facts rolat- 
ing to each municipality for tho year 1911-12. More detailed 
information will be found in the articles dealing with each town 
in the last chapter :— 


Number 
Yoar of | Number [Percentage jof Muni-} Incidence 
MONICIPALITY. establish-| of rate- to cipal of taxation 
ment, payers. {population|Commis- | por head, 
sionora. 


| zie | | Rs. a PY. 

Baduriu wel 1869 1,936 lal 12 0 6 7 
Baraset | 3869 1734 | 19°7 | 8s | 2139 
Barnagore ... ae 1869 3,976 15'3 49 111 9 
Barrackpore, North .,.! 1869 1,916 11:8 15 014 2 
Ditto, South ...| 1869 1,765 14°8 2 015 0 
Beruipur oe 1863 1,152 21°4 ft) 15 7 
Basirhat —... | 1869 2,604 13°6 15 067 
Bhatpara - + 1899 8,006 69 5 014 0 
Builge- Budge | 1900 2,098 | 116 9 | 116 1 
Cossipar-Chitpur my isso} gan [12-2 lo | 415 8 
Dum-Dum, North .. | 1870 904 17°99 9 1 410 
Ditto, South .. | 1876 1,776 13-7 9 i441 
Guiden Reach ve | 1897 3,956 88 12 2153 2 
Garulia bey ve | 1806 609 6-2 | 1U 141 
Gobardinga ve | L870 4,063 209 5 9 011 10 
Hiliebuhar ... v. | 1908 2,350 | 17°4 12 014 6 
Jaynager .. | 1869 1,527 16°5 12 012 S 
Kamarhati ... vee [1899 2,006 }11 12 114 
Moniktala ... v. | 1889 7,845 345 12 211 6 
Naibati ve | 2869 5,400 29°6 9 10 8 
Panibati.,. wea 1900 2,435 219 10 117 
Rajpur ve} 1876 2,291 19°7 18 012 2 
South Suburban . | 1869 6.302 22°4 10 10 2 
Taki Bh ve | 1869 959 184 9 07 2 
Titdgath =... we | 1896 | 1,614 36 10 | 015 9 
Tollygunge ... we {1902 33270 17°5 y 1387 

2 


The peroentage of rate-payers in Titagerh, Gaérulia and 
Bhatpara is the lowest in the Provinos, and the incidence of 
taxation in Cossipur-Chitpur is higher than in any other 
municipality, except Calcutta and the hill stations of Darjccling 
and Kurseong. 

The history of municipal government in the district is largely 
a record of the multiplication of municipalities in order to keep 
pace with the increase of population and the growing demand 
for better sanitation and oonservancy, more particularly in the 
Suburbs of Calcutta and in the mill towns along the Hooghly, 
The application of the term “Suburbs of Oaloutta” has varied 
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widely at different periods. By Act XXJ of 1857 the “Suburbs” 
were dofined to include all lands within the general limits of the 
Panchdnnagram estate, and they were further defined under the 
Bengal Municipal Act of 1876. They then included the present 
municipalites of Cossipur-Chitpur, Maniktalaé, Garden Reach, 
South Suburbs and Tollygunge, as well asso much of Caloutta 
as lies outside the limits of the “Old Town,” which is bounded 
by Lower Circular Road and Tolly’s Nullah. This unwieldy 
municipality, which was known as the Suburban Municipality, 
was split up into four parts in 1889. The “Added Area” and 
“ Fringe Area Wards” were added to Caloutta, and the muni- 
cipalities of Cossipur-Chitpur and Maniktalaé were created, the 
name of the North Suburban Municipality being at the same 
time changed to Barnagore. These deductions still left the 
South Suburban Municipality of unmanageable size, and accord- 
ingly, in 1897, the Gardon Reach Municipality, and, in 1901, the 
Tollygunge Municipality, were separated from it. The constitu- 
tion of the present South Suburban Municipality, therefore, dates 
from 1901. 

The following statement exhibits briefly the effect of these 
changes and also shows the changes which it has been necessary 
to make in the municipal government of the areas included in the 
Naihati and the North and South Barrackpore Municipalities ; 
the date entered after each municipality marks the year in which 
it was created. 


Oossipur-Ohitpur (1889), 
North Suburban ide Barnagore (1889). 
Kamarhati (1899). 
South Suburban. 
South Suburban sins Garden Reach (1897). 
Tollygunge (1901). 
North Barrackpore. 
Gérulia (1896). 
South Barrackpore, 
South Barrackpore __... Panihati (1900). 
Titagarh (1895). 
{ Bhat 


North Barrackpore ... } 


Naihati ... Bhatpara (1899). 


Halishahar (1903). 


Outside the suburban area the municipalities are still, toa 
groater or less extent, rural in character in that they include a 
cortain quantity of oultivated land. Asarule, they consist of a 
central urban area with outlying villages, interspersed with paddy 
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fields, that are grouped together for municipal purposes, but have 
little connection with each other or with the central area. The 
riverain tract, however, is, as stated in Chapter III, becoming 
increasingly populous, and in oonsequenco increasingly urban ; 
and the towns along it, more partioularly the mill towns, 
are in a transition stago. For example, the question of accom. 
modating the operatives who congregate in the neighbourhood 
of the mills, and the task of providing an adequate system of 
swator-supply, drainage and sanitation for an industrial population 
are the; chiof problems of their municipal administration. 
Much has already been done to meet these wants, but only with 
the help of loans and grants from Government (supplemented 
in some cases by funds raised locally), for the municipn) funds 
alono are inadequate to meet the expenditure necessary to provide 
a puro water-supply and an efficient drainage system. The 
following nine municipalities-now, possess a system of filtered 
water-supply :—Bhatpara, Cossipur-Ohitpur, South Dum-Dum, 
Garden Reach, Garulia, |Maniktalé, South Suburban, ‘Titagarh 
and Tollygunge, while the Naibati Municipality has taken up 
a scheme for the supply of filtered water from the Gauripur 
mills. The Bh&tpdéra, Garulia and Titagarh municipalities, it 
may te mentioned, were granted their supply from the local 
mills, free of cost, and, in introducing the system, incurred no 
expenditure except that of laying pipes and erecting hydrants. 
The following eight municipalities have undertaken comprehen- 
sive drainage schemes, und in most oases the work has been 
either partially or wholly completed :—Barnagore, Bhatpara, 
Budge-Budge, Bardset, Baruipur, Basirhat, Garulia and Tita- 
garh, The suburban municipalities of Cossipur-Ohitpur and 
Maniktala, and almost all the mill municipalities, have also done 
much to improvo the sanitation of éaefss within their respective 
areas, 

In conclusion, the following remarkg, illustrating the progress 
made by the municipalities in providing civic requirements, may be 
quoted from the Commissioner’s last Quinquennial Administration 
Report :—“ Most of the suburban and mill municipalities now 
provide an adequate supply of filtered water. In most of the 
municipalities there iv an efficiont system of conservancy, and 
tho principal roads are lighted. In some of them drainage worke 
have beon started, and in others are under consideration, In 
no case, however, are funds sufficient to carry out expensive 
sanitary improvements independently and without any aid 
from Government. In fact, most of the important and costly 
sanitary schemes have only been undertaken with the help of 
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loans, as well as of grants, supplemented in the case of the mill 
municipalites by substantial contributions from the mills. 

The efficiency of municipal administration is not confined by any 
means to mill and riparian munivipalities, where the Oommis- 
sioners consist of Europeans and Indians, the former generally 
preponderating. ‘l'here are many other municipalities which aro. 
extremely well managed entirely by Indian Comniissione:s, and 
I can certainly endorse the following remarks by the Magistrate 
of the 24-Parganas regarding these gentlemen :—~‘ They show 
a spirit of independence tempered usually with good sense and a 
disposition to consider advice and act upon it unless they can 
show that it is bad.’ ” 


LivTEnaey, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


EDUCATION, 


A foir indication of the extent to which education is diffused 
is afforded by the census statistics of literacy. The test of 
literacy is ability both.to read and write, with this further 
qualification, that a person is recorded as literate only if he 
can write aletter toa friend and read the answer to it; all 
persons who are unable to do this are entered in the consus 
schedules as illiterate. The total number of persons in the 
24-Parganas who came up to this standard in 1911 was 800,818, 
reprosenting 12 per cent. of the total population ; the only other 
district of Bengal in which the people are more advanced is 
Howrah, where the ratio is 14 per cent. There has been a 
decided advance since 1901, the proportion of literate males 
having rison from 20 to 22 per cent. and of literate females from 
13 to 17 per mille, The improvement {is the more noticeable 
because the test of literacy was stricter than in 1901, when no 
conditions were laid down as to ability to read and write a letter. 

Of the total number of literates, 222,203 are Hindus and 
72,844 are Musalmans, so that approximately there are three 
literate Hindus to evéry literate Musalmin, Taking the pro- 
portional figures, 25 por cent. of the Hindu males and 15 per 
cont. of the Musalman males are literate, the corresponding ratios 
for females being 23 and 4 per mille respectively. There is 
a great disparity between the figures for males and females, 
for whereas 281,510 males can read and write, only 19,308 
females can do so; in other words, the literate males outnumber 
the literate females in the proportion of 15 to 1. Education is 
nearly as general in the villages as in the towns, for 12 per cent. 
of the rural and 13 per cont. of the urban population are literate. 
Altogether 89,960 persons (38,528 males and 1,432 females) are 
able to read and write English, the ratio being 30 per mille in 
the case of males and 1 per mille in the case of females. 
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The number of pupils under instruction inoreased from FDvsa- 


52,000 in 1883-84 to 68,188 in 1892-93 and to 73,021 in 


TIONAL 
ATATIB- 
1900-01. In the next 704. 


docade there was a further 
increase of 38,927 or 46 
per cent., the returns of 
the Education Depart- 
ment for 1910-11 showing 
that there were 2,022 odu- 
cational institutions with 
106,948 scholars. Details 
of these schools and of 


Schools. Nain ber. ese 
High English ... 87 7,500 
Middle ,, aa 62 5,569 
Middle Vernacular 384 2,367 
Upper Primary ... 1381 8,490 
Lower _,, as 1,556 74,786 
Tochnical : 3 90 
Training ee 10 114 
Others fe 185 7,825 
Private oe 4 267 


their attendance are given 


in the marginal statement. 
Acoording to the returns of the Education Department, the 


number of male scholars in 1910-11 represented 49 per cont. of 
the male population of school-going age, the corresponding pro. 
portion for female scholars being 7 per cont. The school-going 
age, it may be explained, is 5 to 15 yoars, and the number of 
children of this aga is assumed to be equivalent to 15 per cent. 
of the population, but the census shows that in Bengal tho 
actual proportion of children aged 5+-15 is 27 per cent. for males 
and 25% por vont. for females. The real peroontage of school- 
going age is therefore much less than that shown -in the.depart- 
mental returas. 

Thirty sshools with 1,754 pupils are managed by Govern- 
ment, and three with 202 pupils by the District or Municipal 
Boards. The remainder are undor private management, and, 
of these, 1,755 with 92,630 pupils receive grants-in-aid either 
from Government or from the Jistrict or Municipal Boards, 
while 230 with 12,105 pupils are unaided. 

The following is a list of the high schools in the district Hiom 
with the number of pupils on the rolls on 3let March 1913:—  %#00%8 


Place. Pupils. | Place, Pupile. 
Managed by Government. ! Atded—contd, 

Bariset 248 | Baburu 222 
Barr ackpore 268 | Barisa “se 291 
Toki 290 | Barnagore (Victoria) 400 
Baruipur : 254 

Asded. Basirhat 481 

Behila “5 173 

Arbelia coe 185 | Bora) ve 155 
Arisdaha ++ { 281 | Budge-Budge (P.K,) 270 


Se Se ne a a ee ee SS a ee ee 
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Place. Pupils. Place, Pupils. 
Aided ~coneld, Unaided, 

Diamond Harbour ew. | 280 | Bawih ne ve | 288 
Gobardinga ‘is .. | 720 | Dhaukuris -_ ve | B48 
Gustia (K.N.) oF 140 | Garulia « | 148 
Halishahar 3 .. | 148 | KSmarhati (Bigar Dutt Free) 184 
Harinavi (A.8. 2 ose .. | 285 | Madirhit (Popular Acafleny)- 149 
Hatuganj (M. N. K,) .» | 281 | Majilpur 843 
Jaynagar er .» | 393 | Paikpara (North, Suburban) .. 167 
Mabeshtala aa vee 138 

Naibitt (Mahendra) +, 220 

Nirikeldanga (Georgo) ve | 295 Girls’ High English, 
Nawibganj (Sridhar) we | 142 

Nibadhai ». | 265 | Barrackpore (Boarding) a 86 
Panihati (Tar inath) we | 195 

Sarisa oss we | 190 

Sodepur oe | 126 

Vishnupur (Bishtupur) we | 181 
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CHAPTER XY. 


—— ee 


GAZETTEER. 


Achipur.—Village on the Hooghly, situated 15 miles south- 
weat of Alipore and 6 miles south-west of Budge-Budge, with 
which it is connected by the Orissa Trunk Road. The placo derives 
jts name from a Chinaman, referred to in old records as Atchew 
or Tong Achew, who was given a grant of land by Warren 
Hastings and started a sugar manufactory here. In 4 memorial 
which he submitted in 1781 to the Governor-General (Warren 
Hastings) and the members of the Supreme Council, he referred 
to the encouragement he had received by a grant of land, 
which he had cultivated with some success, and complained that 
hie Chinese labourers were being enticed away by Chinese 
deserters from the ships in Caloutta. A notice was thereupon 
issued stating that Atchew was under the protection of Govern- 
ment, and that the Board wished to grant every encouragement 
to the colony of Chineee under his direction, and were determined 
to afford him every support and assistance in detecting and 
bringing to condign punishment any ill-disposed persons who 
inveigled away the Chinese Jabourers in his employ, who 
were under indentures to him fora term of years. Atchew 
died shortly after this, as appears from a letter, dated 8th 
December 1783, from the Attorney to the East India Company 
stating that he had applied to the executor of Tong Aochew for 
the payment of a bond from the deceased to the Hon’ble 
Company.* On the 15th November 1804, we find an advertise. 
ment offering for sale “the estate of Atchepore, situated about 
6 miles below Budge-Budge, with all the buildings, stille, sugar 
mills and other fixtures”: the estate was said to consist of 650 
bighas held by “ pottah ” from the Burdwan Raj and paying rent 
of Rs. 45 per annum.t 

Achipur at this time contained 8 powder magazine, at which 
veesels proceeding to Calcutta were required to deposit all 
gunpowder on board, except 100 pounds, which they were allowed 
to keep in order to firo salutes or signals of distress. Whon 
outward bound, they oould take back the gunpowder so deposited. 


* Bengal, Past and Present, Vol. Ill (Jan.-March 1909), pp. 187-8. 
t Ibid, Vol. I (Oct. 1907), p. 204, 
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Severe penalties were prescribed for the breach of these regula- 
tions, which were laid down on the ground that “ the explosion 
of a large quantity of gunpowder on board of ships lying off 
the town might be attended with the most destructive conse- 
quences to the town, to the inhabitants thereof and to the 
shipping in the Port.’” 

The village contains the grave of its founder, a character- 
iatic horse-shoe shaped tomb. There is also a Chinese temple 
about a mile from the river. Its most noticeable features are a 
Chinese laver outside, a courtyard with walls covered with Chinese 
insoriptions, through which the shrine is approached, and a metal 
urn inside the latter, in which burning joss sticks are placed. 
The Chinese of Calcutta come here on pilgrimage every year 
about February, and use the temple for worship. There is also 
an sbandoned and ruinous bungalow in the village, which was 
formerly occupied by the Collector of the 24-Parganas; some of 
the floors are paved with Chinose marble. An inspection bunga- 
low of the Public Works Department is maintained here, and 
there is a post and telegraph office. 

Alipore.—H cadquarters of the district and a southorn suburb 
of Calcutta, It is part of the district for judicial and revenue 
purposes, but its municipal administration is under the Corpora- 
tion of Oaloutta, and it is policed by the Calcutta police. It 
forms a ward (No. 28) of Caloutta, and in 1911 had a population 
of 19,749 persone, of whom 291 were Kuropoans. The popula- 
tion has increased by 11$ per cent. sinco 1901, mainly owing 
to the influx of nowcomers to the Indian quarters, which has 
been stimulated by the extonsion of the electric tramway through 
it. It is also a popular place of residence for Europoans, and a 
numbor of new houses have sprung up recently, so that the old 
oun estate has become a European colony. The growth of 
population would have boon still greater had it not been for two 
opposing factors. In the first place das¢s lands have been acquired 
by Government, the Port Commissioners and the Caloutta 
Corporation, and largo areas have been oleared either by them or 
by private partics. In the second place, acquisitions made by 
the Fort Commissioners have practically depopulated the 
oxtonsive area lying between the Boat Canal and the Tollygunge 
Circular toad on the one side, and between Diamond Harbour 
Road and Tolly’s Nullah on the other. Partly on this account 
and partly on account of the large area ocoupied by Belvedere, the 
Zoological Gardens, and the gardens of the Agri-Hortioultural 


© Bengal, Past and Present, Vol. 1 (Oct. 1907), p, 153, 
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Society, Alipore is the most thinly populated ward in Caloutta, 
there being only 16 persons per acre. 

It contains the usual public offices of a district headquarters 
and a cantonment for native troops. The chief industrial con- 
cerns are the telegraph workshop, which in 1911 employed an 
average of 639 persons daily, and the Army Clothing Factory, 
in which there was a daily average of 380 operatives. The most 
interesting, and certainly the most imposing, building within its 
limits is Belvedere, which stands in extensive park-like grounds. 
Formerly a country house of Warren Hastings, it was purchasod 
in 1854 for the residence of Sir Frederick Halliday, the first 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and was subsequently greatly 
improved and. embellished by Sir Ashley Kden, Lieutenant. 
Governor of Bengal from 1877 to 1882. It continued to be the 
official residence of the Lieutenant-Governors till 1912, when 
that lino of able administrators.was ended by the appointment 
of a Governor, who took’ over Government House as his regi- 
dence. Since then it has remained vacant, but it has recently 
been decided to keep in it the exhibits presented to the Victoria 
Memorial Hall, until the latter is erected. At or noar the spot 
which is now the western entrance of Belvedore, on the Alipore 
Road, was fought the famous duel botween Warren Iastings 
and Philip Francis, in which the latter was wounded, ‘This 
duol is commemorated by Duel Lane, across the road, which 
leads to the Metcorological Observatory. No great distance 
away is Hastings House, tho favourite residence of the -great 
Governor-General, which was used as 2 guest-houso for distin- 
guished guests by the Government of India until the removal 
of the capital {to Dolhi. South of Uelvedere lie the gardens 
of the Agri-Hortioultural Society of; India, founded in 1820 
by ‘Dr. Carey, the famous Baptist missionary, and north of 
it arethe Zoological Gardens, which were opened by tho then 
Prince of Wales in 1876. 

Alipore Subdivision,—Sadar or headquarters subdivision, with 
an area of 1,164 square milos (of which 450 square miles are in the 
Sundarbans) and a population, according to the census of 1911, of 
756,348 persone, the density being 650 per square mile. There are 
approximately two Hindus to overy Musalman, the actual numbers 
being 502,745 and 240,979, respectively. These figures exclude 
the Suburbs of Caloutta, ie. the three municipalities of Cossipure 
Chitpur, Maniktala and Garden Reach, which actually form part 
of the subdivision, but are treated as a separate unit for census 
purposes; their area is 10 square miles and their population is 
147,240, the mean density being 23 persons per acre. 
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The subdivision is bounded on the north by the river 
Hooghly, tke city of Oaloutta and the Bardset subdivision, on the 
east by the Basirhat subdivision, on the south by the Diamond 
Harbour subdivision and the Bay of Bengal, and on the west by 
the river Hooghly. Taking the road from Alipore on the north 
to Jaynagar on the south as a dividing line, the western 
half is a low-lying tract with numerous marshes or bis. The 
eastern half is cut up by rivers, &/+d/3 and streams, which ensure 
better drainage, and there are fewer swamps, but in places the 
land is below high water level and the water is only kept out of 
the fields by high embankments. ‘I’o tho south there is a strip of 
the Sundarbans, about 50 miles long and 10 miles broad, which 
terminates in Bulcherry Island on the sea face. The greater 
portion of this Sundarbans country has been reclaimed and 
brought under cultivation, and consists of “‘Jots,’’ or blooks of land 
bounded by rivers aud crecks and» protectod from inundation by 
embankments. Owing to its isolation, the population of this tract 
is sparse, and the southern extremity is thick jungle tenanted 
only by wild animals. 

The Hooghly flows along the western boundary, and in the 
east of the subdivision the chief river is the Bidyadhari, which 
is connected with the Hooghly by Tolly’s Nullah. This river 
has a circuitous course, for it flows through the Basirhat subdivi- 
sion from east to west, turns south on entering this subdivision 
and then flows south-east, joining the Matla river just above 
Canning. ‘The Matla is now only large enough for river 
steamers, but at one time was navigable by sea-going vessels as 
far as Canning. ‘The Piali is a subsidiary river, about 20 
miles long, which connects the BidyAdhari with the Matla. Tho 
Bhangar Canal also connects the Bidyadhari at Kulti with the 
Baliaghaéta Canal at Bamanghata, and is the principal route 
for boats coming from Khulna and the eastern districts to 
Calcutta. 

The headquarters of the subdivision are at Aliporo, and 
there are eix towns, viz., Baruipur, Budge-Budge, Jaynegar, 
Rajpur, South Suburbs and Tollygunge, each of which is dealt 
with in a separate article. 

Baduria.—Town in the Basirhaét subdivision, situated on the 
right or west bank of the Ichamai or Jamuna river. It is most 
easily reached from either the Arbalia or Gopmehal stations of the 
Bardsat-Basirhat Light Railway, being connected with both by 
socond class roads. It is nine miles by river from Basirhat, from 
which place it can be visited in a steam launch. Maslandpur, a 
station on the Eastern Bongal State Railway, lies about 10 miles 
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to the north, but the road is fit for travelling on horseback or in 
8 bullock oart for only six months in the year, and in the rains 
is hardly passable. 

Baduria has a population, according to the census of 1911 
of 13,680 persons, of whom 7,536 are Hindus and 6,142 are 
Musalmans. It is the headquarters of a thana, and contains & 
dispensary, post and telegraph office, sub-registry office, and 
high school, The town forms a municipality, with an erea of 
12 square miles, which is divided into eight wards, viz., Baduria, 
Arbilia, Tarigunia, Magrathi, Pura, Khorgachi, Andarmanik, 
Magurkhéli and Paddarpur. The municipal income is raised by 
a tax on persons at the rate of 12 annas per hundred rupees of 
income, Government and other public buildings being assessed 
at 74 per cent. on their annual value. Latrine fees are also 
levied according to a prescribed scale, The water-supply is 
derived partly from tanks, but.mainly from the river Iohamati, 
which becomes brackish for a short time in the hot weather 
when the water is at its lowest. The line of drainage is from 
the river bank into the river and from the greater part of the 
town into a bi to tho west. Fivo regular markets are held 
in the town limits at Baduria, Arbalia, Pura, Taéragunia and 
Paddarpur; tho first threo are held daily, that at Taragunia on 
Mondays and ‘hursdays aud that at Paddarpur on Fridays and 
Sundays. 

The chief Aa days at lsaduria ure Tuosday and Friday. 
Sugar aud molasses are manufactured in the town, and a 
considerable trade is carried ou in those commodities and in jute, 
paddy and tobacov. An annual meda, the Barwari Paz, which 
lasts three days, is held in May. 

Baraset.—Heasiquarters of the subdivision of the same name, 
situated 14 miles north-east of Caloutta on the Baraset-Basirhat 
Light Railway and also on the Kastern Bengal State Railway, 
central section (from Dum-Dum Juuction). The population of 
the town, at the consus of 1911, was 8,790, of whom 5,017 were 
Hindus and 8,656 were Musalmans. ‘The population is not 
increasing approciably, for the number returned in 1901 was 8,634, 
At the two previous censuses of 1891 and 1881 it was 9,754 and 
10,588, respectively, but the deorease recorded in 1901 is probably 
to be attributed to the fact that in 1899 the area within municipal 
limite was reduced by the exclusion of some small outlying 
villages. ‘Iho town contains the usual Government buildings 
found in a subdivisions! headquarters, two munsifs’ courts, a 
sub-registry office, a dispensary, a post and telegraph office, and 
a Government high school, The sub-jail is a there-storeyed 
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building, popularly known as Vansittart Ville, and said to have 
been the country residence of Mr. Vansittart, a civil servant in 
the time of Warren Hastings. 

Bardset was constituted a municipality in 1869, and the area 
within municipal limits is 6} square miles, divided between 
"five wards, viz., North Bardset, South Bardset, Kazipara, Baman- 
mura and Badu. The municipal income is raised by means of a 
tax on persons at the rate of 13 annas per hundred rupeos of 
income, Government and other public buildings being assessed 
at 74 per cent. on their annual value. Latrino rates are levied 
at the rate of 7 per cent. on the annual value of holdings. There 
are three daily markets, one of which belongs to Government and 
is held in Baradsot, while the others are’ privately owned and are 
held in Kazipira and Badu. The water-supply is obtained from 
tanks and a few wells; one large tank in tho jail grounds is 
public property, and is reserved for {he supply of drinking water. 
Wards Nos. 1 and 2 are drained by artificial drains, which lead 
to the fields on the south. The other wards aro drained by tho 
Sunthi Nadi, an old creck which passes southward to join the 
Bidyadhari river near BhSugar. 

Baraset was formerly a place of greater importance than at 
present, In tho carly part of the nineteenth century it was the 
seat of a college for military cadets, which they entered on their 
arrival from Europe. On this account the town has boon called 
“the Sandhurst of Bengal.” From 1834 to 1861 it was the head- 
quarters of a district; one of the most distinguished of its District 
Officers was Sir Ashley [Eden, Lioutenant-Governor of Bengal 
from 1887 to 1892, who was Magistrate here in 1859-60. Some 
remains dating back to the eighteenth century may atill be soon 
about 4 miles to the north-east of the railway station. Here 
there is a large tank, called Madhumurali, which is said to havo 
beon excavated about 300 years ago by two merchant brothers 
named Madhu and Murali, To the north-west of the tank, a 
Mr. Louis Bonpaud, an indigo planter, is said to have had his 
factory, the site of which is marked by the remains of a large 
building overgrown with vegetation. On tho bank of the tank 
at its south-eastern corner there is a high pillar, the objoot of 
which is unknown; and at its south-western corner there is an 
octagonal summer-house, now falling into ruin, tho history of 
which is known. In his diary, Mackrabio (brother-in-law of 
Sir Philip Francis and Sheriff of Caloutta in 1776 at the time 
of Nuncomar’s exeoution) speaking of some card-playing at 
“ Barasutt ” in February 1776 writes :—‘ Noxt morning such of 
us as were not too fatigued to loave our mattresses rode or walked 
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to an octagon summer-house built upon an eminence by the late 
Mr. Lambert, who was the husband of Lady Hope. This 
is a pretty toy erected on an eminence and distant about 
a mile from Barasutt, with walks and flowering shrubs ond 
gardens. The ashes of that gentleman (for his body was burned 
by his particular direction) are deposited under the building.” 
Lady Hope was the widow of Sir William Hope, Bart., who 
perished in the Patna massacre in 1763, while she escaped to the 
Dutch factory. Her marriage to Mr. Lambert and the history 
of the latter are referred to as follows hy the Revd, W. K. 
Firminger :—“ On consulting the registers of St. John’s (Caloutta), 
I found this entry against 27th April 1764—‘ William Lambert 
and Lady Margaret Hope, widow.’ According to old custom, 
Lady Hope, although married to Mr. Lambert, elected still to be 
oalled by her higher social appellation, and on Ist February I 
find Mr. Lambert successfully. petitioning for a passage for 
‘Lady Hope’ on the Lord Elgin. Poor Lambert had appar- 
ently, like most Caloutta men of his time, many a painful loss 
of fortune. THe ontered the Company’s service about 1760, and 
from 1763 to 1766 was Military Paymaster-General; then came 
a redistribution of offices, and our friend, married to a lady of 
consequence and blessed with a family, was suddenly left 
deprived of the bulk of his fortune, and also with a most incon- 
veniont amount of unsold timber, which he had provided for the 
purpose of securing the new Fort William from river enoroach- 
ments, At this time he seems to have fallen into discredit on 
the score of his acoounts. Ihave traced him through several 
appointments. He was but a mere factor in Ootobor 1766; in 
January of 1767 he was clerk of the Court of Requests, and I have 
traced the name in the records of the ‘Court of Outchery.’ In 
1768, as we have seen, he sent his wife home. I can trace him 
fourth on the Murshidabad Council of Revenue in 1771, and I 
find his signature as a member of the Board of Inspection in the 
old Collectorate records of Chittagong. On 6th February he 
was appointed Ohief at Daocoa, but on the resignation of President 
Cartier he was given a place on the Council at Oaloutta. He 
remained at Dacca till August, and then removed to Murshidabad, 
‘that place so much superior in point of climate’: thence he 
came to Calcutta. In 1774 he became Chief at Dinajpur, and 
there he died on 18th September, ‘at 8 4.m., after nine days’ 
illness’, Surely this old octagon has a pathetic love story to 
tellus, Think of what Lady Hope must have passed through 
in the troubles of 1768, and of poor Lambert, after his long 
separation from his wife, asking nothing more than that 
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his ashes might be buried beneath the dear old octagon at 
Bardset.””* 

In conclusion it may be noted that in 1774 “the house and 
garden of Bardset” were advertisod for sale by auction as one 
of several houses belonging to the East India Company. The 
advertisement desoriber the property as follows: —‘‘ An upper- 
roomed house, part puccw and part cutcha, contains four bed- 
chambers, two back-stairs, two halls and verandah, a great atair- 
case to the south. A new cutcha detached building, consisting of 
& cook-room, bath-room, «nd bake-house with a stable at some 
distanoe from the house, built of posts and a straw chupper, very 
large and oommodious, sufficient for four carriages and four and 
twenty horses. A garden surrounded with railing, and a ditch 
and 6 tank, and a vory extensive avenue in front, which leads to 
the public road, Containing in all about 27 beeghas and 19 
cottahs,”’t 

At Kazipira, a suburb of the town, a large fair, which lasts 
three days, is held every year towarde the ond of December in 
honour of a Muhammad an Pir or saint, called Pir Ekdil Sahib, 
of whom the following legend is told: — 

There lived a king named Shah Nil, who was married to Ashik 
Niirl, but had no children. One morning the female sweoper 
absented herself; and on boing sent for, she refused to come 
before dinner, on the plea that by going early to Court she 
invariably had to see the faves of childless persons the first thing 
in the morning, which was an-unlucky;omen. The queen, struck 
by this remark, set out on a pilgrimage, in the hope that thereby 
she might obtain a child by the grace of God, and visited Mecoa 
and other holy places, After thirty-six years of prayer an 
anugol appeared to her, and having tried her faith in various 
ways promised her a child for two-and-a-half days. The queen 
returned home, and in duc time gave birth to a son, whivh after 
two-and-a-half days was carried away by the angel, who took 
the shape of a fox, The child was brought up in the house of 
one Mulla ‘lar, and when he was about eight years of age came 
to Anarpur (the pargana oontaining Bardset) riding on a tiger, 
which he could transform into a sheep at will, He crossed 
the Ganges on his stick, and came first to the village of Berua, 
whore he planted his stick as a sign that he had entered into 
possession of the country assigned to him, Thestick immediately 
grew into a thicket of bamboos. The boy thon sssumed the form 


® Bengal, Past and Present, Volume 13, No. 2 (October 1908), pp. 630-11. 
Seo also Voluine I, pp. 202-3, and Volume II, pp. 261-2. 
Tt Notes on the History of Midnapore (1876) by J. C. Price. 
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of a fullegrown man, and proceeded to the house of one Ohand 
Khan, of Sri Krishnapur, a landholder of Anarpur, and begged 
ameal. Nur Khan, Chand Khan’s brother, refused to feed an 
able-bodied man, and told him to go and work at the mosque 
he was building. Jn proof of his supernatural powers, he lifted 
a block of stone of fifteen hundredweights up to the mosque, 
and miraculously prevented any bricks being laid onit. Tho 
mosque remained unfinished, and has furnished a proverb to the 
people, who call an incomplete undertaking a ‘Chand Khan’s 
mosque.’ After this, the stranger vanished. Again assuming 
the form of a boy, he called himself Dil Muhammad, and joined 
some cowhords. After working various miracles, he went to live 
with one Chhuti Miyan of Kazipara und tended his cattle. Somo- 
times he would ill-treat the cattle, and when the owners came out 
to punish him he transformed them into tigers and bears. On one 
occasion his cattle ate up a standing crop of paddy belonging to 
one Kumar Shah, who complained to the headman of the 
village. An officer was accordingly sent to ingnire into the 
matter, but he found the crops in this ficld better than any other 
in the neighbourhood. Upon his dexth a mosque was erected 
over his remains, and the fair is held at his tumb every year. 
About three hundred acres of rent-free land belong to the 
descendants of Chhuti Miyan for the service of the mosque. 
Baraset Subdivision.—Subdivision in the north of the 
district with an area of 275 square miles and a population, 
according to the census ot 1911, of 292,741 persons, tho density 
being no less than 1,065 per square mile. The Muysalmans 
predeminate in the population, numbering 170,476, while the 
Tlindus number 121,478, The subdivision is bounded on the 
north by the Karnaghat subdivision of the Nadia district and 
the Bang&on subdivision of Jessore, on the east by the Basirhat 
subdivision, on the south by thana Haroa of the Basirhat 
gubdivision and thana Bhangar of the Sader subdivision, and 
on the west by the Harrackpore subdivision, There is no 
continuous natural boundary on any side except the south, where 
the Bidyadhari river forms the boundary line for a considerable 
distance. Tho subdivision is a little over 20 miles in length and 
15 miles in breadth at the longest and broadest parts, and in 
shape resombles a square, except for a slight elongation in the 
south, which constitutes the Rajaérhat out;ost. It forms an 
unbroken alluvial plain, studded closely with village sites enclosed 
by orchards or with scattered clumps of trees, ‘Ihe land slopes 
here and there into low swamps or di/s, some of which cover 
a fairly large area. Except in the extreme south these die are 
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mostly cultivated with winter rice, but some of them are so much 
waterlogged as to be unoultivable, and in years of early and 
heavy rainfall may have to remain altogether uncultivated. In 
the south the bile are flooded with salt water coming from the 
Bidyadhari, which is a tidal river, or overflowing from the 
Dh&pa or Salt Water Lake, which is connected with them by 
soveral kidis. Such dis, though of little or no use to agriculture, 
constitute valuable fisheries. The country is traversed from the 
south-west to the north-east by the central section of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway (to which the Caloutta-Jessore road runs 
parallel) and from west to east through its centre by the Baraset- 
Basirhat Light Railway (opened in 1904). The only navigable 
water routes are the Bidyadhari river, and a branch of it that 
runs north past Baliaghadta, an important grain mart on the 
Baraset-Basirhat Light Railway. There are several other rivers, 
guch as the Jamuna (or Jabuna), Nawai, Sunthi, Padda and 
Gobindakhali, of which the Jamuna alone has a current through- 
out the year and the appearance of a river. The others have 
silted up and become dead channels. The beds of the Padda, 
which must once have been a large river, of the Gobindkhali and 
the northern portions of the Nawdi and Sunthi have heen 
*bunded’ up, te, blocked by dams or embankments, and trans- 
formed into tanks or brought under cultivation. The subdivision 
contains two towns, viz., Bardset, its headquarters, and Gobar- 
danga. 

Barnagore or Baranagar.—Town in the Barrackpore sub- 
division, situated on the Hooghly, 6 milea north of Caloutta, 
immediately north of Oossipur-Chitpur and south of Kaméarhati. 
Its population in 1911 was 25,895, of whom 19,891 were Hindus 
and 5,792 were Musalmans. It originally formed part of the 
North Suburban municipality, which was partitioned in 1889, 
part being constituted tho Cossipur-Chitpur municipality, while 
the remainder had its name changed to Barnagore. Ten years 
later the northern portion of Barnagore was detached and formed 
into the Kaémarhati municipality, The area of the municipality 
as now constituted is about 34 square miles, and it is divided into 
four wards, viz.—~(1) South Barnagore, (2) North Barnagore, (8) 
Dakhineswar and Ban Hugli, and (4) Palpara, Naopira, Sainti 
and Nainin. The municipal income is raised by means of a rate 
on holdings at 63 per cent. on their annual value; latrine rates 
are also levied according to a prescribed scale. The water-supply 
is derived partly from the river Hooghly and partly from tanks 
and wells. There are over 1,000 tanks in the municipal area, of 
which only a fifth have wholesome water; one tank, in 
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Dakhineswar, is municipal! property and is reserved for 
drinking water. The northern part of the town drains into the 
Dantia Khal, which forms part of the boundary between 
Barnagore and Kaméarhati, and so passes into the Salt Lakes, 
The southern part drains eastwards into the paddy fields about 
Naopara; and the river bank naturally, drains into the Hooghly. 
There is no public dispensary in the town, which is served by the 
North Suburban Hospital at Oossipur and the Sagar Dutt 
Hospital at Kamarhati. 

Barnagore is said to have been originally a Portuguese 
settlement, but it afterwards became the seat of a {Dutoh factory 
(the history of which is given in Chapter IJ), and during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century Dutch vessels anchored 
here on their way up to Chinsura. Old Dutch tiles of artistio 
design are still fonnd in some of the buildings in the neighbour- 
hood. ‘Tieffentaller states that..Barnagoro was famous for its 
bafta cloths, and Prico in hig Observations says that the cloth 
manufactories there determined Charnock to choose Caloutta as the 
site of the English settlement. The town was ceded to the 
British by the Duch Government in 1795, and the lands are com- 
prised in the Barnagore Government estate, which is contiguous 
to the Panchannaégram ostate. The place used to bea favourite 
pleasure resort for European residents of Caleutta, but it is now a 
busy industrial centre and contains two of the largest jute mills 
on the Hooghly, while large quantities of oil are manufac. 
tured for export to Europe. The two mills in question are the 
Barnagore North and South Jute Mills, which in 1911 employed 
a daily averago of 2,798 and 3,350 hands respectively : the 
Barnagore Branch Jute Mill, with 1,422 operatives, is in 
Baliaghata. The town is the headquarters of a thana and has a 
bench of Honorary Magistrates and a high school (the Victoria 
High School). A mela, the Panchu Charak meda, is held annually 
in April or May at Palpéra. The name of the town is a corrup- 
tion of Vardhanazar. 

Barrackpore.— Headquarters of the subdivision of the same 
name, situated on the Hooghly, 14 miles north of Sealdah by 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and 16 miles from Govern- 
ment House, Calcutta, by road. The population in 1911 was 
89,452. The town is comprised within two municipalities, viz., 
North Barrackpore, which has 11,847 inhabitants, and South 
Barrackpore with 27,605 inhabitants. The latter figure includes 
the population of the Barrackpore Cantonment, vis, 11,486, 
There is a considerable European community owing partly to the 
presence of British troops and partly to the fact that Barrackpore 
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is a favourite place of residence for Europeans; altogother, 
1,204 Christians were enumerated in South Barraokpore in 1911, 
of whom 839 wore resident in the Cantonment. The military 
force stationed here consists of a battery of the Royal Field 
Artillery, a detachment of a British Infantry rogimont (at present 
4 companies) and a regimont of Native Infantry. 

To the south of the Cantonment is Barrackpore Park, a large 
park, in which a golf ccurse of 18 holes has been laid out. 
Within it are the tomb of Lady Canning, the wife of the Viceroy, 
who died of a fever cuntracted in the Tarai when travolling down 
from Darjecling, and tiovcrnment House, the suburban residence 
of the Governor of Beugal and the country house of the Viceroys 
of India until the capital was removed to Delhi in 1912. 
The house appears to have boon originally the residence of the 
Commander-in-Chief and was..takon over by the Marquess 
Wellesley in virtue of his appointment as Captain-General and 
Oommander-in-Chief of the forces in 1801. It is referred to as 
follows in Colonel Malleson’s Life of the Marquees Wellesley 
(1889) :—“ Lord Wollesloy bad taken over, on his appointment 
a8 Oaptain-General, tle residence herctofore allotted to the 
Commander-in-Chicf. That residence was neithor large enough 
nor commodious enough for. the lodgment of the Ctovernor- 
General of India and hie suite. Yet. it was desirable that one 
engaged in the arduous duty of governing India should possess 
& place in the country to which he could occasionally retire for 
reat and recreation. No locality appeared to the Marquess to be 
sp well suited for such a purpose as the park at Barrackpore. 
It is the only piece of enclosed ground in India that hes any 
regemblance to an English park. No sound from tho outer world 
reaches the palatial residence. Tho majestic Hooghly flows 
calmly on one side, its surfaco gay with oraft of varied shapes. 
On the other were magnificent trees, undulating grounds and a 
fine garden. Successive Governors-General have found there a 
placo of real solace after the cares of Calcutta The wife of ono 
of the noblest of them, tho courageous and high-minded Lady 
Canning, loved it so much that, when she died in India, her 
remains were transferred to the spot on which, when living, sho 
delighted to sit and gaze at the river flowing beneath her. In 
this park Lord Wellesley designed to build a residence worthy of 
the representative of England’s power in the East. He had the 
plans made and the estimates prepared. The buililers were about 
to commence their work, when the Court of Directors, delighted 
to thwart bim, forbade him to proceed, The work, in the style 
in which it was intended, was therefore abandoned,” 
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The name of the town is due to the fact that troops have been 
stationed here since 1772. The Indian name for it is Chanak, 
which is somctimos said to be derived from the circumstance of 
Job Oharnock having a country house here. There appears, 
however, to be no authority for this derivation, for the 
name dates back to «4 time anterior te Charnook. It may 
almost certainly be identified with the village of ‘ Tsjannok” 
entered in Van den Broucke’s map of 1660 and roferred to by 
him as “the small town of Tsjannock,”’ which his account shows 
was situated midway between “Cangnorre’”’ and “ Barrenger,” 
ie., Kankinara and Barnagore. Historically the place is interost- 
ing asthe soeno of two mutinies of the Bengal Army (in 1824 
and 1857), which have already been described in Chapter II, 

The South Berrackpore Municipality was constituted in 
1869, but its aren has been curtailed by tho separation of tho 
Titagarh Municipality in 1895 and of the Panihati Municipality 
in 1900. Much of what is generally called Barrackpore, includ. 
ing the railway station. Government Tlouse and the Park, is 
comprised in Ward No. II (Chanak or Barrackporo) of this munici- 
pality. The municipal income is raised by means of a rate on 
holdings in Musalmanpara Ward (ot 5 per cent, of their annual 
value) and a tax on persons in the othor wards; the latter is 
assessed at 12 annas on every hundred rupeos of income, Govern- 
ment and other public buildings being assessed at 7 per cent. of 
their annual value. Latrine fees are also levied at 6 per cent, on 
the annual value of holdings. The municipal office is at Khardah, 
where the municipality maintains a dispensary for out patients, 
Ao account of this village, which forms a separate ward, will bo 
givon later in this chapter. Thero is also a fine hospital within 
municipal limits, the Bholé Nath Bose Hospital, which treats 
both in-patients and outepatients, and is maintained partly by 
endowments and partly by contributions from various public 
bodies, Tho chief educational institution is the Government 
high school ; there is also a girls’ high school. 

The North Barrackpore Municipality was also constituted in 
1869 and formerly included Garulia, which was formed into 
separate municipality in 1896. It has an area of 54 square 
miles and is divided into ten wards, viz., NoApara, Iohapur (two 
wards), Naw&bganj (three wards), Palta, Dhitara, Manirampur 
and Ganti, The muniocipsl office is at Nawabganj, the residence 
of the Mandal family of zamindérs; Tho Caloutta water-works 
arein the Palta ward of this municipality, which, however, 
derives no immediate benefit from them, There is a Govern- 
meut rifle factory at Ichdpur, Tho municipality maintains two 
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dispensaries for out-patients, situated at Palta and Manirampur. 
At Nawabganj there is a high school, and two daily markets, 
one municipal and the other private. Two annual me/&s are 
held here, the Jhulan in August, which lasts 6 days, and 
the Gostéstami in November, which lasts one day. Two 
main roads run through the municipality and are maintained 
by the District Board, viz, the Grand Trunk Road from 
Caloutta, which crosses the Hooghly at Palta, and the road 
to Kanchrapara, which takes off the Grand Trunk Road at 
Barrackpore. 

The Cantonment is bounded on the south by the river 
Hooghly and the Barrackpore Park (in South Barrackpore), 
on the north and west by North Barrackpore and on tho 
south by South Barrackpore. It derives its water-supply from 
the Palta water-works and is served by tho Cantonment 
dispensary. 

Barrackpore Subdivision.—Subdivision in the north-west 
of the district, with an area of 190 square miles and a population, 
according to the census of 1911, of 292,524 persons, the density 
being 1,540 p:r square mile, ‘Lhe population is increasing at a 
remarkably rapid rate owing to the development of the mill towns 
and the immigration of operatives, the growth since 1901 being no 
less than 42 percent, The subdivision, which was formed in 1904 
from portions of the Sadar and Baraset subdivisions, is a narrow 
strip of land bounded on the west by tho river Hooghly. The 
northern boundary is marked by the Bagher Khal, a oreek flowing 
into the Hooghly, which separates it from the Nadia district. 
On the east lies the Baraset subdivision, the boundary being 
marked for some distanco by the Nawai Nadi, viz. from the 
Bariati bi7 to the south-eastern extremity of the subdivision. 
On the south lie the municipalities of Cossipur-Chitpur and 
Maniktala, and the Salt Lakes, two square miles of the latter being 
included in the subdivision. There are no rivers of importance 
in the subdivision, but there are numerous Ahd/e connecting the 
Hooghly with the low-lying country to the east. The land along 
the Hooghly is higher than that to the east, and the tendency is 
for the depressed inland basins to become more and more 
waterlogged as the khdis get silted up. The same tendency is 
noticeable in the case of the low-lying land to the south, whioh 
is connected by Ahd/e with the Salt Lakes. The bank of the 
Hooghly is lined with mills, which provide employment for a 
large industrial population. ‘There are twelve towns, all lying 
in the riverain strip of land, viz., proceeding from north to south, 
Hialishahar, Naibati, Bhatpara, Garulia, North Barrackpore, 
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South Barrackpore, Titagarh, Panihati, Kamarhati, Barnagore, 
North Dum-Dum and South Dum-Dum. There are cantonments 
at Dum-Dum and Barrackpore, a Government ammunition 
factory at Dum-Dum and a Government rifle factory at 
Ichapur, 

Baruipur.—Town in the Sadar subdivision, situated on the 
banks of the Adi Ganga (an old channel of the Ganges now 
almost entirely silted up), 15 miles south of Calcutta, with which 
it is connected by the main line of the southern section of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway and by the main road to Kulpi, 
which runs through the town. Its population in 1911 was 6,376, 
of whom 5,724 were Hindus, It is the headquarters of a thana 
and containa three Munsifs’ Courts, a sub-registry office, a Bench 
of Honorary Magistrates, a high school, a dispensary for 
out-patients (maintained by the municipality), and a post and 
telegraph station. It is a mission station of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, which ereoted a large church here in 
1846. 

Baruipur was constituted a municipality in 1869, the area 
within municipal limits being 2 square miles. There are six 
wards, viz., Baruipur, Mandalpara,, Brahmanpara, Kamarpara, 
Bazar and Sasan, The municipal income is raised by means of 
a tax of persons at therate of Re. 1 per hundred rupees of income, 
Government and other public buildings being assessed at the rate 
of 74 per cent. of their annual value. Latrine fees are also levied 
at the rate of 3 per cent, on the annual value of holdings. The 
water-supply is derived almost entirely from tanks. The town 
drains eastward into a ds. ‘There is a daily bazar in the 
Baruipur ward, and a /dé is held on Sundays and Wednesdays. 
Two melds are held every year, the Ras Jatra in November or 
December and the Rath Jatra in June or July. There are no 
local industries of any importance except pdm cultivation and 
fruit-growing. 

The name of the place is derived from the extensive oultiva- 
tion of tho former by the Barui caste; in old records it appears 
under the corrupted form of Barrypore. Indigo was formerly 
manufactured, as appears from a statement in the Gazette of 
16th January 1794, which sets forth—“ We understand that 
the best indigo delivered on contract for the last year has been 
manufactured by Messrs. Wm. and Thos, Scott of Ghazipore and 
by Mr. Gwilt of Barrypore.” In the early part of the 19th 
century it was the headquarters of the Salt Department in the 
24-Parganas, and a Salt Agent and Medical Officer were 
stationed there. It was also the headquarters of a subdivision 
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of the same name from 1858 to 1883, when it was amalgamated 
with the Sadar subdivision. 

Basirhat —Ueadquarters of the subdivision of tho same name, 
situated on the right bank of tne Ichamati or Jamuna river in the 
north-east of thedistrict. It is 27 miles from Baraset, with which 
it is connected by the Haraset-Bisirhat Light Railway, 66 miles 
from Kidderpore vid the Chitpnr and Bhangar Canals and 84 
miles from Alipore cié Canning. Its population in 1911 was 
18,331, of whom 11,202 are Hindus and 7,129 are Musalmans. 
It contains tho usual public offices found at a subdivisional 
headquarters, two Munsif’s Courts, a sub-registry office, disponsary 
and high school. ‘the municipality covors an area of 104 square 
miles, divided into 10 wards, viz., Dalchita, Nalkora, Dandirhat, 
Sauipala, Basirhat, Harishpur, Mirzapur, Jaérakpur, ‘Tantra and 
Bhabla. All obtain their water-supply partly from tanks and 
partly from tho Jamunu or Ichdmati river, which becomes 
brackish in the hot weather. The greater part of the town draius 
into bis lying to tho south, and tho rivorsiio into tho river. 
There is an aunuel meld, the Baruni me/d, held in March or April, 
which lasts a week. Some gur-and sugar are manufactured, but 
otherwise it has no industries of any importance. 

There is one building of archeological interest in the town —the 
mosque known as tio Salik mosque. [consists ofa hall measuring 
36 feet by 24 feet, with two carved stone pillars, 8 feet high, 
supporting tho roof; the latter has six domes arranged in two rows. 
The mosque is popularly reputed to haye boen built by one Ala-ud- 
din in the year 1305A.D., but an insoription over tho central 
mihrab shows thatit was erected by one Ulugh Majlis-i-Agam in 
1466-67 A.D, The insoription is in Arabic, writton in Tughra 
characters, and its translation is as follows :—“ No God is there but 
He, and Muhummad is His Prophot. This mosque was built by 
the great and liberal Majlis, Ulugh Majlis-i-Azam—muy bis great- 
ness be perpotuated—in the year 871.’* An inscription‘on a 
moquo at Pandua in the Hooghly district shows that it was built 
by the same person in 1477 A.J). during the reign of Yusuf 
Shah.t 

Basirhat Subdivision.—Subdivision in the north-east of the 
district, with an area of 1,922 square miles and a population, 
according to the census of 1911, of 429,476 persons, the density 
being 223 per square mile, ‘Ihe smallness of tho latter figure is 
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due to the large area included in the Sundarbans, for tho average 
is 1,267 in the Haroa thana, 1,985 in the Basirhat thana and 904 
in the Baduria thana ; it falls, however, to 74 per square mile in 
the Hasauabad thana, which is mainly Sundarbans country 
and, with an area of 1,620 equare miles, accounts for more than 
four-fifths of the subdivision, hore are ten Musalmans to 
every oleven Hindus, the actual figures being 203,102 and 
221,231 respeotivoly. 

‘he subdivision is bounded on the north by tho district of 
Joss ore, on the east by tho district of Khulna, on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal and on the west. by the Sadar and Bardsot sub- 
divisions. ‘The north aud west consist of alluvial land, which is 
fairly well raised; on the south and east, where the delta is in a 
less advanced stage of growth, there is a network of tidal crooks 
winding their way to the sea through numerous islands and 
morasses. Altogether 1,584 square miles are included in the 
Sundarbans, the northern fringe of which has been reclaimed, or 
partially reclaimed, and is sparsely inhabited by cultivators whose 
huts may be scen dotted about the dégas, as the reclaimed lands 
aro called. ‘Tho principal river is tho Ichamati or Jamuna. 
There are three towns, viz., Basirhat (the headquartors), Baduria 
and ‘Taki. 

Bhatpara.— ‘Town in the Barackpore subdivision, situated on 
the bauk of the Hooghly, 22 miles north of Caloutta by the 
Kastorn Bongal State Railway, the station being at Kankindra 
The population of the town in 1911 was 50,414. I[t has grown 
oxtremely rapidly owing to tlie labour attracted by the mills, the 
figures for previous consuses being 21,540 in 1901, 14,135 in 
1891 and 10,239 in 1881; in other words, the numbor of 
inhabitants has more than doubled in the last ten years and has 
increased nearly four-fold in 20, and five-fold in 30 years. Four 
towns only in Bengal, viz., Caloutta, Howrah, Dacca and 
Maniktala, have a larger population. 

The town was formerly included in the Naihati municipality, 
but in 1899 the portion lying south of Mukhtiapur Khal, which 
constituted two wards of Naihati, were detached and formed, 
with the addition of Kankinara, into the Bh&tpdra municipality. 
Tho area within municipal limits (3 square miles) is about five 
miles long and half a mile broad, and is divided into three wards, 
viz., (1) Bhatp&ra, (2) Mulajor, Athpur and Jagatdal, and (3) 
Kankindra. Tho municipal income is raised by means of a rate 
on holdings assessed at 6 per cont. on thoir annual value; latrine 
fees aro also levied at the rate of 5 por cent. on the annual value 
of holdings. 
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Bhatpara was formerly a seat of Sanskrit learning renowned 
for its tols. The tole, at 
which pupils are educated 
opera-| and fed free of cost, still 
tives. | exist, though in diminished 
numbers, and the pandits 

Athpur ... | Auckland jute mill... }2,494 | of Bhatpdra have a high 
Bint” | Ramos atte 1807 | opato. as gurus and 
Noe 2 ; autborities on the Vedas, 

ee jute mill, /3,683 | Tt is no longer, however, a 

Ditto — ditto, |1,175| quiet place in which a 

2,98 | Fecluse can find a cons 
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mil - Pe pee genial home, but a busy 
iddie itto a. { 4, * ° . 
Jagatdal.. | Lower ditto _do, | 2,685 industrial centre , with 
Fort Gloster jate mill...{ 312] geveral mills, situated 
Alliance itto ... {8,002 D s * 
aos acide ditto “oh8%0 chiefly in Kankinara and 


Jagatdal, The marginal 
statement shows the mills 
at work and the average daily number of operatives omployed 
in each in 1911, the aggregate being 27,160, 

In Jagatdal the lines of two moats and two large tanks are 
reputed to be the remains of a fort erected by Pratapaditya in 
the sixteenth century. 

Budge-Budge.—Town in the Sadar subdivision, situated on 
the bank of the Hoogtly, Jt is the terminus of a branch line 
of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 16 miles long (from 
Sealdah), and is 10 miles from Alipore by road; the steamers of 
Messrs. Hoare, Miller & Oo., plying betwoen Armenian Ghat 
and Uluberia, call here, the distance from Oaloutta by river 
being about 15 miles. The population of the town in 1911 was 
17,982, 

Budge-Budge formerly contained a fort, which was captured 
by Clive in his advance on Oaloutta in December 1756: an account 
of its capture will be found in Chapter II. The fort ceased to 
exist in 1793, as appears from the Gazette of 7th March in that 
year, which notified its abandonment and dismantling. Orders 
were issued thaf all the guns and stores were to be removed to 
Fort William, that the buildings and lands belonging to the 
East India Oompany were to be handed over to the Board of 
Revenue, and that all military expenditure on account of Budge- 
Budge was to cease. An advertisement also appears in the 
Gazette of the 28rd May, stating that these lands would be sold 
on 10th June. ‘The only remains of the fort now visible are two 
moats, called the inner and outer moats. The former is still quite 
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distinct, and contains water for most of the year, enclosing an 
island ; the latter is partly distinguishable, 

The town was constituted a municipality in 1900. The 
municipal income is raised by means of a rate on holdings assessed 
at 74 per cent. on their annual value; latrine fees are also 
levied at the same rate, The drainage of the town is a difficult 
problem, as its site is tow and water lodges throughout the rains. 
Most of the buildings are on artificially raised ground, and the 
pits from which the earth was dug to make their sites are filled 
with water and rank vegetation. There is asystem of drainage 
by means of oulverts and drains under the roads and railway 
embankment, which have sluices where they open into the 
river; but the land inside the embanked river face is so 
low that it cannot be satisfactorily drained without prohibitive 
expense. 

Budge-Budge is the headquarters of a thana and has a 
Bench of Honorary Magistrates, a high school and a charitable 
dispensary maintained by the municipality. It is the oil depdt of 
Osloutta, at which ships laden with oil discharge, Several 
large firms have oil depéts here, the oil being pumpod from 
tank steamers into huge circular iron tanks and distributed over 
the country by rail in tank trucks, The town also contains a 
cotton mill and two large jute mills, The former is the Empress 
of India cotton mill, which in 1911 employed on the average 677 
hands daily ; the latter are the Budge-Budgo jute mill, in which 
the average was 6,942, and the Albion jute mill, in which the 
average was 3,251. 

Canning.—A village, also known as Matla, Uanning ‘own 
and Port Canning, in the Sadar subdivision, situated on the Matla 
river. It is the terminus of a branch of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, 23 miles south-east of Sealdah, and is 32 miles 
from Alipore by river, of4 Tolly’s Nullah and the Bidyadhari. It 
may conveniently be visited in a steam-launch by the latter 
route as the first stage in a tour including Taki, Basirhat and 
' Baduria, ‘Che village occupies a tongue of land, on the north 
of which flows the Bidyddhari. This river receives the waters of the 
Athaérabanka and Karatoya, the united stream forming the Matla, 
which flows past the south of the village on its way to the sea. 
The village is the headquarters of a thana known as the Matla 
thana, and contains a sub-regisiry office, a post and telegraph 
office and a charitable dispensary, 

The place is called after Lord Canning, during whose 
vice-royalty an attempt was made to establish a port here, 
though, according to Marshman, he “ treated the whole project 
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with supreme contempt.” For mauy years before this fears 
had been entertained that tho Hooghly was deteriorating, 
and in 1863 the Ohamber of Commerce represented to Govern- 
ment the danger of the navigable channels closing and the 
necessity of establishing a port on the Matla, which should 
be connected with Oaloutta by a railway or canal, Lord 
Dalhousie’s Government took the preoaution of acquiring land 
for the proposed port, and in 1853 purchased lot No. 54 of 
the Sundarbans grants from the grantee for Rs. 11,000; this 
lot had an area of 25,000 dtghas, or 8,000 acres, of which one- 
seventh was under cultivation, the remainder being unoleared 
jungle. In an adjoining lot, which lapsed to Government, 
an area of 650 acres was reserved for a site on which 
to build a town, and plans for laying it out were drawn 
up. In 1862 a municipality was constituted, and next 
year Government made over to the Municipal Commissioners 
its proprietary rights in the land, roserving to itself, however, 
the right to take up any land that might be required for 
public purposes, ¢g., for a railway station, public offices, eto. 
The cost of laying out and draining the town, constructing roads 
and protecting the river frontage was estimated at upwards of 
20 lakhs, and in November 1863 the municipality opened a loan 
of 10 lakhs, upon debentures at 54 per cent. interest repayable 
in five years. Only Res. 2,65,000, however, were subscribed by the 
public. In i864, a year of speculative mania, Mr. Ferdinand 
Schiller, of the firm of Borradaile, Schiller & Qo., who was 
Vice-Chairman of the municipality, proposed to form a company, 
to be known as the Port Canning Land Investment, Reclamation 
and Dock Company, which would develop the port, construct 
docks, tramways, eto., and offered to subscribe 23 lakhs to the 
municipal debenture loan in return for certain concessions.” 

The proposal having been accepted by Government, the 
company received the gift in freehold of 100 acres of ground in 
the centre of the town, and also the exolusive right for 50 years 
of constructing tramways, wharves, and jetties, and of levying 
tolls in connection therewith. At the same time the company was 
required to excavate within two years a dook for country boats, 


* Mr, Schiller also proposed, inter alia, that the Sundarbans should be formed 
into separate district with headquarters at Canning, that the Magistrate of 
Baruipur should be removed there, and that the Commissioner.in the Sundarbans. 
should make it his headquarters; also that a certain number of Government 
vessels and 2 certain quantity of the Government stores consigned to Calcutta 
should bo sent v4 Canning. These proposals, however, met with little favour from 
Government, : : . 
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and undertook the conservancy of the river bank. In roturn for 
these concessions the Municipal Commissioners obtained an 
immediate subscription of 24 lakhs to the municipal loan, and had 
the prospect of sharing in the profits accruing from the works 
when the returns exceeded 10 per cent. on the capital invested. 
In spite of this addition to the funds, it was soon found that 
the sums raised from the public and the Port Canning Company 
were not sufficient for the works in hand. The municipality 
thereupon applied for a loan of 44 lakhs, which Government 
granted in 1866, on certain securities, on the ground of the publio 
and mercantile community having subscribed over 60 lakhs of 
rupees to the company for similar purposes, 

The company started operations vigorously, laying down light- 
ships, moorings, buoys, eto. Its shares, which wero issued in 
1865, rose to a high figure, but they fell as rapidly as they 
rose, for it was soon realized thatthe sanguine expeotations of the 
promoters were not likely tobe fulfilled, In 1865-€6 the port 
was visited by 26 ships, but five years later not a single ship 
put in there, aud in the previous two years it was visited by only 
two ships, of which one was driven in by stross of weather, The 
failuro of the scheme was patent. The Hooghly channels had 
not deteriorated as was apprehended, and trade showed no 
tendency to go to Canning. The company and municipality 
had come to loggerheads and were engaged in litigation, and the 
finances of the municipality were exhausted. No funds wore 
available to meet the debentures that had fallen due, and Govern- 
ment refused to make any further advances. Finally, in 1871, the 
port war officially closed and the moorings taken up, while 
Government attached the property of the municipality under a 
Civil Court deores and placed it under the Collector of the 24- 
Parganas as » Government estate, which it still is. A few years 
later, the India General Steam Navigation Company had their 
vessels on the eastern river route loaded and discharged at 
Canning for about a year, and it was at one time proposed that 
the bulk oil depét of Calcutta should be ostablished thero, but 
eventually Budge-Budge was selected for the purpose. The Port 
Canning Land Investment, Reclamation and Dock Company went 
into liquidation in 1870, and was reconetructed as the Port Vann- 
ing Land Company, which is still in existence. It is under Parsi 
management, the offices being at Bombay, and is chiefly engag- 
ed in zamindari, leasing out reclaimed land in the Sundarbans. 

During its brief existence the municipality received and 
expanded upwards of ten lakhs, of which 84 lakhs were obtained 
from loans. Government also disbursed either directly or 
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through the municipality nearly 20 lakhs, besides making a 
railway for the benefit of the port, at a cost of over 60 lakhs, 
which failed to cover its working expenses. At Canning itself 
five jetties were built on the Matla opposite what was called 
“ Canning Strand,” and two more on the Bidyadhari. A tram- 
way was also laid down, and a wet dock, a rice mill capable of 
husking 90,009 tons of rice a year, a graving dock, goods sheds 
and landing wharves were constructed. Practically all that now 
remains is the railway, which has a certain amount of traffic in 
timber and other produce from the Sundarbans, some ruined 
jetties and the remains of a tramway line. 
Cossipur-Chitpur.—Town in the Sadar subdivision situated 
on the bank of the Hooghly immediately north of Oaloutta. It 
is bounded on the west by the Hooghly, on the south by the 
Chitpur Canal, which separates it from Caloutta and MAniktala, 
on the east by the Eastern Bengal State Railway line and on the 
north by Barnagore. The population in 1911 was 48,178, of 
whom 34,432 were Hindus and 18,037 were Musalmans. The 
increase in the number of inhabitants since 1901 is 7,428, or 
18 per cent., and is nearly entirely due to immigration, for 
the number of immigrants, ¢e., persons born outside the 
24-Parganas, is 5,916 more than it was in that year and now 
accounts for two-thirds of the population, The growth of popu- 
lation would have been even greator if the census had been 
taken early in February instead of on 1¢th March. The majority 
of the operatives and labourers employed in the jute presses 
and factories come from up-country and reside in the town 
for about eight months in the yoar, three-fourths of them 
returning to their homes as soon as the jute season is over; their 
exodus generally commences in the end of February and termin- 
ates in March, The jute season in 1910-11 was dull and short, 
so that fewer labourers came, and those that did come left earlier 
than usual. Besides this, the Eastern Bengal State Railway has 
acquired within recent years extensive areas, containing thickly 
peopled bastis, which have been demolished; during tho three 
years preceding the census some large jute presses were also erected 
on land that was formerly occupied by dastis. The inhabitants of 
these dastia could not all find accommodation within the town and 
had to move outside its limits. The average density of popula- 
tion is 23 per acre, but varies considerably in different wards, 
being 12 in ward No, 3, 23 in ward No. 4, 29 in ward No. 2 
and 39 in ward No. 1. The latter ward, which lies along the 
Hooghly in the south-west of the town, contains a number of 
jute presses and factories, and is practically a part of Caloutta, 
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The population being largely composed of immigrant male labour. 
ers, who leave their families at home, there is a great disparity 
of the sexes, there being only 565 females to every 1,000 males. 
The town was formerly part of the South Suburban muni- 
cipality, but was constituted a separate municipality in 1889. 
The area within municipal limits is a little under 34 square miles 
and is divided into four wards, vis., (1) Chitpur, (2) Oossipur, 
(3) Sainthi and (4) Belgachia (including Tala and Paikpara). 
The municipal income is raised by means of a rate on holdings 
assessed at 74 per cent. on their annual value. A water rate and 
lighting rato are also levied at the rate of 3 per cent, on the 
annual value of holdings, and latrine fees are assessed according 
to a prescribed scale. The town is supplied with filtered drink- 
ing water, which is obtained from the water-works of the Oaloutta 
Corporation und distributed through the streets and to the houses 
by bydrants and pipes. The drainage of a small portion of the 
town along the river bank passes into the Hooghly, and the 
greater part drains eastwards into the outtings of the railway 
embankments and thence through oulverts into the Salt Lakes, 
There are two dispensaries, viz., the North Suburban hospital 
in Cossipur, a large institution which treats both in-patients and 
out-patients, and the Chitpar municipal dispensary, which treats 
out-patients only. There are two large private markets, called the 
Bheritela and Bibibasar markets, and two annual me/ds are held, 
vis., (1) the Moban me/d held at Phulbigén on the Barrackpore 
Grand Trunk Road, which; takes»place at the end of Decem- 
ber and beginning 
4. yee No, of of January, afd 
ao sess operatives: lasts five een and 
500 (2) the Ram Lila 


Chitpur ... | Strand Bank Jute Presa 


Union Jute Preas saa 425 meéa, held in the 
Chitpur Hydraulic Jute re08 410 
Viele: as: do... 825 grounds of 8 
Calcutta — do. do... ea private garden 
Ashcroft Jute Presa 8 
Hooghly Hydraulic Juto Press| 270 house on the Grand 
Ocean Juto Press a 218 Trunk Road, which 

Cossipur.,, | Gun and Shell Factory... 1,271 

Cossipur Jute Warehouse ... 2,300 lasta three day has 

Cossipur Sugar Worke mae pred The Belgachia 
Bengal Hydraulic Jute Press 4 : 
Camperdown Jute Presa... 450 Y ctarmaty College 
Sheliac Factory oe 420 lies within munici- 
Sheel Jute Press se 880 pal limits, and, in 


eee re RRR addition to the 

Government Gun Foundry and Shell Factory, there are a 

number of ute presses, sugar and other factories, which make the 

town a busy industrial place. The marginal statement show 
Q2 
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the principal factories and the average daily number of persons 
employed in each during 1911. 

Dakshin Baraset.—A village inthe Jaynagar thana of the 
Sadar subdivision, situated on the bank of the Adi Ganga, au 
old channel of the Ganges, It is 27 miles south of Caloutta, with 
which it is connected by a metalled road, and 5 miles from tho 
Magra Hat station on the Kastern Bengal State Railway. 
Including the subordinate villages or hamlets of Makundapur, 
Khatsara, Pairdnai, Birttibati, Mastikuri, Kalikapur, Baliadanga, 
Nurullapur, Ramakéntabéri, Abdulkarimpur and Baneswarpur, 
it has an arca of about 4 square miles and a population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1911, of 6,507 persons, The name Lariset 
is a British corruption of Bardsat, which is said to be derived 
from the fact that the merchant Srimanta, while journoying 
through dury:y Magra, iv., the impassable Magra, worshipped 
Sata Baras, or # hundred deities, to eusure his deliverance from 
danger. Tho tradition reoalls the days when the Adi Ganga was 
a navigable river londiug to the uninhabited Sundarbans and the 
perils of the Bay of Bengal. The prefix Dakshin was added to 
distinguish it from the town of the same name, which is the head- 
quartors of the Bardact subdivision, 

‘Lhe village contains « temple of Kali and-a shrine dedicated 
to tho god Adyamalcsh, regarding the foundation of which the 
following logend is related.» One day, over 100 years ago, the 
cows of a Brahman which were grazing in the fields were found 
to bo yicldiug milk without their udders being touched. Next 
night the god Adyamahosh appeared to the head of the 
Chaudhuri family, who were the zamindars of the place, 
informed him that his image lay below the spot where this 
miraculous event had occurred, and directed him to build a temple 
there, of which the priests should be drawn from the family of 
Brahmans to whom the cows bolonged. 

‘The village contains a post office, a Middle Hugtish School and 
a girls’ school. ‘I'wo bazars aro held daily, one in the morning in 
frout of the temple of Adyamahesh, and tho other in the evening 
in front of the temple of Kali. ‘There are three annual medis : — 
(1) on the last day of Chaitra in the bazar near Kali’s temple, 
(2) on the first day cf Baisskh in the Adyamahesh bazar, 
aud (3) in April in honour of a sannydsi named Achalananda 
Tirtba Swami, who was the guru or spiritual preceptor of Raja 
Surendra Narayan Deb Bahadur, of the SovAbazar family of 
Calcutta. ‘Tho tomb, or scmadhi. of the Swami is in the village. 

Diamond Harbour.— Headquarters of the subdivision of the 
same name, situated on the east bank of the Hooghly, which is 
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here joined by the Diamond Harbour Khal. The local name of 
the place is Hajipur, and the oreek is also known as Hajipur Khal. 
It is 49 miles south of Caloutte by river, 32 miles by road and 38 
miles by raiJ, and is connected with that city by a pucea road and 
also by a branch line of the Eastern Bengal Stato Railway, of 
which it is the terminus, Steamers also run acroas the Hooghly to 
Geonkhali and Tamluk in the Midnapore district, and it is a stop- 
ping place of the Assam-Sundarbans steamers. The village, for 
it is nothing more, is abont a mile in length and lies on both sides 
of the chad, It contains the usual publio buildings found in a 
subdivieional headquarters, four Munsifs’ Courts, a sub-registry 
office, a post and telegraph office, a charitable disponsary, and a 
high school, In addition to tho Subdivisional Officer, another 
Deputy Magistrate, 2 Sub-Deputy Magistrate, an Assistant 
Ingineer of the Public Works Departmont and an Assistant 
Surgeon aro stationed here. “A “harbour master and oustoms 
establishmont are also maintained hereto: board vossels proceeding 
up the Hooghly, and the movements of shipping up and down the 
river are telegraphed to Caloutta and published, at intervals 
throughout the day, in the Calcutta Telegraph Gasette. It is 
furthor the local headquarters of the Salt: Revenue Department, 
and @ quarantine station has been opene.! for the acc »mmodation 
of pilgrims returning from Meooa. Tho water-supply is obtained 
chiefly from a tank, the property of Government, which is 
reserved for the purpose. 

About half a mile to the south is Chingrikhali Fort, where 
heavy guns are mounted and the Artillory encamp anuually for 
gun practice; the cantonment commences immediately to the 
south of the Subdivisional Officer’s house. 

Diamond Harbour was a favourite anchorage for ships o 
century and more ago. According to Hamilton’s ast India 
Gazetlcer of 1315, “ At Diamond Harbour the Company’s ships 
usually unload their outward, and receive the gzeater part of their 
homeward bound cargoes, from whence they proceed to Saugor 
roads, whero the remainder ig taken in. Thore aro mooring chains 
laid down here, and on shore the Company have warehouses for 
ships’ stores, rigging, ete, and at an adjacant village provi« 
sions and refreshments are purchased.” Graves dating back 
to this period may be seen in an old European cemetery 
situated beyond tho telegraph station. Jlero “the olump of 
lofty casuarina trees, through whose foliage tho summ2r wind 
whispers the music of the ocean, will indicate tu those ‘who pass 
by in ships ihe place where lie so many of our race, whose 
expectations of reaching their native land were at Diamond 
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Harbour thwarted by the call to a far longer journey.”* The 
inscriptions on the graves date back over a century, the earliest 
being of the latter part of the eighteenth century. One epitaph 
records the death in 1832 at “ Hidgolli Oontai’’ (Hijili in the 
Midnapore district) of two young girls named Donnithorno within 
two days of one another ; it also mentions the death of their mother 
but the last lines of the epitaph aro missing. From the Bengal 
Obituary, in which the whole opitaph is given, we learn that she was 
the wife of a member of the Bengal Civil Service and dicd at Cal- 
outta of a broken heart Jess than three months after her daughters, 

In the compound of the house of the Assistant Engineer (which 
a mark in the floor of the verandah shows was erected in 1882 for 
the Trigonometrical Survey), there are two graves, of which one 
has an inscription to tho memory of John Aitken, Inspoctorof 
Police, who, with his wife and child, was killed in tho cyclone 
of 1864; the other has a slab but no inscription. Diamond 
Harbour suffered severely from this cyclone, which swept away 
the majority of its inhabitants; tho loss of life within a mile of 
the river bank was estimated at four-fifths of the population, A 
mark on the wall of the Subdivisional Ufficer’s cutcherry, which 
is fully 12 feet above tho ground, marks the highest flood 
level. 

Diamond Harbour Subdivision.—Subdivision in the south- 
west of the district, with an area of 1,283 square miles, of which 
907 square miles are in tho Sundarbans. The population in 
1911 was 515,725, and the mean density 402 per square mile. 
The average is largely reduced by the Mathur&pur thana, which 
stretches into tho Sundarbans and extends over no less than 966 
square milos. In this thana the density is only 91 per square 
mile, but in all the other thanas the figure rises to over 1,100, 
reaching the maximum of 1,553 in Kulpi. 

The subdivision is bounded on the west by the Hooghly, 
which separates it from the Midnapore district, on the north and 
east by the Sadar subdivision, and on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal. Along the sea face there are several islands, including 
Sagar Island and fraserganj. ‘wo others are called the Tengra 
Chars (one old and the other new), and a third has formed in the 
bed of the Muriganga (also called the Baratala or Channel Creek) 
to the east of Sagar island; an attempt has been made to bring 
the old Tengra Char under cultivation, but the other two are 
atill to a large oxtent below high water level during spring tides, 
The land consists almost entirely of a sorios of low-lying basing 
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sloping inwards from the river banks, which are apt to be 
inundated whenever there is excessive rainfall, such as occurred 
in September 1900, when the country resembled an inland sea 
with the villages rising, like islands, above the waste of water, 
The country north of the Sundarbans is enclosed, on the west, 
south and cast, by the Hooghly embankment, in which there are 
sluices for purposes of drainage, such as the Satpukur sluice in 
the Mathurapur thana, the Tengra and Kulpi sluices in the 
Kulpi thana, and the Bendal sluice in the Diamond Harbour 
thana. In the Sundarbans area private proprietors, or doédara, as 
they are called locally, have erected embankments round their 
lots, which protect the tracts under cultivation from the ingress 
of salt water. Lots Nos. 1-27 and 110-116 lie within the sub- 
division, and are now almost entirely under cultivation. Oultiva- 
tion, in fact, extends to the south-west of the Sundarbans with 
the exception of an area of protested forest towards the southern 
extremity. To the south of the cultivated area the land is still 
covered with a dense low sorubwood, above which isolated forest 
trees raise their heads here and there. The chief navigable 
river is the Hooghly, whioh is joined by several feeder creeks or 
khdis, viz., (1) the Katakhali, a stream that is now nearly silted 
up, Which debouches 3 miles north of Falta, (2) the Balarampur, 
which also joins the Hooghly near the Falta Fort, (3) the Nila 
Khal, Kholakhali, Hara and Diamond Harbour Creek, all in the 
Diamond Harbour thana, of which the Hara is silted up in all 
but a few places, and (4) the Kulpi Khal and Tengra Khal in the 
Kulpi thana. The principal chanuels in the interior of the sub- 
division arethe Magra Hat Khal, Kaorapukur, Lakshmikantapur 
Sangraémpur, Satpukhur, Banstala, Ghughudanga, Gundakata and 
Andarmanik, of which the two first mentioned are the principal 
trade routes. The Magra Hat Khal connects Magra Hat, 
Jaynagar and Surjapur; the Kaorapukur affords communication 
between Magra Hat, Naindn and Jhinki, and all rice-laden dongas 
proceed by it to Chetla. 

Dum-Dum.—Town in the Barrackpore subdivision, situated 
7 miles north-east of Calcutta by rail and 8 miles by the Jessore 
road. The railway station forms the junction of tho eastern 
and central sections of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. At 
Dum-Dum Osntonment there is another station on the latter 
section, The town is divided between the two municipalities 
of North Dum-Dum and South Dum-Dum, which have a 
population, according to the census of 1911, of 8,865 and 12,874, 
respectively; the figure for North Dum-Dum includes the 
population of the cantonment, viz., 3,818. 
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The name Dum-Dum is a corruption of Damdama, meaning a 
raised mound or hattery. It appears to have been first applied 
to an old house standing on a raised mound,* of which the follow- 
ing account is given by Mr. R. 0. Sterndale inthe Annual Report 
of the Presidency Volunteer Reserve Battalion for 1891, in 
which year it was used asthe Volunteer headquarters—‘“ Dum- 
Dum House, or, as it is sometimes called by the natives, the Kila 
(the fort), is a building of some historic interest.” It is probably 
one of the oldest existing buildings in Rengal, as it was in exis- 
tence, though not in its present form, before the sack of Caloutta 
by the Nawab Siraj-ud-daula in 1756. The first mention of it 
occurs in Orme’s History of the War in Bengal. Toe states that 
when Clive marched through the Nawab’s camp at Sealdah, on the 
morning of the 8th Feburary 1757, in a dense fog, he crossed the 
Dum-Dum Road. “This road,” says the historian, “leads to 
Dum-Dum, an old building stationed on 2 mound.” The canton- 
ment and station of Dum-Dum were not established until nearly 
fifty years later, but the Bengal Artillery used to come out to 
Dum-Dum to practise on the plain, when the officers used to 
occupy the old building, while the men were camped in the grounds, 

‘The building appears to haye been originally a one-storeyed 
blockhouse, 80 constructed as to secure a flank fire along cach ‘ace, 
with underground chambers or cellars. The walls were of great 
thickness, from 4 to 8 feet thick, while they were further 
strengthened by massive buttresses, between which the walls 
were apparently loopholed for musketry, No authentic aceount 
of the origin of this building can be found, but it was probably 
either a Lutch or Portuguese factory. The native tradition is 
that the mound on which it stands was thrown up by a spirit in a 
single night, and to this day the house and grounds have the 
reputation of being haunted. Some time after the battle of 
Plassey, Lord Clive made the old building his country-house, 
altering the lower storey, so as to destroy its character as a 
defensive position, and building a fine upper storey ; the grounds 
were also laid out with great expense and taste in the then pre- 
vailing formal Dutch style. Bishop Heber, nearly seventy years 
ago, speaks of this house as then presenting a venerable appearance 
and being surrounded by very pretty walks and shrubberies. No 
remains of these now exist, though the lines of the old walks and 
garden paths may be traced through the thin turf in the dry 
summer. From its elevated position and the massiveness of its 


* An old house atanding on a hillock in the Fort at Mongbyr (demolished a few 
years ago), which dated back to Mughal times, wae alao called Damdama Kothi, 
te. the Dum-Dum House. 
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structure, tha old house would be still capable of a stout defence 
agaiwst anything but artillery.” 

At Dum-Dum, on the 6th February 1757, was concluded the 
treaty by which the Nawab of Bengal ratified all privileges 
previously enjoyed by the English, made restitution of Calcutta, 
Cossimbazar and Dacca, permitted Caloutta to be fortified and 
granted freedom of trade and liberty to establish a mint, A 
cantoument was established in 1783, previous to which the place 
had been the practice ground of the artillery,” and it was the 
headquarters of the Bengal Artillery until 1858, whon they 
were removed to Meerut. In the latter part of tho eighteenth 
century Duni-Dum was a fashionable place of resort for the 
Kuropean residents of Caleutta. “As Dum-Dum grew,” writes 
Miss Blechynden in Caleutta, Pust and Present, “it became the 
fashionable resort for Caleutta society, ard many @ gay cavalcade 
of fine ladics and gentlemen passed along the raised Dum-Dum 
road to be present at @ grand -review. The gay dames and 
gallants have long slept in their seattered tombs, but the memory 
of their passing to and fro still lingers in the countryside, where 
the simple village folk, as they gazed after them across the 
level expanse of their rice fields, threaded their own exclamations 
of pleasure at the sight on the melody of a song, which may 
yet be heard when, in the quiet evening hour, mothers croon their 
babes to rest— 

Dekho meri jan ! 
Kampani nishan! 

Bibi gia Dum-dumma, 
Oori hai nishan. 

Burra sahib, chota sahib, 
Banka Kapitan, 

Dekho meri jan, 

Lia hai nishan.” 

“Which may be freely translated — 
“See, oh! life of mine! 
The Company’s ensign. 
‘lhe lady to Dum-Dum hath gone, 
Flieth the ensign. 

(ireat men, little men, 
Officers so fine, 

See, oh ! life of mine! 
Goeth the ensign.” 


a ee 

* Colonel Pearse in a letter, dated 23rd February 1775, saya that his corps was 
encamped at tents in Dum-Dum to carry on practice, which usuajly lasted two 
months: 
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From 1861 to 1893 Dum-Dum was the headquarters of o 
separate subdivision, which was amalgamted with the Baraset 
subdivision in the latter year, Since then tho civil and criminal 
administration of the cantonment has been vested in a Canton- 
ment Magistrate, who is also Cantonment Magistrate of 
Barrackpore. 

The Dum-Dum cantonment has an area of 1} square miles, 
and is bounded on the north, west and south by tho South 
Dum-Dum municipatity; to tho east lie rural tracts forming 
part of the Dum-Dum thana. There isa fine range of barracks, 
built round a square, which are occupied by a detachment of a 
British infantry regiment. It also contains a Protestant church 
(St. Stephen’s), capable of containing seven to eight hundred 
people, a Roman Catholic church and Wesleyan chapel, a 
European and Ntaive hospital, a large bazar, and several 
large clear-water tanks. Within the balustrade, which surrounds 
the Protestant church, is a handsome pillar of the Corin- 
thian order raised, by his brother officers, to the memory of 
Colonel Pearse, the first commandant of the Artillery regiment, 
who died in Calcutts, 15th June 1790. In front of the mess- 
house there was another monumental column raised to the 
memory of the officers and men who fell during the insurreo- 
tion and retreat from Kabul in 1841, but more especially to 
Captain Nicholl and the officers and men of the lst Troop, Let 
Brigade, Horse Artillery, who were out down to the last man 
in defence of their guns. This was blown down by a galo in 
1852, and the pediment, with the marble slab containing the 
names of the officers and men, is all that now remains. The 
cantonment also contains the ammunition factory of the 
Ordnance Department, which manufactures arms, shells, eto., and 
has given its namo to the “ Dum-Dum bullet”; it employed a 
daily average of 2,681 operatives in 1911. Filtered water 
is supplied from the Caloutta water-works by pipes and 
hydrants. 

The North Dum-Dum municipality has an area of about 54 
square miles, including the cantonment, and stretches for about 
4 miles from east to west. In shape it resembles a dumb-bell, 
having twe broad ends joined by a narrow neck. There are two 
wards, viz., KAdihati and Nimta;a considerable portion is rural 
in character. Tho municipal income is raised by means of a tax 
on persons at the rate of 12 annas per hundred rupees of income; 
latrine fees are levied at 3 per cent.on the annual yalue of 
holdings. The water-supply is derived mainly from tanks, one 
of which, the Nimta Dighi in the north of Nimta, is of very 
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large size, ‘There is no efficient system of drainage, The 
rainfall of Ward No. I (Kadihati) findsits way by Auéeha drains to 
some extent into the Nawai Nadi, which finally flows into the 
Bidyadhari. Parts of Nimta and Birati drain into the Nikauri 
Khal, which leads into the fields to the south and there ends, for it 
is dammed up and its bed cultivated. ‘T'wo small melds aro held: 
one, called Chaukudhani’s me/é is held in Nimta in Fobruary ; 
the other, called Fakir Sahib’s me/d, is held in Gauripur in 
honour of a Muhammadan saint named Shah Farid. There 
is a municipal dispensary in Birati. 

The South Dum-Dum municipality hasan area of about 5 
square miles and is divided into threo wards. The municipal 
income is raised by moans of arate on holdings in Ward No. 3, 
at 5 per cent. of their annual value, and a tax on persons in the 
other two wards, assessed at 1 per cont. on the annual income of 
the assessees. Latrine fees arelevied according to a prescribed 
scale, and a water-rate at'2 to 4 per cont. on the annual value 
of holdings, Filtered water is obtained from the Calcutta 
water-supply system and distributed by hydrants, The greater 
part of the municipality drainsinto the Bagjola Khal, which 
enters it at the north, and passesaway atthe south-cast, dis- 
charging into the Salt Water Lakes. An ennual mela called 
the Sakurdi meéa is hold in Bagjola in February, and lasts seven 
days. Two daily markets are held at Garbhanga and Nagar 
Bazar for the sale of fish and vegetables, respectively, The 
municipality maintains a dispensary, which treats out-pationts 
only. There is a large jute mill, within municipal limits, at 
Dakhindwéri. Three miles south of Dum-Dum is Patipukur, a 
station on the Eastern Bongal State Railway, which is rising 
into importance as a terminus of the jute traffic. 

Falta.—A village in the Diamond Harbour subdivision, 
situated on the bank of the Hooghly nearly opposite to the spot 
where it is joined by the Damodar. It isthe headquarters of 
athana and the site of a fort, mounting heavy guns, which 
forms one of the defences of the river Hooghly. In the 
eighteenth century the Dutch maintained a station here, to which 
the English retired siter the capture of Calcutta by Siraj-ud- 
daula in 1756, and at which they remained until a sufficient 
force had been collected for its recapture. Further details of 
their stay at Falta will be found in Chapter II. 

The pages of the Gazette in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century andthe beginning of the nineteenth century contain 
some advertisements relating to the place, The Gazette of 
the 15th April 1790 gave notice of the sale of the factory 
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and grounds at “ Pulta” and Fort Gloster with the powder- 
works at Manicolly; and on 8th July the result of the sale was 
announced as follows :—Pulta factory Rs. 5,800, Pulta bleaching 
ground Rs. 5,800, Old powder works Rs, 3,000, and Fort Gloster 
Ns, 2,460. The situation of the places mentioned makes it 
practically certain that Pulta is a misspelling of Fulta or Falta. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century there was a 
large farm here under European management, as appears from . 
three other advertisements. The first, which is dated 22nd 
July 1802, states that John Francia Gammidge admits John 
Saunders, late victualler to the Kast India Company, to partner- 
ship in the farm; in the second, which appeared in 1806, 
Gammidge and Saunders advertise lime juice, put up in kegs, 
far sale as an antiscorbutic. A third advertisement gave notice 
of the sale in 1815 of the Falta Farm and Tavern conducted 
by Messrs, Higginson and Baldwin. 

Fraserganj.—Island in the extreme south of the Diamond 
Harbour subdivision. It is bounded on tho north and weat by the 
Pattibunia Khal, on the east by the Sattarmukhi river and Puku- 
riaber Khal and on the south by the Bay of Bengal. It has an 
area of about 15 square miles, and is 9 miles long from north to 
south, its average breadth being 2 miles. It has a sandy beach 
facing the Bay, north of whioh are sand dunes, which a line 
of trees separates from the land tothe north. There is one 
large fresh-water sii, about a mile in length, lying between 
two of the dunes, Tho island is called locally Narayantala, and 
in the Admiralty charts bears the name of Mecklenberg Island. 
It was called Fraserganj after Sir Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal from 1903 to 1908, during whose tenure of 
office a scheme of reclamation and colonization was undertaken and 
steps taken to develop the place as a health resort for the inhabit- 
ants of Calcutta and its neighbourhood. With this object about 
two-thirds of the island was cleared of jungle and roads and 
embankments were constructed. A dispensary and school were 
started, a post office opened, a golf course laid ont anda dak 
bungalow built on the highest dune. Tho work of ‘reclamation, 
however, proved unexpectedly costly, and cultivators could not 
be induced to settle on the island on remunerative terms, so that 
the work was given up by Government. While it was in progross, 
a number of house sites were discovered with large tamarind 
trees and mansa trees (Euphorbia nivulia), growing near them, 
and in the south-east of the island four old kilns and scattered 
bricks were found—all proofs that the island was formerly 
inhabited. 
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Garden Reach.—Town in the Sadar subdivision, situated on 
the Hooghly, south-west of Calcutta, from which it is separated 
by the Nimakmahal Ghat road. Its population in 1911 was 
45,295, of whom 21,286 were Hindus and 23,706 were Musal- 
mans. The mean density is 21 per acre, the averdge for each 
of the circles into which the municipality is divided being 22 in 
Circle No. 1, 19 in Circle No. 2,13 in Circle No. 3 and 10 in 
Circle No. 4; the highest density is found in the cirele next to 
Caloutta, and it diminishes the further one proceeds from the 
city. The increase of population since 1901 amounts to 17,084, 
which is partly the result of an extension of the municipal 
limits, the added area haviug a population of 6,444 or one- 
third of the net gain. It is also partly due to the immigra- 
tion of mechanics and artisans attracted by the high wages 
obtainable in industrial works: at the time of the census 10,644 
males, or nearly two-fifths of the male population, were employed 
in the jute and cotton mills and in the dockyards. These immi- 
grants are, for the most pert, unaccompanied by their families, 
and there is consequently a marked disparity of the sexes in 
the town, there being three males to every two females. 

Garden Reach is atown of modern growth. In the eighteenth 
century it was the site of the small Mughal fort of Aligarh, 
opposite to which, on the other bank of the Hooghly, stood 
the fort of Tanna, both of which were taken by Clivo in his 
operations for the recapture-of Calcutta in 1756. In the latter 
half of thut century the place became a fashionable suburb of 
Caloutta, and there are many fine houses along the river bank, 
mostly built between 1768 aud 1780, which were the palaces 
of the Calcutta merchants. Its popularity declined when the 
King of Oudh settled at Matiaburuz with a large entourage 
(after his deposition in 1856), and the better olass of European 
residents, finding its amenities diminished, gradually deserted it 
in favour of Alipore and Ballygunge; some of the ex-king’s 
descendants still reside in the locality. Most of the large houses 
are now used as the offices and residential quarters of the large 
factories and mills that have been established here. 

Garden Reach was formerly part of the South Suburban 
municipality, and was fcrmed into a separate municipality in 
1897, The municipal income is raised by a rate on holdings, 
which is assessed at 74 per cent. on their annual value; latrine 
fees are also levied according to a prescriLed scale, and a water- 
raté is assessed at 34 per cent. on the annual value of holdings. 

The town isa busy industrial place, the principal concerns 
being (1) the Clive Jute Mills, of which mill No. 1 employed a 
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daily average of 2,917 hands in 1911, and mill No. 2 of 2,775; 
(2) the Bengal Cotton Mills, with 2,000 hands; (3) the dockyards 
of the India General Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Company with an average of 1,331 and 1,271 
respectively ; (4) the Victoria Engineering Works of Messrs. 
John King and Company 167; and (5) the factory of the 
North-West Soap Company 183. The Lower Hooghly Jute 
Mill is situated at Badertala, but remained closed in 1911. Othor 
buildings of interest are the King of Oudh’s palace at Matiadburuz 
(now dismantled), the Army Remount Depdt, the Emigration 
Agency for Trinidad, Fiji and Jamaica, the Emigration Agency 
for Demerara and Natal, the coal depét and wharf of the British 
India Steam Navigation Company at Bracebridge Hall, and 
the Government (Public Works Department) brick-fields at Akra. 
A large trade in straw is carried on, the straw being brought 
in large country boats and landed:at Bichali Ghat. 

Garulia.— Town in tho Barraokpore subdivision, situated on 
the bank of the Hooghly, 1 mile from Shamnagar station on 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway (19 miles north of Sealdah) 
and 5 miles by a pucea road from Barrackpore, Its population 
in 1911 was 11,580. The town was constituted a municipality 
in 1896, Wards Nos. 2 and 3 of North Barrackpore being 
separated to form it. Jt has an area of 2} square miles and is 
divided into three wards, viz., (1) Naopara, (2) Mille and Bazar 
and (8) Garulia; the most populous ward is No. 2. Tho village 
of Shamnagar, which forms the subject of a separate article in 
this chapter, is within municipal limits; this village contains 
the Shimnagar Jute Mills and the Dunbar Cotton Mill, The 
income of the municipality is derived from a rate on holdings, 
which is assessed at 6 per cent. on their annual value; latrine 
fees are also assessed at 1 anna 3 pies a month per head 
(adult) of the population in the case of residential houses and at 
2 annas a month per compartment in the case of cooly lines. 
The municipality maintains an out-patient dispensary, and the 
two mills keep up well-equipped private dispensaries for their 
employés, who form a large proportion of the population. 
Filtered water is supplied to the town by the mills. The town 
contains an unaided high school. 

Gobardanga.—Town in the Bardset subdivision, situated on 
the east bank of the Jamuna or Ichamati river, 36 miles north- 
east of Calcutta, with which it is connected by the central section 
of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. Its population in 1911 
was 5,070. It constitutes a municipality, the area within muni- 
cipal limits being 3 square miles. There are six wards, vis., 
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(1) Gobardinga, Babupéra and Gaipur, (2) Gobardanga, (8) 
Gobardénga, Kantiakhal and farkarpara, (4) Khantura, (5) 
Haidadpur and Raghunathpur and (6) Gauripur. The municipal 
income is raised by means of a tax on persons assessed at 12 
annas per hundred rupees of income. There arejan out-door 
dispensary maintained by the Mukhorji family of zamindars, 
which was removed from Government supervision in 1889, a 
high school and a Bench of Honorary Magistrates. Trade is 
carried on in jute and molasses, and there are several sugar 
factories. Tradition pointa to this place as the spot where 
Krishna tended his flocks. Gaipur is said to have been the home 
of the gopinis, or milkmaids, with whom he sported; an 
embankment across the river is! called Gopinipota, and an adjoin- 
ing village bears the name of Kanhainatsal, meaning “ Krishna’s 
ploasure-seat.” 

Halishahar.—Town in the Barrackpore subdivision, situated 
on the bank of the Hooghly, 26 miles north of Calcutta, with 
which it is connected by the Hastern Bengal State Railway. 
Its population in 1911 was 13,423. It was formerly part of 
Naihati, but was constituted o separate municipality in 1903. 
The municipal income is raised by a tax on persons, which is 
assesacd at 10 annas per hundred rupees of income; latrine fees 
are also levied at the rate of 5 per cent. on the annual value 
of holdings. The municipality maintains a dispensary for 
out-door patients; there ig also a high school and a Bench of 
Honorary Magistrates, Kéanchrapara, a village containing the 
Locomotive and Carriage Works of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, is within municipal limits. 

The place was formerly called Kumarhita, and was a 
noted home of Pandits. Ram Prasid Sen, “that great saint 
and poet of the eighteenth century, whose name is known and 
revered throughout Bengal,”’* was born here about 1720 A.D., 
and here composed many of his poems. When a young man, 
he was employed as a sarkdr or accountant hy a Caloutta 
merchant, but filled his ledgers with poems instead of with 
figures, When the head accountant reported his negligence 
to his master, the latter, admiring his talent, sent him back to 
Kumarhata with a pension, and here, free from financial 
cares, he gave full vent to his poetical genius. His home ig 
visited every year by a number of Hindus, and an annual mela ig 
held in his honour. 

Haroa.—A village in the Basirhat subdivision, situated 6} 
miles south of Deulia, with which it is connected by a pueca 


aoe nas Aeneas 
* D.C. Sen, History of Bengalt Longuage and Literatwre (1911), p. 656, 
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road. The village is said to derive its name from the fact that 
the bones (4dr) of a Muhammadan saint, named Pir Gorachand, 
were buried here ; an annual fair is held in Phalgun (February) 
in honour of the saint, who is said to have lived six hundred 
yearsago. Tradition states that this holy man came to Balinda, 
the paryana within which Haron is situated, and settled on the 
banks of the Padma, close to the house of one Chandraketu, a rich 
Jandholder and staunch Hindu. Gor&chdnd at once set to work 
to induce Chandraketu to embrace the faith of Islam. He 
performed several miracles before him, such as changing a piece 
of iron into a plantain, and causing a common fence to produce 
champa flowers. He also restored to life a Brahman, who had 
been slain by the female monster Biroja. These miracles, 
however, did not shake Chandraketu’s faith. 

Unsuccessful in his attempt to convert Chaudraketu, Gora- 
chand next proceeded to [lathiagarh paryana, which was ruled 
over by Akhianand and Bakanand, the’sons of Raja Mohidanand, 
who practised human saorifico, offering up one of his tenants 
every year. On the occasion of Gorachand’s visit, the lot for 
the next victim had fallen upon one Miimin, the only 
Muhammadan tenant of the Raja. Gorachand offered to become 
the proxy of his co-religionist, but whon taken before Bakanand 
he refused to fulfil his promise. A fight ensued, in which - 
Bakanand was slain. Akhidnand, on hearing of his brother’s 
death, invoked the aid of his guardian deity, Siva, who supplied 
him with a weapon, with which he took the field against Gora- 
chand and severely wounded him. Gorachaud asked his 
servant to procure some betel-leaves to apply to the wound, but 
he could not obtain any. Ilence it is said that betelsleaf can 
never grow in Hathiagarh, and it is so far true that none is 
cultivated there. Gorachand returned wounded to Kulti Behari, 
about 4 miles from lldroa, where he was abandoned by his 
servant, who gave him up for dead. It is said that a cow 
belonging to two brothers, named Kinu and Kalu Ghosh, daily 
came to Gorachand and gave him milk, and that his life would 
have been saved if he could have sucked uncbserved for six 
days successively. It happened, however, that the milkmen, 
having failed to get any milk from the cow for four days, 
watched her, and discovered her in the act of giving suck to 
Gordchand. Thereupon the latter, feeling his end approaching, 
requested the milkmen to inter his body after his death. Hesoon 
afterwards expired, and was buried at Haroa. 

The buriel of Gordchand by the milkmen was observed 
by another .man, who taunted them with the act, and 
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threatened to expose them, so as to put them out of caste. One 
day the brothers, being unable to bear these taunts any longer, 
killed the man in a rassion, and were taken for trial before 
Ala-ud-din, the Governor of Gaur. The wives of the milkmen 
went to Gordchand’s grave and related their misfortunes, wheu 
the holy man suddenly rose from the tomb.. He immediately 
repaired to Gaur, arrived before the governor in time to have 
the brothers released, and returned home with them. Gordchand 
had not forgotten Chandraketu, and in order to bring him into 
trouble, proceeded a second time to Gaur, and got one Pir 
Shah appointed as Governor of Balinda, The new governor, 
soon after his arrival, sent for Chandraketu. The latter obeyed 
the summons; but having considerable misgivings as to the 
result, he took the precaution of taking a pair of carrier-pigeons 
with him, and told his family that, in the event of fortune 
turning against him, he would let the pigeons fly, and their 
reappearance at home would be the signal for the female 
members of his family to destroy themselves. Pir Shah harnseed 
Chandraketu so much, that he lost heart and let loose the birds. 
As soon as his family perceived the return of the pigeons, they 
drowned themselves. Obandrakotu was ultimately released, but 
on his return he followed the example of his relatives and 
committed suicide. For a long time the descendants of the 
brothers Kinu and Kalu Ghosh enjoyed the proceods of the fair, 
but the family eventually became extinct, and the tomb is now 
in the charge of Muhammadans. ‘T’he Governor Ala-ud-din is 
gaid tu have allotted an estate of)five hundred acres of land for the 
maintenance of the tomb, and certain lands are held nominally 
for this purpose to the present day. 

Hasanabad.—Villsge in the oxtreme west of the Basirhat 
subdivision, situated on the west bank of the Ichamati river. It 
is the headquarters! of a thana and a considerable centre of trade 
on the Sundarbans boat route, It was for some time tho 
residence of Dr, Carey, the great Baptist missionary. He and 
John Thomas, who had been a ship’s surgeon, landed in Caloutta 
in November 1793, but after being a month there were reduced 
to such straits that they had to seek a cheaper locality. Bandel 
was fixed upon, but it was ill-suited for Carey’s plan of miasion- 
ary labour, for it afforded him no opportunity of accommodat- 
ing his habits of life to those of the Indian community, which 
he considered the most effectual mode of obtaining access to the 
people. They, therefore, left the place and returned to Calcutta, 
where they were lent a house in Maniktala by a Bengali 
money-lender to whom Thomas was in debt. Great was the 
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relief, for Carey’s wife had become insane, and her sister and two 
of his four children were down with desentery. Carey’s munshi 
now suggested that the destitute family should move to the waste 
jungles of the Sundarbans, and there cultivate a grant of land. 
“With a sum of £16 borrowed from a native at 12 per cent. 
by Mr. Thomas, a boat was hired, and on the fourth day, when 
only one more meal remained, the miserable family and their 
stout-hearteg father saw an English-built house. As they 
walked up to it, the owner met them, and with Anglo-Indian 
hospitality invited them all to become his guests. He proved 
to be Mr. Charles Short, in charge of the company’s salt manu- 
facture there. Here, at the place named Hasanabad, Oarey took 
a few acres on the Jamuna arm of the united Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, and built him a bamboo house, 40 miles east of 
Caleutta, Knowing that the s&hib’s gun would keep off the 
tigers, natives squatted around:tothe number of throe or four 
thousand.”* After a few months Oarey left the place for Malda, 
where he arrived in June 1794. 

Henckellganj.— Village in the Basirhat subdivision, situated 
on the right or west bank of the Kalindi river opposite to 
Basantpur in the Khulna district. It is one of the chief markets 
for the dbdde, or cultivated clearings, in the Sundarbans, 
where the inhabitants bring their produce, such as rice, wood 
and fish, for sale and Jay in a stock of tobacco, salt, kerosine 
oil, eto. The boat route through the Sundarbans leaves the 
Kalindi here to pass eastwards through the Khulna district. 
The place is called after Mr. Henckell, Magistrate of Jessore, 
who was appointed ‘‘ Superintendent for cultivating the Sundar- 
bans” in 1784. In pursuance of his scheme of colonization, he 
ostablished three markets for the development of the 
Sundarbans. Two of these were Kachua and Chandkhali in the 
Khulna district, and) the third was Henckellganj. When 
Henckell’s overseer was clearing the place, which was under jungle 
when first ocoupied, the work of reclamation was interrupted by 
tigers, which made constant attacks on the workmen. Tho 
overseer, therefore, called the place Henokellganj in the belief 
that the tigers would be overawed by the name and cease to 
molest his men. The name adhered to the village until the 
survey” authorities, in mapping out the district, took the native 
pronunciation and entered it in the maps as Hingulgunge, so 
blotting out its history. 

Ichapur.—A village on the bank of the Hooghly in the Barrack- 
pare subdivision, which forms part of the North Barrackpore 


* The Life of William Carey, by G. Smith, 0.1.8., Lede 
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municipality, It is fthe site of a. large Government rifle 
factory, which employed a daily average of 2,050 hands in 1911. 
The rifle factory was erected on the site of an old gunpowder 
factory; on the main gate there is an inscription on a marble 
slab recording the names of past Superintendents of the gun- 
powder factory, boginning with Assistant Surgeon Farquhar. 
The original owners of the site were the Dutch, some of whose 
buildings still remain. The present buildings were begun in 
1908, and electric power was installed in 1905. The first rifle 
was manufactured, to test the machinery, in 1906, and the 
regular outturn of rifles began next year. Ilectrical power 
is supplied from a large power-house, with seven sets of dynamos 
and boilers, which also supplies the gun and shell factory: close 
by are the gas works, The following account of the processes 
of manufacture is taken from an article called “The Enfield of 
Tndia,”’ which appeared in the Statesman of 27th September 
1908. 

“ A lifetime's use of a rifle, and even on intimate knowledge 
of its 182 component parts, can give no idea of the immense 
labour expended in its manufacture, and the hundreds of oper- 
ations and tests through which it passes, before it is placed in the 
hands of the soldier or volunteer for service. Every part, down 
to the smallest screw, passes through many hands and over many 
machines between the stages of raw material and completion, and 
each part is disposed of with sorupulous care. To take the case 
of the rifle body—the steel piece between the fore end and the 
butt—this component, between the smithy and the final inspeo- 
tion, passes through no less than 208 distinct operations on as 
many machines, and at the various stages is tested on 102 separate 
occasions. It is seen firet in the smithy as a shapeless glowing 
lump of steel, and then from hand to hand and machine to 
machine it passes until it appears in its final shape, but without 
the polish and browning. These come later, and are of course of 
no importance whatever in comparison with the work of seeing 
that it is made on standard lines, and capable of being instantly 
and perfectly fitted to the other component parts. The bolt, 
breech, trigger-guard, bolt-head, etc, all pass through many 
operations and severe tests, before being finally taken to the 
‘Assembly’ section where the rifle is put together. From 
thence it is forwarded to the ‘Inspection’; and, if it passes the 
practised and vigilant eye of the non-commissioned officer in 
charge of that important department, to the range for the final 
test. Perhaps one of the most interesting operations or, more 
strictly, long series of operations, is the making of the barrel, 
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The steel rod is bored and then milled, and after a number of 
other minor operations, the necessity of which can only be 
adequately gauged by the expert, the rifling is undertaken. 
That is in itself a work of much delicacy and occupies some time 
in its completion. Preliminary tests follow, and if the inner 
surface is what it should be, it is put into the finisher’s hand after 
which it is hauded over to the Sergeant in charge of the ‘ Inspec- 
tion.’ It is possible that at this stage defects that paesed at the 
preliminary inspeoticn are discovered, avd the part is promptly 
rejected as waste, 

“Jn the wood-work ecction there is also muoh of interest to 
bo observed. One sees the butt, hewed by a machino with curious 
looking teeth out of a block of walnut in something under three 
Minutes: and at another machine tho fore end is also cut into 
shape with similar oxpedition. Smoothing and polishing are 
effected with marvellous rapidity, and before it is possible quite 
to realize that the work has begun; thore are the two wooden 
portions of the rifle ready for the ‘Assembly,’ but in the mean- 
time they have passed through half a hundred hands. The work 
hus to be dune to an absolutely correot point, no allowance being 
permitted for even a thousandth part of an inch of difference, 

“But aftor all the assembling has been completed, and tho 
. gauging and testing carried out, thore remains tho supreme trial 
on the rango, and here the rille is subjected to a test, from which 
it emerges a perfect service weapon, or is sent back to the factory 
for rectification. The men on tho range are picked shots, winners 
at the principal rifle meoting in Fndia, and tho distances at which 
rifles are tested oxtend from 100 feet to 600 yards, An ingenious 
maohino is provided at euch distance, and on this the rifle is 
placed : telescopic sights are used, eo that the error that might be 
present, even when a crack shot is firing, is eliminated. Tho 
ranges are all undcr cover; therefore no allowarce is recossary 
fur force or direction of the wind, or climatic conditions. In 
short, tho rifle is placed in position under perfect conditions that 
can never be socured in the open on ordinary occusions. ‘The 
target if shown to a volunteer or regular shot would be his 
despair, for it is only two or three inches square, and all the shots 
fired must strike inside the marked space, or the weapon is put 
aside as defective. If adjustments aro possible, well and good: 
they are made, and the test begins once more from the begin- 
ning; if not, the riflo is finally rejected. But it may be taken 
for granted that onco a rifle has passed this supreme test and ig 
issued for sorvice, it is a perfeot article: not Jess so than if it were 
made in an old established English oF Continental factory, 
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Indeed, it ia claimed at Ich&pur that the gauge or test standard 
thore is far higher than that to be found in some European 
factories. In many of its part the limits of differenco between 
the absolutely accurate and the actual are nil ;in others o 
thousandth part of an inch. 

“ Much also has been accomplished outside the factory proper 
Tho Park was extremely unhealthy in the first year or two 
through foundation digging and the absence of proper drainage. 
The latter, together with an oxoellent filtered water-supply, was 
provided in 1905; the many small tanks have mostly been 
drained, and kerosine oil is used regularly on the others. Septic 
tank latrines are used in the factorivs, and lines for workmen 
have been provided between the Factories Park and the railway 
lines. This used to bo the unhealthiest part of Iohapur: cholera 
was practically endemic; but since the land has been cleared and 
drained, and a filtered water-gupply introduced, cholera has 
disappoared.” 

Jaynagar.—Town in the south of the Sadar subdivision, 
situated on the Adi Ganga, an oll] chanuol of tho Ganges, 31 
miles south of Valoutta. Lhe Kulpi road runs through tho town, 
and it is 64 miles, by water, from the Mugraé Hat station on the 
Eastern Bengal State railway. Its population in 1911 was 
9,245. It is the headquarters of a thana and a atation of the 
London Missionary Society. It contains un out-patient dispen. 
sary (opened in 1899), a high school, a sub-registry office and a 
Bench of Honorary Magistrates. {+ has been constituted a 
municipality, the area in municipal limits being 2 square miles. 
There are four wards, viz., North and South Jaynagar, aud North 
and South Mozilpur. The municipal inoome is ruised by means 
of a tax on persons ; latrine fees aro also levied at the rate of 14 
per ceat. on the annual value of holdings. ‘Throo melds are held, 
viz, (1) the Doljatra in March, which lasts ten days, (2) tho 
Goshtastami in November, which lasts one day, and (3) the 
Goshtajatra in the middle of April, which also lasts one day. 
About 4 miles south-west of Jaynagar is Mathurapur, the 
headquartors of the thana of the same name. 

Kamarhati.—Town in the Barrackpore subdivision, situated 
ou the Hooghly rivor. It is bounted on the north by the South 
Barrackpore municipality, on the west by the Ilooghly and on 
the south by Barnagore, while the eastern boundary lies a little 
to the east of the main linv of the Kasten Bengal State 
Railway. Its population in 1911 was 18,015. It was formerly 
part of the Barnagore municipality, but was formed into e 
separate municipality in 1899. The area within municipal limita 
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is about 84 square miles, and there are two wards, viz., (1) 
Ariddaha and Kaméarhati and (2) Belgharia and Basudebpur. 
The municipal income is obtained from a rate on holdings 
assessed at 64 per cent. on their annual value; latrine foes are 
also levied. The town contains a high school and a largo 
hospital, the Sagar Dutt Hospital, which troats both in-patients 
and out-patients. There are three factories, viz., the Kamérhati 
Jute Mill, of which mill No. 1 employed a daily average of 3,682 
hands and mill No. 2 3,351 hands, in 1911, and the Venesta 
Factory, for rolling tin, eto., which employed 147 hands, 

Within this municipality is the greater part of the villago of 
Dakhineswar, where there is a group of temples called Rani Ras- 
mani’s Navaratna, after the foundor, Rasmani Dasi of Janbazar 
in Calontta. These consist of two beautiful central tomples, 
dedicated to Kali and Krishna, faced by 12 minor shrines in 
honour of Siva. There is a popular burning g/aé at Ariddaha, 
to which Hindu corpses are brought from long distances, 

Kanchrapara.—Villege im the Barrackpore subdivision, 
situated 28 miles north of Caloutta. This village, which forms 
part of the Halishahar municipality, contains a station on tho 
Hastorn Bengal State Railway, aud tho workshops of the Looo- 
motive and Carriage Department of the railway, which employed 
a daily average of 2,158 hands in 1911. 

Kanchrapara is also called Bijpur. Here there was a shrine 
of Kali, called Dakaiti Kali, ¢.¢., the Kali of dacoits; at which, it 
is said, dacoits used to offer human sacrifices, to propitiate the 
goddess, before starting on their raids. Part of the tree under 
which her image stood still remains: it is worshipped by the 
people and besmeared with vermilion by barren women, who visit 
it in the hope of obtaining offspring. 

Kankinara.— Village in the Barrackpore subdivision, situatod 
22 miles north of Caloutta. It forms part of the Bhatpara 
municipality and contains a paper mill and jute mills. See tho 
article on Bhatpara. 

Kanthalpira.—A village in the Barrackporo subdivision, 
situated about a mile from tho Naihati railway station. It is 
said to be a noted place of Sanskrit learning and was the birth- 
place of the great Bengali novelist Bankim Chandra Chatterji. 
A fair is held here during the Rasjitra of Madan Mohan, which 
was established half a century ago by the Maharaja of Nadia, 
Sris Chandra Ray. 

Khardah.—Village in the Barrackpore subdivision, situated 
on the bank of the Hooghly, 12 miles north of Oaloutta. It 
forms part of the South Barrackpore municipality and contains 
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the municipal offices and municipal dispensary. There is a 
station here on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and bricks and 
brushes are manufactured on an extensive scale, Tho place is of 
interest from haying been for some time the home of Nityananda, 
one of the greatest of Chaitanya’s disciples, To him is ascribed 
the foundation of the village, the legend being as follows :— 

Nityananda came here to live the life of an ascetic on the 
bank of the Hooghly. Oue day he heard the lamentations of a 
woman and went to her, when she told him that her only 
daughter had just died. Upon looking at the body, Nityananda 
said that the girl was only sleeping. The mother thereupon 
made a vow that if he would restore her daughter, he should 
have her for his wife. The saint immediately revived the girl, 
and wedded her. Being now a married man, ho required a 
house to live in, and asked the landlord of the place for a plot of 
land for a site. The latter, to. mock him, took a pieco of straw 
(4har) and threw it into an eddy (daha) of the river, telling him 
to take up his residence there. Nityananda’s sanctity was such 
that the eddy immediately dried up, and left a convonient site 
for a dwelling. Honco the village took the name of Khardah. 

From Nitydnanda’s son Birbhadra are descended the 
Goswamis or Gosains of Khardah, who are regarded as gurus, 
or spiritual guides, by the Vaishnavas. Khardah has become a 
great place of pilgrimage for the seot, and large numbers flock 
thither on the occasion of the fairs held at the Dol and Ras 
festivals, There ie a fine temple containing on image of Shyam- 
sunder or Krishna, which is the subject of the following 
legend, 

Three centuries ago a Hindu devotee, named Rudra, who 
lived at Ballabhpur, near Serampore, had a vision, in which the 
god Radhaballabh appeared to him and ordered him to go to Gaur 
and there obtain a stone which was above the doorway of the 
palace, which he was to make into an image of the god. Rudra 
went to Gaur and announced to the minister of the Muhammadan 
Governor the divine orders he had received. Soon after his 
arrival the gtone began sweating, and the minister, who was a 
pious Hindu, pointed out to his master that the drops oozing out 
of it were tears and that so inauspicious a stone should be 
removed. This was done, but the stone was so heavy that it was 
diffioult to get it into a boat. It fell into the water, and then 
miraculously floated to Ballabhpur. Rudra made three images 
out of it, called Radhaballabh, Shyamsundar and Nanda ]ulal. 
Birbhadra longed to obtain one of them, but Rudra could not be 
induced to part with any. One day, however, when Rudra was 
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observing his father’s srdddha, the sky beoame overcast, and it 
soemed certain that the ceremony would be interrupted by rain. 
Birbhadra, who was one of the guests, thereupon began praying, 
and, though there was heavy rain all round, not a drop fell on the 
spot where Rudra and his guests were. Birbhadra then begged 
Rudra to make him a present of one of the images, and the 
grateful Rudra made over to him the image of Shyamsundar, 
which he installed at Khardah. The image of Radhaballabh is 
at Ballabhpur, and that of Nanda Dulal at Shahibana, a village 
5 miles cast of Barrackpore. It is considered an act of great 
religious merit to visit all three images in one and the same day. 
A short distance from the Vaishnava temple at Khardah there is 
a cluster of 24 shrines dedicatod to Siva. 

Kulpi.—Village in the Diamond Harbour subdivision, 
situated a mile inland from the bank of tho Hooghly, about 33 
miles (by water) south of Caleutta. It is the headquarters of a 
thana, aud is connected with Vishnupur (Bishtupur) by a road’ 
114 miles long. The reach of the Houghly here is a favourite 
auchorage for vessels proceeding up and down tho river, It is 
described as follows in Hamilton’s East India GQasetteer of 
1815 :— 

‘The shores here are a bed of mud, and the banks of the 
river covered with trees and thick jungle. Opposite to,the 
anchorage of the ships, which lio ahout half a mile from the 
shore, is a creek, and ata mile from its entrance stands the 
town of Oulpeo. The crews of the ships stationed here suffer 
dreadfully from its extreme unhealthiness, numbers daily falling 
sacrifices to the pestilential exhalations from the rotten jungle 
and mud.” 

Magra Hat.—Village in the Diamond Harbour  sub- 
division, situated 25 miles (by rail) south of Caloutta. It is 
the headquarters of a thana and contains ao dispensary and sub- 
registry office. It is also o station of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, which has a church here capable of 
holding 150 persons. Owing to its position upon the conflu- 
ence of important waterways and upon the Diamgnd Harbour 
branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, Magré Hat is the 
largest 1ice mart in the south of the district, and agencies have 
been opened for the purchase of rice and the sale uf kerosiue oil. 

Maniktala.—Town in the Sadar subdivision situated to 
the north-east of Caleufta, from which it is separated by the 
Circular and Baliaghata Canals. Its population in 1911 was 
43,767, of whom 82,921 were Hindus and 20,656 were Muaalmans, 
The increase since 1901 amounted to 21,380, or 66 per cent.» 
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which is accounted for by immigration, for tho number of 
immigrants, #.e., persons born outside the 24-Parganas and 
enumorated in tho town, rose by 19,296. Apart from the 
attraction of labour to industrial concerns, there huve been two 
subsidiary causes of this increased influx. In the first place, the 
dismantling of Jastis in tho fringe area of Oaloutta, the opening 
out of new roads and the construction of new sewer lines caused a 
shifting «f population, the people who kal boen unhonsed crossing 
the canal into Maniktala. In the second place, the comparatively 
low price of land and the convenient situation of the town 
induced a certain number of the residonts of Oalentta to moke 
their homos in Mauiktala, including some who desired to forestall 
the rise in the price of land which was anticipated from the 
Calcutta Improvement scheme. The immigrants now represent 
three-quarters of the population, and as they uro nearly all 
males, there is a striking disproportion of the sexes, thore being 
only 7 females to every 10malos. The density of population 
is 25 persons per acre, the ayorage being 20 in Ward I, 24 in 
Ward II, and 26 in Ward IIL. 

Tho town is an industrial suburb of Calcutta, wedged in 
between the Circular Canal on the wost, the New Cut Canal 
on the east, and the Baliaghaita Oanal on the south. Baliaghata 
in the south of the town isthe seat ofan extensive trade in rice 
imported from tho eastern districts of Bongal, while along tho 
frontage of Circular Canal a brisk business is done in firewood, 
loose jute and rice. Ultadinga aud Narikeldinga are two 
other quarters in which there arc) a number of manufacturing 
works, of which the largest is tho Soora (Sura) Jute Mill ; this 
employed a daily avorage of 1,176 hands in 1911. The nursery 
gardens of two Calcutta florists are also situated in the town. 

Maniktala was included in the Suburban municipality 
until 1889, when it was made a separate municipality. The 
area within municipal limits is 34 square miles, and there aro 
three wards. ‘he municipal income is obteined chiofly from a 
rate on holdings assessed at 74 per cent. on thoir annual valuo. 
There is a lighting-rate assessed at 3 por cent, on the annual 
value of holdings, and & water-rate assessed at 5 per cent. in the 
case of those that have no filtered water connection, and at 7 
per cent, in the case of those having connection. Latrine fees 
are also levied. 

Just boyond the westorn boundary is a Jain temple, which is 
described as follows in Bengal Past and Present of April 1908 :—~ 
“Branching off from Upper Circular Road, in an easterly direc- 
tion, runs a street which takes its namé from the temple and 
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conducts the visitor to a fine gateway. The shrine itself, in the 
Jain style of architecture, is dedicated to Sital Nathji, the tenth of 
the Tirthankaras or Jain prophets, A flight of marble steps leads 
up to the temple, the most beautiful in Calcutta, round three 
sides of which runs a verandah. The interior of the building is 
profusely ornamented, the mosaic decoration, as well as the glass 
and stone work, being specially noticeable. A chandelier with a 
hundred and eight branches embellishes the sanctuary. There is 
also an elegantly furnished parlour, as well as reception rooms, 
guest-houses, and other accommodation. No description of the 
place would, however, be complete without some mention of the 
delightful grounds, In addition to the usual features of well- 
kept gardens, there stands in the centre an artistio fountain, 
while around are interspersed garden benches and statuary. 
Apart from testifying to the wealth of the Jain community, which 
would surely have abundant reason to feel proud of these palacos 
of glittering sunshine, the building, with its surroundings, is a 
standing monument to the good taste of the venerable and chari- 
table founder who built it forty-one years ago.” 

The neighbourhood of Maniktala was the scene of a battle, 
on 5th February 1757, between Clive and the forces of Siraj-ud- 
Daula, of which an account will be found in Chapter II. 

Naihati—Town in the Barrackpore subdivision, situated 24 
miles north of Calcutta on the bank of the Hooghly river. Its 
population in 1911 was 18,219. [t contains a station on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, and is the junction of a branch 
line across the Hooghly, which connects with the East Indian 
Railway. The bridge across the Hooghly is called the Jubilee 
bridge, because it was opened in 1887, the year of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee, It is a fine structure built on the cantilever 
principle with a length, between abutments, of 1,200 feet divided 
between three spans. The central span, which is 360 feet long, 
rests on two piers in the middle of the river: the other two 
(each 420 feet long) project from either bank. The piers are 
sunk to a depth of 73 feet below the bed of the river on iron 
caissons. The height of the bridge above the highest water 
mark is 36} feet, so that there is ample space for the passage 
of river steamers and native cargo boats. All heavy goods 
traffic from the west of the Hooghly intended for export from 
Calcutta, such as coal, wheat, etc., passes over this bridge to 
Naihati and thence, by the Kankurgachi loop, to the Kidderpore 
docks. 

Naihati was constituted a municipality in 1869, but the area 
‘within its limits has been much curtailed by the separation of the 
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Bhatpara municipality in 1899 and of the Halishahar municipal- 
ity in 1903. The municipal income is obtained chiefly by means 
of a tax on persons, which is assessed at the rate of Re. 1-2 per 
Rs. 100 of income. Latrine fees are also levied at the rate of 
5 per cent. on the annual value of holdings. 

There are two large jute mills in the town, viz., the Naihati 
Jute Mill, which had a daily average of 2,336 employés in 1911, 
and the Gauripur Jute Mill, in which the average number was no 
less than 8,445, The latter mill is s0 called after the village of 
Gauripur or Garifa, which is within municipal limits; this 
village was the birth-place of Keshab Chandra Sen, the founder 
of the Brahmo Samaj (born in 1838). Prior to the creation of 
the Bhatpara municipality, there were six emigration depdéts in 
the town, if being a halting place for coolies proceeding to 
Assam; but five of these were in Bhatpara, and only one was left 
in Naihati. The town is the headquarters of a thana and has a 
Bench of Honorary Magistrates, a sub-registry office, a high 
school and a dispensary, which is maintained by the municipality. 

Palta.—Village in the Barrackpore municipality, which 
forms part of the North Barrackpore municipality. It contains 
the water-works of Caloutta, of which the following account is 
taken from an article that recently appeared in the Statesman: — 

“In England, the supply of water for large towns and cities 
is usually collected in hills away from the town, and sometimes 
has to travel very long distances before reaching the consumer— 
the Birmingham catch-ground, for instance, is away in the hill of 
Wales. his system was, however, impossible in Caloutta, for 
there is not a hill one hundred feet high within one hundred 
miles of the city. Another source of supply had, therefore, to be 
found, and it was decided by the authorities about half a century 
ago to take the water from the river Hooghly. There is nothing 
of the crystal spring of which the poet sings about the Hooghly, 
and in the city itself the water is so brackish that it was felt - that 
it would be impossible to purify it. Therefore, a place had to be 
found where the water contained a minimum of silt and other 
impurities, and Palta was eventually fixed upon. Here the water 
ig pumped into settling tanks and from there gravitates on to 
filter beds, whence it passes into the pipes and is pumped into the 
cit ° 

“Jt might be thought that the system required to cleanse and 
purify water so dirty as that which comes from the Hooghly 
would be a very elaborate one, but it is not. On the contrary 
it is exceedingly simple. From the river, as has been said, the 
water is pumped straight into the settling tauks, where it stays 
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until the silt and other heavy matter settles to the bottom. A 
day, or a day.and a half, is sutficiont for this process, and the 
surprising thing is that nature itself does the work, except in the 
rains. In this period the river water is simply laden with silt, 
and allumino-forric is put into tho settling-tanks to help it to 
settle, but throughout the rest of the year nothing is put in, and 
the foreign matter in the water settles naturally. Some idea of 
the quantity of silt which the water contains can be gained from 
the fact that last year one tank was oleaned, aud over four 
hundred thoueand oubie feet of silt was tuken out. Tho tank had 
been in vse then for two years, ‘The partly-purified water then 
passes by gravitation on to the filter beds, of which there are 42 
constantly in work. These filters cover an area of &50 square 
feet, and havo to filter the whole of the water-supply for Calcutta. 
They aro excecdingly simple in construction, and it is little short 
of marvellous that they do the work so wall, and so effectively 
romove all the impurities from the water. ‘Lhe filter is composed 
of a layer of pebbles, with 4 inches of coarse Magra sand on 
top, and 2 feet 6 inches of river sand above that. ‘lhe water 
goes on to the filter bods still yellow and dirty, although the silt 
has boen removed ; it comos out, after having filtered through the 
sand and the pebbles, absolutely clear and pure. It goes through 
the filters at the rate of 4 inches perhour. ‘he simplicity of 
the process, considering the work that has to be done and the 
uniformly successful result,-is surprising, but constant care is 
necessary to see that the filters do their work properly. The 
sand, which is the all-importunt factor in tho filter—for it is 
it that does all the cleansing of the water—has in its turn to be 
cleansed by.a supply of the very water which. it has purified. 
Tho method of washing the sand is very primitive. Itis thrown 
into a square brick chamber, with a falso bottom pierced with 
very small holes. Water is introduced under pressure, and 
ovolies, standing up to their middles, agitate the sand with 
shovels until it is clean. Those in charge of the works have long 
objected to this system, and have introduced a more up-to-date 
method on a small scale, which will doubtless soon replace the 
older mothod altogether. In the now method the sanl is 
revolved by machinery. ihe water from each filter bed is tested 
once a week. When the water comes from the filter-beds it is 
collected in one central well, and then pumped into the two big 
maine which run, one on each side of the. Barrackpore road, to 
Tallah, where it is stored in underground reservoirs, which have 
a capacity of eight million gallons, until required in the town 
mains, 
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“The pumping machinery at Palta is very powerful. The 
engine which pumps the water from the river into the settling 
tanks is capable of lifting two million gallons an hour, and it 
does more work than three engines used to do; while the engine 
which pumps the water from the filter-beds to Palta deals with 
the whole supply to the city—which is now between 35 and 87 
million gallons daily. 

“An article on the water-supply would not be complete without 
a reference to the overhead tank at Tallah. This tank was 
designed by Mr. W. B. MacCabe to act asa balancer. The 
pumping engine at Palta is not capable of sending down suffi- 
cient water to meet the demand in the middle of the day, 
when the consumption is very heavy, and it is then that the over- 
head reservoir comes into operation. When sufficient water is 
not coming down to fill the town maine, water from‘tho tank 
automatically flows into the mains and so keops the supply equal 
to the demand. The tank is refilled again during the night 
hours when less water is being used.” 

Panihati—Town in the Barrackpore subdivision, situated on 
the bank of the Hooghly, 9 miles north of Caloutta, Its popu- 
lation in 1911 was 11,118. 1¢ was formerly part of South 
Barrackpore, but was constituted a separate municipality in 1900, 
The municipal income is derived froma tax on persons assessed 
at 12 annas per hundred rupees of income; latrine fees are also 
levied at the rate of 7 per cent. on the annual value of h«ldings, 
There are two annual fairs, viz., the Rasjatra me/d in November, 
which lasts four or five days, and the Baishtabi mea in May, 
which lasts one day. 

The village of Agarpara, which lies within municipal limits, 
contains a church capable of holding 500 people, with a tower 
74 foet high, which was built in 1837 by Mrs. Wilson; there are 
also a female orphanage and school under the management of 
the Church Missionary Society. A fair, called the ‘l'arapukur 
meéd, is held here at the end of January, and lasts one day. 

Near the railway station at Sodepur (1 mile north of the 
Agarpara railway station) there is a Pinjrapol, or home for aged 
and diseased animals, which is maintained by subscriptions, 
chiefly from the Marwari community of Calcutta. Hore a fair 
called the Pinjrapol Gupastomi me/d, is held in November every 
year ; it was started about 1890, and lasts one day. There were 
formerly glass works at Sodepur, which were worked by the 
Bengal Glass Co, from 1891 to 1902, when the undertaking was 
abandoned. ‘There isa high school in Sodepur and another in 
Panihati. 
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Rajpur.— Town in the Sadar subdivision, situated on the road 
from Calcutta to Kulpi, 11 milos south of Caloutta. Its popula- 
tion in 1911 wag 11,607. The town constitutes a municipality 
with an area of 2 square miles and five wards, viz, (1) Rajpur, 
(2) Harinavi, (8) Kodalia and Changripota, (4) Malancha and 
Mahinagar, and (5) Elachi and Jagadal. The municipal income 
is derived from a tax on persons assessed at 10 annas to Re. 1 
pet hundred rupees of income according to the circumstances of 
the assessees; latrine fees are also levied at the rate of 64 per 
cent. on the annual value of holdings. The water-supply 
is obtained almost entirely from tanks. The portion of the town 
north and |west of the Kulpi road drains into the Adi Ganga, 
and that lying east and south of the road into the Arahapanch 
Khal. There are a high school and 4 municipal disponsary at 
Harinavi. Three melds, each lasting a day, are held, vis., the 
Rasjitra in April, the Gostabihar in March or April, and the 
Snanjatra in May or Juno. 

Sagar Island.—Island in the Diamond Harbour subdivision, 
situated at the mouth of the Hooghly river. It is bounded by 
the Hooghly on the west, and by the Baratala or Channel Croek 
on the east, while the Bay of Bengal washes its sputhern face, 
The northorn extremity of the island, which is about 25 miles 
long, is called Mud Point and is the sito of a telegraph station. 
Here the Sundarbans steamers leave the Hooghly and pass down 
Channel Creek on their eastward route through the Sundarbans, 
At the south-western angle of the island stands the Sagar light. 
house, which was builf in 1808, and the southern cea face is the 
site of the great bathing festival of Ganga Sagar. 

Situated as it is, at the point where the holy Ganges once 
mingled its waters with the sea, it is regarded as a peculiarly 
sacred spot. The legend accounting for its sanctity is os 
follows :— 

Sagar, King of Oudh, the thirteenth ancestor of Rama, had 
performed tho Aswamedha jana, or horse-gacrifice, ninety-nine 
times. ‘This ceremony consisted in sending a horse round tho 
Indian world, with a defiavce to all the earth to arrest ita 
progress. If the horse returned unopposed, it was understood to 
be an acquiescence in the supremacy of the challenger, and the 
animal was then solemnly sacrificed to the gods. When King 
Sagar made preparations for the hundredth sacrifice, Indra, King 
of Heaven, who had himself performed the ceremony a hundred 
times, jealous of being displaced by this new rival, stole the 
horse, and concealed it in a subterranean cell, where the sage 
Kapila, or Kapilmuni, was absorbed in meditation, dead to all 
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ocourrences of the external ‘world. The sixty thousand sons of 
Sagar traced the horse to his hiding-place, and, believing the 
sige to be the author of the theft, assaulted him, The holy man 
being thus roused, opened his eyes and cursed his assailants, who 
were immediately burnt to ashes and sentenced to hell. A 
grandson of Sagar, in search of his father and uncles, at last 
came to Kapilmuni, and begged him to redeem the souls of the 
dead. The holy man replied that this could only be effected if 
the waters of Ganga could be brought to the spot to touch the 
ashes, 

Now Ganga was residing in Heaven, in the custody of Brahma 
the Creator, and the grandson of Sagar prayed him to send the 
goddess to the earth. He died, however, without his suppli- 
cation having been granted. He left no issue; but a son, 
Bhagirath, was miraculously born of his widow, and through 
hia prayers Brahma allowed Ganga to visit the earth. Bhagi- 
rath let the way as far as Hathiagarh, in the 24-Parganas, 
near the sea, and then declared that he could not show the rest 
of the way. Whereupon Ganga, in order to make sure of reach- 
ing the spot, divided herself into a hundred mouths, thus forming 
tho delta of the Ganges. One of these -mouths reached tho cell, 
and, by washing the ashes, completed the atonement for the 
offence of the sons of King Sagar, whose souls were thereupon 
admitted into heaven. Ganga thus became the sacred stream of 
the hundred mouths. The people say that the sea took its name 
of Sagar from this legend; and the point of junction of the 
river and sea at Sagar Island is a celebrated seat of Hindu 
pilgrimage, to which thousands of devout pilgrims repair every 
year during the great bathing festival. 

The festival is held at the time of the Makara Sankranti, 
when the sun enters Capricorn, which is identified with the lst 
Magh (in the middle of January), and is the oceasion of a large 
fair. The fair takes place on the bank of a small creek leading 
to the sea, on a piece of sandy ground, where mat booths are run 
up for the sale of the hawkers’ wares, The fair lasts several 
days, but three days are the limit of the religious festival, The 
first ceremony is the propitiation of the ocean, by casting into 
it various offerings with short ejaculatory prayers; the oblations 
are commonly cocoanuts, fruits, or flowers. Tho must appropriate 
gift is that of the five gems (pdnch ratna), consisting of a pearl 
or diamond, an emerald, a topaz, and a piece of coral, along with 
a cocoanut, an areca-nut, and the sacred thread worn by Braéhmans. 
These are wrapped up ina cloth, and cast into the creek which 
communicates with the sea, and also at the confluence. The 
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jewels are in goneral not worth more than a rupee or two, On 
the first day the pilgrims bathe in the sea early in the morning, 
some repeating the bath at noon. Some also have their heads 
shaved after bathing, and many of those whose parents are 
recently deceased celebrate the srad/dha, or obsequial ceremonies, 
on the sea-shore. After ablutions, the pilgrims repair to the 
temple dedicated to Kapilmuni. On the second and third days, 
bathing in the sea, adoration of Ganga, and the worship of 
Kapilmuni continue as on the first, after which the assemblage 
breaks up. During the whole time the pilgrims, for the most 
part, sleep on the sand, for the crowds are so great that they 
could not all find accommodation in the boats. 

The image of Kapila is a shapeless block of stone daubed 
with red paint, During the greater part of the year it is kept 
in Caloutta ; but a woek or two before the festival it is handed 
over to the priests, who takecharge of it during the festival, 
and receive a share of tho. pilgrim’s gifts. 1t is placed in a 
temporary temple, as the old one has been washed away by the 
encroaching sea, and stands on @ platform of sand about four feet 
high, A bamboo railing in front keeps off the crowds, who 
go past it from day light till dark. According to Wilson— 
“In front of the temple was a banian (bar) tree, beneath 
which were images of Rama and Hanuman. The pilgrims 
commonly wrote their names on the walls of the temple, with a 
short prayer to Kapila, or suspended a piece of oarth or brick to 
a bough of the troc, with some solicitation, as for health, or 
affluence, or offspring, and promised, if their prayers are granted, 
to make a gift to some divinity. Behind tho temple was a small 
excavation termed Sitakund, filled with fresh water, ‘of which the 
pilgrim was allowed to sip a small quantity, on paying a fee to 
the manager of the temple. This reservoir was probably filled 
from tho tank, and kept full by tho contrivances of the 
mendicants, who persuaded the people that it} was a perpetual 
miracle, being constantly full for the use of the temple.’* 

The estimates of the number of persons attending the festival 
vary very widely, Fifty years ago Wilson wrote :—‘ Some years 
ago they were considered to average about 100,000; but I have 
been informed by high authority that. latterly the number has 
increased to double that amount.” fIunter put the number 
somowhat vaguely at “hundreds of thousauds,” and Wilkins in 
Modern Hinduism at the more wodest figure of 150,000. On the 
other hand, Mr. F. E. Pargiter, tc.s., then Commissioner in the 
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Sundaerbans, in an article on the Sundarbans published in the 
Caleutta Revrew for October 1889, wrote :—“ The festival is 
decaying, unless excursion steamers should resuscitate it asa 
pleasure trip; and the numbers who attend it are far below the 
estimates often made. I doubt if the number exceeds 5,000, 
though it is popularly stated to be something like ten times as 
many.” ‘The festival appears to have gained greater popularity 
since Mr. Pargiter wrote, and the number attending it is now 
estimated at &0,000 to 50,000. 

Formerly suicides and the destruction of children were 
features of the festival, many of the pilgrims making voluntary 
sacrifices of themselves or throwing their children to the sharks 
and alligators. ‘On shore,” it was said, “the jungles swarm 
with tigers of the largest and most ferocious sort, so that both 
elements are equally dangerous.”* It is said that, in 1801, 23 
pereons were exposed or drowned in one month, but next year 
‘this horrible practice was suppressed by the Marquess Wellesley. 
It was not, like the oblation of fruits or jowels, intended to obtain 
the favour of the deified ocean, but in satisfaction of a vow. For 
instance, a childless woman would make a vow to offer her first 
born at Ganga Sagar, in the hope that such an offering would 
secure for her additional progeny, 

The reclamation of the island from jungle was started early 
in the nineteenth century. In 1811, a Mr. Beaumont applied 
for permission to hold a hundred acres of land in the island for 
the purpose of establishing a manufactory of buff leataer, and 
asked that all tiger-skins brought to the Collector’s office might 
be made over to him for thie purpose. His application for 
land was granted by the Board of Revenue in November 
1811; and in the following year, in consequence of a Govern- 
ment resolution offering favourable terms for the cultivation of 
Sagar Island, Mr. Beaumont applied fora grant of land on a 
cultivating tenure. This application was rejected on the ground 
that Government had decided not to grant leases to Kuropeans for 
cultivation, Leases of the island were offered to Indians only, 
and many proposals were received from them, but this scheme of 
colonization was a complete failure. The island was subse- 
quently leased to an association composed of Kuropeans as well as 
Indians, free of rent, for thirty years, and to pay only four annas 
per bigha ever after. The undertaking was begun with vigour, 
but so many unforeseen difficulties ocourred that up to the Ist 
September 1820 not more than four square miles had been 
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effectually cleared. Amongst other obstacles it was found that as 
the woods were out down, the sea encroached, the sandy beach not 
having sufficient tenacity to resist its invasion. Twenty-five 
families of Maghs from Arakan were settled at the confluenco of 
two ereeks, and a road constructed for the accommodation of 
pilgrims to the temple of Kapila.* 

In 1819, Mr. Trower, Collector of the 24-Parganas, originated 
a company, called the Saugor Island Society, for the systematic 
reclamation and development of the island; he himself was a 
considerable shareholder, and the central part of the island was 
called Trowerland after him. The company obtained a grant of 
the whole island, subject to certain conditions (the breach of 
which entailed forfeiture of the grant) and carried on operations 
vigorously until 1833, when their work was destroyed by a 
cyclone and they abandoned the project. ‘Their interest in the 
northern part of the island wasthen taken over by four European 
gentlemen, who combined the manufacture of salt with the 
cultivation of rice. ‘The progress of the island was again inter- 
rupted by the cyclone of 1864, when 4,137 persons or three- 
fourths of the population perished, only 1,488 being left. Since 
then considerable progress has been made in reclaiming the waste, 
and the north of the island is under cultivation, but the south 
is still dense jungle. 

Salt Water Lake.—Swamp in the Sadar subdivision, situated 
about five miles east of Calcutta, with an area of about 30 square 
miles. This is a low depression, which is being gradually filled 
by the silt deposits of the tidal channels that intersect it; a 
portion, at Dhapa, is also being reclaimed by the deposit of the 
street refuse of Calcutta, which is conveyed there daily by a 
municipal railway. ‘The lake formerly extended much further 
west, and in 1757 came within a mile of the Maratha Ditch 
(Lower Circular Road). 

Shamnagar.— Village in the Barrackpore subdivision, situated 
on the bank of the Hooghly, 19 miles north of Caloutta. 
It forms part of the Garulia municipality and contains a station 
on the Eastern Bengal State Railway. A short distance east of 
the station are the ruins of amud fort, surrounded by a moat, four 
miles in circumference, which is said to have been built in the 
eighteenth contury by the then Raja of Burdwan as a refuge 
from the Marathas. It now belongs to the Tagore family of 
Calcutta, and its ramparts are studded with thick date plantations. 
A Sanskrit college and a charitable dispensary are maintained by 
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the Tagore estate. The village contains several large industrial 
works, viz., the Shimnagar Jute Mills, of which one employed. 
4,547 hands and the other 1,759 hands in 1911, the South 
Allianee Jute Mill with 2,040 hands, the Dunbar Ootton Mill 
with 910 hands, and the Bhajoram Jute Press, which did not 
work in 1911. 

South Suburbs.—Municipality in the Sadar subdivision, 
which, as the name indicates, lies in the suburban area of 
Calcutta. It extends round the “Added Arca” from near Sealdah 
on the north-east tothe Tollygunge municipality on the south, 
Its population in 1911 was 31,533. The area of the municipality 
has been much reduced in recent years by the separation of 
Garden Reach in 1897 and of Tollygunge in 190L. A great 
portion is rural in character, for it consists of a number of 
scattered suburban villages interspersed with paddy fields and 
other arable land. The villages.are usually built on more or less 
elevated ground, and the drainage finds its way into the fields 
below them. The municipal income is derived chiefly from a 
rate on holdings assessed at 74 per cent. on their annual value; 
latrine fees are also Jevied acoording to a prescribed seale, 
and there is a water rate assessed at 3 per cent. on the annual 
value of holdings, The most important of the villages making 
up the municipality are Barisa and Bohala. In the former 
there is a municipal dispensary. In the latter, Manik Chand, the 
Diwan or Minister of Sirdj-ud-daula, who was appointed 
Governor of Caloutta after its oapture by Siréj-ud-daula in 1756, 
had a country seat surrounded by a large garden. In this 
garden, which may still be seen on the Diamond Harbour Road, 
4} miles from Caloutta, Manik Ohand encamped during the siege 
of the city. 

Taki— Town inthe Basirhat subdivision, situated on the 
Jamuna or Ichamati river on the eastern boundary of the 
district. Its population in 1911 was 5,202. It forms a munici- 
pality with an area of two square miles divided into four wards, 
viz., (1) South Taki, (2) North Taki, (3) Saiyadpur and (4) Beo- 
kAti and Jalalpur. The municipality is practically nothing more 
than a collection of villages interspersed with rice fields, It 
contains a Government high school and a charitable dispen- 
sary called the Tara Sankar Chaudhri’s dispensary. ‘I'he muni- 
cipal income is raised by a tax on persons assessed at 1 per 
cent. of annual income. 

The town is situated on the Baraset-Basirhat Light Railway, 
41 miles from Calcutta. It is 72 miles from Alipore vid Tolly’s 
Nulleh and Canning (being 10 miles from Canning), 54 miles 
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from Takta Ghat at Hastings oi¢ the Ohitpur and BbAngar 
canals, and 7 miles from Basirhat by a kutcha road. 

Titagarh.—Town in the Barrackpore subdivision, situated on 
the bank of the Hooghly, 18 miles north of Oaloutta, with a 
station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway. It was consti- 
tuted a municipality in 1895, being detached from South 
Bartackpore, which adjoins it on the north, south and east. 
It had a population of 45,171 persons in 1911. The area within 
municipal jimits is about 14 square miles, and there are four 
wards, viz. (1) Das Bagan, (2) Mill Bazar, (3) Old Barrack- 
pore and (4) Khardah, The municipal income is obtained from 
a rate on holdings assessed at 7 per cent. on their annual value ; 
Jatrine foes are also assessed at 54 per cent. on the annual value 

of holdings and at 9 pies s month per head in cooly lines. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century Titagarh was a 
favourite place of residence 
Average for Europeans, several of 
peace Whom had country houses 
(1911). in it. It contained a 
dockyard, from which 


Name of mill, 


Kelvin date mi picasa pie: was launched a vessel of 
Oe on 
Bisite te. Nes 5,108 1,445 tons, the Countess of 
Elunison a oon Sutherland, said to have 
ak ditt, No |e 6637 been the largest merchant 
Ditto ditto, | No.2 ... 6,537 ver] ever built along 
‘Titigarh paper mill, No.1... 1,423 


the Hooghly. At present 
Titagarh is a busy indus- 
trial centre with several jute mills and a paper mill as shown in 
the margin. 

Tollygunge.—Municipality in the Sadar subdivision, situated 
immediately south of and adjoining Caloutta. Its populstion 
in 1911 was 18,433. It contains a police-station, the barracks 
of the 24-Parganas police reserve, the golf links of the Royal 
Calcutta Golf Club, the grounds of the Tollyguuge Olub (con- 
taining another golf course) and a steeplechase course. Several 
of the descendants of Tipu Sultan’s family have their residence 
here. . 
Tollyguage was included in the South Suburban municipality 
until 1901, when it was constituted a separate municipality, The 
municipal income is raised by means of a rate on holdings 
assessed at 74 per cent. on their annual value. Latrine fees are 
levied according to a prescribed scale, and there is also a water 
rate assessed at 54 per cent. on the aunual value of holdings 
within 400 feet of tho nearest hydrant and at 43 percent. in 
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the case of holdings situated beyond 400 feet but within 1,000 
feet from the nearest hydrant. 

The place is so called after Colonel William Tolly, who, 
as related in Qhapter X, canalized an old channel of the 
Ganges, which was, and is, consequently known as Tolly’s Nullah. 
The first we hear of this officer is that in 1766 Captain Tolly 
was busy with a factory on the border of the Sundarbans. In 
1776 he began excavating Tolly’s Nullah, which appears under 
that name in a list of the boundaries of Calcutta in 1794, and in 
1780 he purchased Belvedere from Warren Hastings. The last 
mention of him ocours in the Caleutta Guzette of 23rd September 


1734, where it is stated that Colonel Tolly died on the voyage 
to Bt. Helena, 
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INDEX. 


A. 


Achipur, 205-6, 

Added Area, 187-8, 

Adi Ganga, 8. 

Administration, general, 187-95; land 
revenue, 171-86, 

Adwinistrative changes, 57 ; charges and 
staff, 187-90. 

Agarpara, 8', 258. 

AGRICULTURE, 108-19. 

Alipore, 1, 187, 188, 206-7. 

Alipore or Sadar subdivision, 207-8, 

Aman rice, 112. 

Animals, wild, 18-20. 

Animists, 69. 

Arlidaha, 26, 246,; high school, 208, 

Athiérabinka river, 8. 

Athpur, 221, 222. 

dus rice, 118, 


B. 


Baduria, account of, 208 ; dispensary, 96; 
municipality, 198. 

Bagher Khal, 4. 

Baishnabs, 71. 

Baliaghata canal,’ 159, 164, 

Balli Bil, 12, 121. 

Banchapara, 78. 

Bangaduni island, 10. 

Bankibazur, 36, 37, 

Baptist Mission, 81-2. 

Karanagar. See Baranagore, 

Biriaet, account of, 209-13; dispensary, 
#6; high school, 203; municipality, 
198, 

Bérisot-Basirbit light railway, 168-9. 

Bardsot subdivision, 213-4, 


Baratals river, 4, 

Buariea, 259; dispensary, 97 ; high school, 
203. 

Bariti Bil, 12, 

Barnagore, $4, 85, 8] + B&ccount of, 214. 
5; high school, 208; municipality, 
198, 

Barrackpore, account of, 215-8 ; dispen. 
saries at, 97-8, 102.8 ; high schools, 
208-4; municipalities, 199 3 muti. 
nies. at, 46-7, 51-5. 

Barrack pore subdivision, 219.20, 

Bartti Bil, 12, 

Baruipur, 8, 79; account of, 219; dis. 
pensary, 98; high school, 208 3 munle 
cipality, 198 

Basirhit, account of, 220 3 dispensary 
98; high school, 208 ; municipality, 
198. 

Basirhit subdivision, 220-1, 

Basra, 75, 78, 

Bayra Bil, 12, 

Behala, 269 ; high school, 203, 

Belvedere, 207. 

Bhangar canal, 169, 164, 

Bhasas, 84. 

Bhitpara, 65; account of, 221-2; dis. 
pehsary, 105; municipality, 198, 

Bidyadhari river, 8, 9. 

Bils, 11, 12, 

Birati dispensary, 104. 

Birds, game, 21-2, 

Birth rate, 88. 

Bishtupur. See Vishnupur. 

Boat routes, 162-8. 

Boats, 165-6, 

Bore of Hooghly river, 7. 

Botany, 17-18. 

Boundaries of district, 1, 

Brinjale, cultivation of, 117-8, 
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Budge-Budge, account of, 222-8 ; capture 
of fort at, 41-3; dispensary, 99 ; 
high sehool, 203; municipality, 198. 

Bulcherry island, 10. 

Burba Ganga, 8 

Burha Mantreswar, 4- 


C. 


Calamities, natural, 1380 8. 

Calcutta, carly mantion of, 26 ; extablishe 
ment of, 29-34; in 17567, 40-4; 
administrative arrangements, 187-8, 

Calcutta and Eastern canals, 168-63. 


Canale, '61, 168. 
Canning, 13, 14; account of, 228-6; dis- 


penaary, 99 ; port scheme, 184. 


Castes, 82-5. 


Cattle, 119. 
Consus statiatics, 49-66, 144-6, 202. 


Ceas, road and public works, 171. 

Chakdéri leases of laud, 177. 

Chandals, 83. 

Chandecan or Ciandecan, 27, 28. 

Channel Creek, 4. 

Charnock, Job, 29, 34. 

Chast Kaibarttas, 83. 

Chaukidéra, 191. 

Chemical works, 151. 

Chetla dispensary, 99. 

Chingrikhali fort, 229, 

Chitpur, account of, 226-7; dispensary, 
99. 

Cholera, 89. 

Christians, 79-82. 

Cigarette manufactories, 150. 

Circular and Eastern canals, 158-63. 

Circular canal, 159, 164, 

Civil Justice, 189. 

Climate 23-4. 

Commerce, 155. 

Communication, means of, 158-70. 

Courts, civil and criminal, 189-£0. 

Cossipur, account of, 226-7; dispensary, 
99 ; municipality, 198 

Cossipur-Chitpur, 226-7. 

Cotton mills, 149. 

Criminal Justice, 189-90. 

” Crocodiles, 22-3. 


INDEX. 


Crops, 112-18. 
Cultivation, 108-19 ; profits of, 139-40. 
Cyclones, 24, 89, 188, 138. 


D. 


Dakhineswar, 246, 

Dakhin Barasot, 8, 228. 

Dalhousie Island, 10 ; Point, 10. 

Dantbhinga Bil, 12. 

Date palms and their uses, 115, 

Death rate, 88. 

Density of population, 62-3. 

Dbankuria, dispensary, 106; high school, 
204, 

Dhiapa lake, 11; lock, 158. 

Dholkera Bil, 12. 

Dinmond Harbour, account of, 228-30; 
dispensary, 99 ; high school, 204, 

Diamond Harbour subdivision, 230-1, 

Dispensaries, 93-107. 

District Board, 196-7. 

Docks and Dockyards, 150, 

DRAINAGE AND EMBANKMENTS, 120-9, 

Drainage works, 120-28. 

Dum-Dum, 51; account of, 231-5 ; dis 
pensary, 100, 104; munici patities 
198, 

Dutch settlements, 85; war, 45-6. 

Dwelling houses, 67-9. 


E. 


Earthquakes, 138. 

Eastern Bongal State Railway, 166.8. 
Evvcation, 202-4. 
Ewbankmenta, 108, 111, 128, 129. 
Euigration, 61, 63, 64. 
Engineering works, 150. 

Epidemic diseases, 89. 

Eatates, 171. 

Eatuaries, 10. 

Excise receipts, 195. 

Exorcism of wild animals, 75-7. 
Exports, 155, 


F. 
Factory industries, 147-53. 


Pairs, 155-7. 
Falta, 35, 40; account of, 235-6. 


INDEX, 


Famines, 130-2, 

Fauna, 18-23, 

Ferries, 166. 

Fevers, 86, 91. 

Fish, 22. 

Fisheries, 163-4. 

Flemish settlement, 85-7. 
Floods, 182-3. 
Foundries, 150. 

Poresta, 198-¢, 
Fraserzanj, 10; account of, 236. 
Fraits, 118-9, 


G. 


Game birds, 21, 22. 

Ganga Nullah, 8 

Ganga Sagar, 8, 10, 78, 254. 

Ganthis, 177. 

Garden crops, 117, 

Garden Reach, acccunt of, 287-8; inuni+ 
cipality , 198. 

Garulia, account of, 288; dispensury, 
101; high school, 204 ; municipality, 
198. 

Gag works, 152, 

Gauripur, 25]. 

GRNERAL ADMINISTRATION, 187.95. 

Geology, 13-17. 

Ghazuhnéri Bil, 12. 

Ghazi Sateb, 74, 75, 78. 

Glass manufacture, 153, 

Gobardinga, 106; account of, 238-9; 
high school, 204; municipality, 198, 

Gobindpny, 29. 

Gold and silver work, 154. 

Gosaing, 70, 71. 

Guasuba river, 10, 

Government cstates, 1°2; manufacturing 
works, 149, 


HE. 


USlishahar, account of, 284; 
101; municipality, 198, 

Hallidsy island, 10, 

Hariabbanga river, 10, 


dispensary, 


Harinavi dispersary, 101; 
204. 


high school, 


Hiroa, 239.41, 
Hasanabad, 241-2, 
Hearsey, General, 51-5, 
Health, public, 86-107. 
Henckell, Tilman, 46, 47, 
Henckellganj, 46, 241. 
High achools, 203-4, 
Hindus, 69-78, 
Hingalganj, 46, 241. 
History, 25.48. 
Holdings, size of, 140. 
Honorary Magistrates, 189. 
Hooghly point, 4. 
Hooghly river, 4-7. 

Hospi tala, 98-107. 
Houses, 66-9, 


Ichamati river, 9. 

Tchipur » 242-5. 

Immigration, 61, 638, 69, 

Importe, 155, 

Income tar, 198. 

Industries, 144-65, 

INDVSsTRies, MANUFACTURES AND Trapr 
144.67, 

Tuner Boat Route, 162, 

inundation, 180, 182, 183, 

lron works, 150. 

Irrigation, 109. 


Sabuna river, 9. 

Jagat Gauri, 72. 

Jagatdal, 221, 222, 

Jails, 191, 3. 

James and Mary Sands, 4, 5, 
Jamira estuary, 10. 

Jamuna river, 9, 


Jaynugar, 8, 78 ; account of, 245; 
school, 204; municipality, 198, 


Jhils, 11, 12. 

Jolahis, 88, 

Judicial administration, 189-80. 

Jute cultivation, 114; mills and preases 
147-9. 


high 
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Kaibarttas, 83, 

Kaikalmari river, 10. 
Kalagichia river, 10. 

Kalighat shrine, 77 ; jail, ‘91-2. 
Ka@lind: river, 9. 


Kamarhati, account of, 245-6; high 
schoo}, 204; hospital, 102; munici- | 
pality, 198, 


Kanchrapira, account of, 246; dispensary, 
102, 


Kankinara, 221-2. 

Kanthalpara, 246. 

Kaorapukur canal, 164. 

Kuoris, 84-85. 

Karatoya river, 8. 

Kazipira, 212. 

Keshabeawar temple, 78. 

Khalishkhali Hil, 12. 

Kihals, 10, 11, 108, 111. 

EhGnabari tenures, 177. 

Khardah, 70, 78, 260; account of, 246- 
8; dispensary, 102-3. 

Khari, 8, 8). 

Kidderpore, dispensary, 103 ; docks, 150. 

Krishtopur canal, 164, 

Kulgachi Bil, 12. 

Kulpi, 248, 

Kumarbata, 239, 


L. 


Lac factories, 152, 
Lake channel, 164. 


Lanp RgvENUE ADMINISTRATION, 171- 
86. 


Land tenures, 176-7. 

Leopards, 20, 21. 

Light railways, 168-9. 

Literacy, statistics of, 202, 

Local Boards, 197. 

Loca SELF-GOVERNMENT, 196-201. 
London Missionary society, 82. 

Lote, Sundarbans, 180, 181. 


M. 


Machandali Saif, 74. 

Maghs, raids of, 39, 
Magistrates, 188, 189. 

Magra Hat, 79 ; account of, 248, 


INDEX. 


Magra Hat drsinage scheme, 120-6. 
Mahishyas, 83, 

Malurial fever, 86, 91. 

Mandirs Bazar, 78, 

Manik Pir’s mela, 78. 


Mianiktala, account of, 248-50; 
sary, 108; municipality, 198. 


Manufactures, 147.53. 
Maratha Ditch, 38. 

Marshes, 13, 12. 

Mathurapur, 245. 

Matla, See Canning. 

Matla river, 8. 

Means oF CoMMUWicatioy, 158-70, 
Measures und weights, 142-8, 
Mecklenberg island, 10, 
Medical aspects, 86-107. 
Alelas, 155-157, 

Migration, 61, 63, 64, 
Missions, Chr.stian, 79-82, 
Morapai, 81. 

Mud Point, 4, 
Muhammadang, 69, 83, 
Mundas, 69, 

Municipalities, 197-201, 
Muriganga, 4, 

Musalmins, 69, 83, 

Mutiny of, 1824, 47-8; of 1857, 51-5, 


N. 
Nagarghata Bil, 12. 


Naibati, 78; acconnt of, 250-1; dispen- 


sary, 104; high school, 204; muni. 
cipality, 198, 


Naniasudras, 83, 

Narikeldinga, 51; high school, 2C4. 
Narkaldanua dispensary, 108, 
NatvcpaL CaLamirres, 130-8, 


Navigation on Hooghly, 4.6; 
158-65, ame 


Nawabganj, 217, 218 ; high school, 204. 
New Cut Canal, 159, 164. 
North Suburban hospital, 99, 


0. 


dispen- 


general, 


Occupations, 144-5, 
Oil depdts, 152, 
Oraone, 69. 

Ostend Company, 35-7. 
Outer Bont Routa, 163, 


INDEX, 


P. 


Palta, 251-253, 
Pén, cultivation, 117. 
Panchannagram, 172, 177, 


Panibati, account of, 253; high school, 
204; wunicipality, 198. 


Peper sills, 149. 


Parganas, Twenty-four, cession of and 
names of, 44. 


Props, Tae, 69-85. 

PaysicaL ASPECTa, 1-21. 

Piali river, 8. 

Pilgrimages, 77-78. 

Pirs, adoration of, 74. 

Plague, 93. 

Pode, 84. 

Police administration and stations, 19)-L. 
Population, statistics of, 69-66. 
Port Canning. See Canning. 
Port Commissioners’ Railway, 168. 
Portuguese, 34, 39. 

Pottery works, 151. 

Pratapaditya, 26-9. 

Prices, 142, 

Prisons, 191-198. 

Pousric Hants, 86-107. 

Public Works Department, 193. 


R. 


Raghabpur, 81. 

Railway workshops, 150, 
Railways, 166-9. 
Raimangal estuary, LO. 
Rainfall, 23-24, 


Rajpur, 8; account of, 254; dispensary, 
101; municipality, 198. 


Registration, 124-5, 

Religions, 69-82. 

Rents, 189. 

RENTS, WAGES AND Partcus, 139-43, 

Reptiles, 22, 23. 

Revenue, of district, 195; administra. 
tion of land, 171-86, 

Rice cultivation, 112-8. 

Rivers, 8-10, 16, 17, 

Road and Public Works ceases, 171. 

Roads, 169-70. 

Rogues river, 34. 
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Routes, boat, 162, 163. 
Rural population, 66. 
Kussa dispensary, 104, 


8. 


Sabtarmakhi estuary, 10. 

Sagar Dutt’s Hospital, 102. 

Sagar Island, 4, 10, 28, 29, 30, 78; 
settllements of, 176, 185, 186; 
account of, 254.8, 

Salt Lake or Sali Water Lake, 11, 12, 
43, 258. 

Saltpetre refineries. 154, 

Sambhu Nath Pandit’s Hospital, 95. 

Saugor Island. See Sizar Island. 

Schools, 2038-4, 

Settlements of land revenue, 172-6. 

Sexes, proportion of, 64. 

Shamnagar, 258. 

Sharks, 22. 

Sheikhs, 83. 

Slavery, 39. 

Small-pox, 89. 

Societies, missionary, 79-82, 

Sodepur, 119, 23 ; high school, 204. 

South Suburba, account of, 249; muni. 
cipality, 198. 


Steamer 
166. 


Subdivisions of district, 67, 187. 

Subha Singh’s rebellion, 38. 

Suburbs of Caleu'ta, 62, 187, 198.9. 

Suburbs, South, 198, 199, 259, 

Suzar manufacture, 115, 116, 154, 

Sundarbans, description of, 1-3; rivers 
and estuaries, 10; khdls, 11; subsi- 
dence of, 13-16; fauna, 18-23}; early 
history of, 27-9, 46-7; reclamation 
and cultivation, 110-2; settlements 
of land in, 172-6; forests, 193-4 
land revenue history, 177.86, 

Surse river, 10, 

Sutnuti 29-84, 


routes and services, 


158-62, 


T. 
Taki, account of, 259; dispensary, 105 ; 
municipality, 198. 
Tardaha, 34. 
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Temperature, 23. 
Tenures of land, 178-7. 
Thakuran river, 10. 


Thanas, police, 190, 
Tigers, 19, 20; exorcism of, 75-7, 


Titdgarh, 65; account of, 260; muni- 


cipality, 198. 
Titu Mian, 49, 50. 
Tobacco cultivation, 116. 
Tolly’s Nullah, 159, 168, 164. 


Tollygunge, uccount of 240-1; muni- 


cipality, 198, 
Towns, 64, 65. 
Trade, 155, 
Tramways, 169. 
Tree worship, 72-4. 


Twenty-four Parganas, cession and names 


of, 44. 


U. 


Union Committees, 197, 
Urban population, 64-5, 


INDEX, 


V. 


Vaccination, 107. 
Vaishnavas, 69, 71. 
Vegetables, 117, 118, 
Veterinary college, 118. 
Villages, 66, 67, 


Vishnupur, 8; dispensary, 195; 
school, 204 


Vital statistics, 88.9, 


W. 


Wages, 141. 

Woahabi rising, 48-51. 

Wards estates, 172. 

Waste land rules, 172-6. 

Water communications, 158-65, 
Water-supply, 93. 

Weaving, hand, 154. 

Weights and measuros, 142-3. 
Wild animals, 18-20, 
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